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PAR T II. 
nete eee : 
„ 
Of Genius in general. 


E ſublimity of poetry and painting 
E-1 conſiſts in moving and pleaſing, as that 
of eloquence in perſuading. Tis not 
Sex ſufficient (ſays Horace in a legiſlative 
"= ſtyle, in order to add more weight to 
his deciſion,) that your verſes be elegant, they muſt 
"alſo be capable of moving the heart, and of inſpir- 
ing it with ſuch ſentiments as they intend to excite. 
Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia funto, 
Et quocungque volent animum auditoris agunto. 
| Hor, de ** 
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ie nid enough, 1s plays are neatly wrought, 
. Exattly farm d, and of an even plot, 


"They 350 be taking tob, ſurprixe, and ſeize, 
"8 Men our Cn abe 1855 the writers pleaſe. 


| CREECH. 
8 


Horace ao 1 8 addreffed himſelf in the ſame 


manner to painters. 


Is impoſſible for either a pbem, ot picture, to 
produce this effect, unleſs they have ſome other merit 
beſides that of the regularity and elegance of execu- 


tion. The beſt drawn picture imaginable, or a poem 


diſpoſed in the moſt regular manner, and written 
with the - greateſt accuracy of ſtyle, may prove fri- 
gid and tireſom. In order to render a wk affect- 
ing, the elegance of deſign and the truth of color- 
ing, if a picture; and che richneſs of verſification, 
if a poem, ought to be employed in diſplaying 
ſuch objects as are . capable of moving and 
pleaſing. 

If the heroes of a tragic poet do not engage me 
by their characters and adventures, the play grows 
dreſom, though it be written with the greateſt pu- 
rity of ſtyle and the exacteſt conformity to the rules 
of the ſtage. But if the poet relates ſuch adven- 
tures, and exhibits: ſuch ſituations and characters, as 
are equally intereſting as thoſe of Pyrrhus and Pau- 
linaz hie poem calls forth-my tears, and obliges me 
to acknawikdge the artiſt as a divine performer, who 


has ſo great a command over my heart. 
_ KY \ 
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Ille per enten ſum funem mihi poſſe videtur © 


Ire poeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
1; * mulcet, falſis terroribus implet. 


Honk. ep. I. I. 2. 


T fairly grant thoſe poets wit, that rule 

My paſſions as they pleaſe, diſturb my ſoul ; 

Aud then by a ſhort turn my thoughts reheve : 

Whoſe lively fiftion makes me laugh or grieve; 

Whoſe well-wrought ſcenes nat ral and juſt appear; 

T ſee the place, and fancy I am there. | 
CREECH. 


The reſemblance therefore between the ideas, which 
the poet draws from his own genius, and thoſe which 
men are ſuppoſed to have in the ſituation in which 
he repreſents his perſonages, the pathetic likewiſe of 
the images he has formed before he took either pen 


or pencil in hand, conſtitute the chief merit of poems 


and pictures. *Tis by the deſign and the invention 
of ideas and, images, :proper for moving us, and 
employed in the executive part, that we diſtinguiſh 
the great artift from the plain workman, who fre- 
quently excels the former in execution. The beſt 


verſifiers are not the greateſt poets, as the moſt regu- 


lar deſigners are far from being the greateſt painters. 
The works of eminent maſters are ſeldom long 


examined, before we find that they conſidered the 


regularity and graces of execution not as the ultimate 
end of their art, but only as means for n 
beauties of a much ſuprrior nature. 

They conform to rules, in order to gain our minds 
by a continued probability ; a probability capable of 
making us forget, that 'tis a mere fiction which 
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ſoftens our hearts. They diſplay the beauties of ex- 
ecution, to prevent us in favor of their perſonages 


by external elegance, or the charms of language. 


They chuſe to fix our ſenſes on ſuch objects, as are 
deſigned to move our ſouls. This is the end an 
orator propoſes to himſelf, when he ſubmits. to the 
precepts of grammar and rhetoric : his principal aim 
is not to be commended for the correctneſs and ele- 
gance of his compoſition, things that have no 
perſuaſive virtue; but to bring us over to his 
opinion by the force of his arguments, or by the pa- 
thetic of thoſe images, which his invention furniſhes, 
and whereof his art ſupplies him only with the 
oeconomical management. 

Now a perſon muſt be born with a genius, to 


| know how to invent; but to be able to invent well, re- 


quires a long and unwearied application. A man 
who invents ill, and executes withcut judgment, does 
not, as Quintilian * obſerves when ſpeaking of in- 
vention, even ſo much as merit the name of an in- 
venter. The rules which have been hitherto reduced 
to method, are guides that point out the way only 


at a diſtance; and *tis merely by the help of ex- 
perience, that men of a happy genius learn from 
thence, how to make a practical application of the 


conciſe maxims of thoſe laws and their general pre- 
cepts. Obſerve always the pathetic (ſay theſe rules) 
and never let your ſpectators or auditors grow heavy 


or tired. Fine maxims indeed! but a perſon born 


without a genius underſtands nothing of the nature 
of the precept they contain; and even the greateſt 
Ego porro nec invenifſe quidem credo eum qui non Judicavit, 

mr. Inſt. orat. I. 3. c. 3. 
genius 
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genius does not learn in a day's time to make a 
proper application of them. Tis fit therefore we 
treat here of the genius and ſtudies requiſite to form 
painters and poets. | 

If our artiſts happen to want that divine enthuſiaſm, 
which renders painters poets, and poets painters, if 
they have not, as Monſieur Perrault expreſſes it *, 


Ce. feu, cette divine flame, 
L'eſprit de notre eſprit, & Pame de notre ame. 


That fire, that flame divine, 
Soul of our ſouls, and ſubſtance of our minds. 


they muſt continue all their lives in the low rank of 
journeymen, who are paid for their daily hire, 
but are far from deſerving the conſideration and re- 
wards which polite nations owe to illuſtrious artiſts, 
They belong to that claſs of men, of whom Cicero 
ſays b, that they are paid for their work, not for 
their ſtill. What little they know of their profeſ- 
gon, they have learnt by rote, juſt as one might 
Barn any other mechanic buſineſs. Men of the moſt 
ordinary capacities may become indifferent painters 
and poets, | 
Genius is an aptitude, which man has received 
from nature to perform well and eaſily, that which 
others can do but indifferently, and with a great 
deal of pains. We learn to execute things for which 
we have a genius, with as much facility as we ſpeak 
our own mother-tongue. 
A man born with a genius for commanding an 
army, and capable of becoming a great general by 
* Epifile on genius to Monſieur de Fontenelle. | 
d Quorum opera, non quorum artes emuntur. Cic, de offic. I. 1. 
| | B 3 the 
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the help of experience, is one whoſe organical con- 
formation is ſuch, that his valor is no obſtruction to 
| his preſence of mind, and his preſence of mind makes 
no abatement of his Valor. He is a man endowed. 
with a ſound judgment and lively imagination, who 
preſerves the free uſe of theſe two faculties in the 
cbullition of blood, that ſucceeds immediately after 
the chillneſs, which the firſt view of great perils 
throws into human breaſts ; in the ſame manner as 
heat follows cold in the acceſſes of an ague. In 
the midſt of the ardor which makes him forget his 
danger, he ſees, he deliberates, and reſolves, as if he 
were tranquil and ſerene in his tent. He diſcovers 
therefore in an inſtant a wrong motion made by the 
enemy, which other officers much older than himſelf 
would have looked at a long time, before they could : 
have diſcovered the motive or defect. | 
Such a diſpoſition of mind, as I have here ſpoke 
of, cannot be acquired by art; it can be poſſeſſed only 
by a perſon, who has brought it with him into the 
world, The apprehenſion of death intimidates thoſe 
who are not animated at the ſight of the enemy; and 
thoſe who are too much animated, loſe that preſence 
of mind ſo neceſſary for diſcerning diſtinctly what 
paſſes, and diſcovering juſtly what is moſt expedient. 
Let a man have ever ſo great abilities in cool blood, 
he can never be a good general, if the fight of the 
enemy renders him, either fiery, or timorous. Hence 
ſuch numbers of people who reaſon fo well on mi- 
litary affairs in their clofers, perform ſo indifferently 
in the field. Hence ſuch multitudes of men ſpend 
their whole lives in the art of war, Without: attain- 
ing the — of INE: obs 


ing © I am 


Por rx and PIX INS ?F 7 
I am not ignorant chat honor and emulation fre- 
quently induce men, who are naturally timorous, 15 
take the ſame lep, and uſe the ſame external 45 5 
monſtrations, as thoſe who are born brave. In like 
manner men of the greateſt impetuoſity ad fire obey 
their officers, when they are forbidden to advance 
here their ardor leads them. But men have not 
the ſame command over their imaginations, as over 
their limbs. Wherefore, tho? military diſcipline ma 
be capable of reſtraining the impetuous within 90 
ranks, and of making the timorous ſtand to their 
poſts ; yet it cannot prevent the inward? confafion 
of either of them, nor with-hold the ſouls of the 
former from advancing, or the hearts of che latter 
from retiring. Neither of them are any longer ca- 
pable of having that liberty of mind and imagina- 
tion in danger, which even the Romans themſelves 
commended in Hannibal. This is what we call be- 
ing every where preſent during the time of action. 
What has been here ſaid of the art of war, may be 
equally applied to all other profeſſions. The admini- 
ration of great concerns, the art of putting people 
to thoſe employments for which they are naturally 
formed, the ſtudy of phyſic, and even gaming it- 
ſelf, all require a genius. Nature has thought fit 
to make a distribution of her talents amongſt men, 
in order to render them neceſſary to one another; 
the wants of men being the very firſt link of ſociety. 
She 'has therefore pitched upon particular perſons to 
give them an aptitude to perform rightly ſome things, 
which ſhe has rendered impoſſible to others; and 


2 Plutimum' eonfilii inter ipſa pericula. Livius l. 2. 
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the latter have a facility granted them for other 
things, which facility has been refuſed the former. 
Some have a ſublime and extenſive genius in a parti- 
cular ſphere, while others have received the talent of 
application 1 in the ſame ſphere z a talent ſo neceſſary 
for managing the execution. If the latter ſtand. in 
need of the former to direct them, the former want 
likewiſe the latter to execute their directions. Na- 
ture indeed has made an unequal diſtribution of her 
bleſſings amongſt her children, yet ſhe has diſinhe- 
rited none, and a man diveſted of all kind of abilities 
is as great a phznomenon as an univerſal genius. It 
has been obſerved by the moſt celebrated maſter that 
ever appeared in the art of inſtructing children o, that 
men void of all abilities are as rare to be met with 
as monſters. 

Providence ſeems even to have rendered peculiar 
talents and inclinations more common amongſt ſome 
people than others, in order to introduce that mutual 
dependence between different nations, which ſhe has 
ſo carefully eſtabliſhed between individuals. Thoſe 
wants which engage individuals to form ſocieties, in- 
duce alſo nations to ſettle a mutual correſpondence. 
It has been therefore the Divine will, that nations 
ſnould be obliged to make an exchange of talents 
and induſtry with one another, in the ſame manner as 
they exchange the different products of their coun- 


tries, to the end that they ſhould have recourſe 
to each other, for the very ſame motive which 1 in- 


duces individuals to enter into ſociety in order to 


'* Hebetes vero & indociles non nagi: ſecundum natures hominis 
ah quam prodigioſa corpora & monftris inſignia, QU1NT. 
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form one body. of people; which is, the want of 
being well, or the deſire of being better, 

From the diverſity of genius the difference of in- 
clination ariſes in men, whom nature has had the pre- 
caution of leading to the employments for — ſne 
deſigns them, with more or leſs impetuoſity, in pro- 
portion to the greater or leſſer number of obſtacles 
they have to ſurmount, in order to render them- 
ſelves capable of anſwering this vocation. Thus the 
inclinations of men are ſo very different, only by 
reaſon that they all follow the ſame . that is, 


the impulſe of their genius. 


Caſtor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus 4 
Pugnis, quot capitum vivunt totidem ſtudiorum 
Millia, © Hos. fat. 1. 1.2. 


Pollux on foot, on horſeback Caſtor fights ; 
As many men, ſo many their delights. Cxxxen. 


% Whence ariſes this differente? Go and inquire, 
& ſays the ſame philoſopher, of the genius of each 
«© perſon, which alone is able to anfwer your queſ- 
ce tion: every individual has his particular genius 
« different from that of others, and in ſome there is 
as great a difference as between black and white.“ 


Scit genius natale comes qui temperat aſtrum 

Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum 

Ruodgue nt, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. 
Fon. ep. 2. 1.2, 


That genius only knows, that's wont to wait 
On birth day ſtars, the guider of our fate, 
Our nature's God, that doth his influence ſhed, 


* 


Eafy to any ſhape, or good, or yur Carxtzcn. 
This 
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This is what renders ſome poets pleaſing, even when 
they treſpaſs againſt rules, whilſt others are diſagre- 
able, Hotwithſtanding cheir ſtrict regularity. The cha- 


racter, which men bring with them into the world, 
ekuſes Tome, as Quincilian obſerves.*, to pleaſe us 


even with their failings, whilſt - e 1 us 


in ſpite of their good qualities. 


My ſubject will not permit me to expatiate any 
longtf'on the difference of genius in men and nations. 


Thats who are defirons of further inſtruction on 
this article, and? of improving the natural inſtinct 
which teaches us the knowledge of mankind, may 
read the examen of mings by Huarte, and the portrai- 
ture of. the charaſters of men, ages, and nations by 
Barclay. A perſon may profit very much by the per- 
uſal of theſe works, tho' they do not merit the in- 
tire confidence of the reader; but my buſineſs is to 
treat only I che genius which Tones grape 9 
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in a happy arrangement of the organs 
of the brain, in a juſt conformation of each of theſe 
organs, as alſo in the quality of blood which diſpoſes 
it to ferment during exerciſe, ſo às to furniſn a plen- 
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of the imagination. In fact, the exceſſive laſſitude 


and waſting of ſpirits, which attend a long application 
of mind, are ſufficient to evince, that the fatigues of 


4 | the imagination conſiderably exhauſt the ſtrength 6 of 


the body. I have ſuppoſed here, that the compoſer's 
blood is heated ; for indeed painters and poets can- 
not invent in cool blood z nay *tis evident they muſt 
be wrapt into à kind of enthuſiaſm when they — 
duce their ideas. Ariſtotle mentions a poet, wh 


never compoſed ſo well, as when his poetic fury hur- 
ried him into à kind of frenzy. The adm admirable pic- 
tures we have in Taſſo of Armida and Clorinda, were 


drawn at the expence of a diſpoſition he had to real 
madneſs, into which he fell before he died. Apollo 
has his drunkenneſs as well .as Bacchus. Dea you 
imagine, ſays Cicero *, that Pacuvius wrote in cool 
blood ? No, it was impoſſible. He muſt have been in- 
ſpired with a kind of fury, to * able to write ſuch ad- 
mirable verſes. 


But the very happieſt Rdrdniation of the blood 


can produce nothing but chimerical ideas in a brain 


compoſed of vicious or ill-diſpoſed organs; which 
are conſequently incapable of repreſenting nature to 
a poet, ſuch as it appears to other men. The copies 
he draws of nature have no reſemblance, becauſe his 
glaſs (to uſe this expreffion) is untrue. Now cre 


ing along the ground, and now ſoaring above the 


clouds, if he happens fomerimes to touch the truth, 
'tis s merely by accident. Snch were amongft us the 


«i 2 Pacuvinm putatis in Aalen e 1 Faiſh ? 
feri i nullo modo Potuitʒ ape enim augivi poetam bonum neminem, fot 


inflammatione , animorum exiſtere poſe, & 4 . * * 
Nu. Cue. de brat. I. 3. x Nin 
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authors of the poems on St Mary Magdalen and St 
Lewis, both of them full of poetic rapture, tho 
never repreſenting nature, becauſe they copied her in- 
tirely from the whimſical empty notions they had 
formed in their own extravagant imaginations : 
They both ſtrayed equally wide, tho' by different 
roads, from the reſemblance of truth. 

On the other hand, if a brain furniſhed with a 
good diſpoſition of organs ſhould -want that fire, 
which proceeds from a warm blood full of ſpirits, its 
productions will indeed be regular, but flat withal 
and inſipid. 


eh Wan ille jacet, vatum qui pectora nutrit. 
ä Ovip de Pont. 1. 4. el. 2. - 


The fire is ſpent, which warms the poet's breaſt. 


If the poetic fire warms him ſometimes, it is ſoon 
extinguiſhed, and throws out only a glimmering light, 
Hence *tis ſaid, that a man of wit is able to write a 
ſtanza, but he muſt be born a poet to be capable of 
writing three. Thoſe who are not born poets, are 
ſoon out of breath when they attempt to climb up 
Parnaſſus. They have a glimpſe. of what they ought 
to make their perſonages ſay, but they cannot form 
any diſtinẽt notion thereof, and much leſs expreſs it. 
They remain frigid, while they endeavour to engage 


When the right quality of blood unites with a hap- 
Py diſpoſition of organs, this favourable concurrence 
conſtitutes, methinks, a pictureſque or poetic genius; 
for I diſtruſt all phyſical explications, conſidering the 
imperfection of this ſcience, in which we are conti- 
OE obliged to have recourſe to conjecture. * 

E 


- 
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the facts I have here explained, are certain, and 
theſe facts, tho? not ſo eaſily accounted for, are ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport my ſyſtem. I fancy therefore that 
this happy aſſemblage is, phyſically ſpeaking, that di- 
vinity which the poets ſay dwells within their breaſts. 


Eſ Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus illo, 
Impetus hic ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. 
Ovip. faſt. I. 1. 


Within us dwells a God, who gives us fire; 

N And ſeeds of life divine our ſouls inſpire. 

A *Tis in this that divine fury conſiſts, ſo often men- 
XZ tioned by the ancients; on which a modern writer 


XZ compoſed a learned treatiſe about fifty-five years 
XZ ago*. This is what Montagne meant by the fol- 
* lowing words“: Why ſhould not thoſe poetic ſallies, 
which tranſport their author beyond himſelf, be aſcrib- 
ed to his happy fate, ſince he acknowledges, that they 
ſarpaſs his ſtrength, and that they come not from him- 
ſelf, nor are they in any manner ſubjeft to his power ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of painting, where ſome ſtrokes 
bappen to drop from the painter*s hand, which are 
ſo ſuperior to his own conception and knowledge, as to 
throw him into admiration and ſurprize. | 

This happy fate conſiſts in being born with a ge- 
nius. Genius is the fire which elevates painters above 
themſelves, and enables them to infuſe a ſoul into 
their figures, and motion into their compoſitions. 
*Tis the enthuſiaſm which ſeizes poets, when they 
behold the graces ſkipping along the meadows, where 
others ſee nothing but flocks of ſheep. Hence their 
vein happens not to be always at their own diſpoſal. 
2 Petitus de furore portico, » Eſſays, book 1. chap. 23. 

1 Hence 
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Hence likewiſe their ſpirit ſeems to abandon them 
ſometimes z ; and at other times to pull them by the 
ear, as Horace expreſſes i it, to oblige them to write 
or paint. Our genius, as we ſhall explain more at 
large i in the courſe of theſe refleftions, ought to feel 
the effect of all thoſe alterations, to which our ma- 
chine is rendered fo ſubject by ſeveral unknown cauſes. 
Happy thoſe painters and. poets, who have a parti- 
cular ' command over their genius, who break looſe 
from the enthufiaſm when they leave off work, and 
who never bring with them into company the drun- 
kenneſs of Parnaſſus. 

*Tis ſufficiently evinced by experience, that all 
men are not born with talents proper for rendering 
them poets or painters: We have ſeveral inſtances of 
thoſe, whom a labor, continued for the ſpace of 


many years rather with obſtinacy then perſeverance, 


could never raiſe above the degree of {imple verſi- 
fiers. We have ſeen likewiſe men of very good 


parts, who after having copied ſeveral times the 


moſt ſublime productions in painting, have waxed old 
with their pencil and pallet in hand, without ever 
riſing bigher than the rank of indifferent coloriſts 


and ſervile imitators. 


Men born with the genius which forms the great 
general, or the magiſtrate worthy of enacting laws, 
frequently die before their abilities are diſcovered. A 
perſon poſſeſſed of ſuch a genius cannot diſplay it, 
unleſs he þe called to thoſe employments for which he 
is qualified ; and he frequently dies before he is in- 
uſted with them. Suppoſing even that he happens 


to be born within fuch a diſtance, of theſe employ- 


ments, as to be able to reach them in the courſe of 
93944 : human 
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human life, he oftentimes wants the art neceſſa- 
ry for acquiring them. Tho? he is capable of exerr 
ciſing them with dignity, yet he is incapable of fol- 
lowing the road which in his days leads to their 
attainment. Genius is almoſt conſtantly attend 
ed with a kind of loftineſs and grandeur. I do 
not mean that which conſiſts in tone and air; for 
this is no more than a ſurly look which indicates a 
narrow mind, and renders a man as contemptible 
in the eye of a philoſopher, as a footman dreſſed in 
a diſcarded miniſter's livery is in the eyes of cour- 
tiers. I mean that loftineſs which conſiſts in the 
nobleneſs of the ſentiments, and in an elevation of 
mind which fixes a juſt price on the preferments to 
which we aſpire, as alſo on the trouble which a per- 
ſon muſt be at to obtain them; eſpecially if he is 
obliged to apply to perſons whom he does not con- 
fider as competent judges of merit. In fine, men 
are qualified by virtues to fill the moſt eminent places, 
but it frequently happens in all ages, that che way 
to obtain them is by meanneſs and vice. gon are 
conſequently a great many geniuſes, born with a ca- 
I pacity for the higheſt employments, who die without 
$ having ever had an opportunity of ſhewing their ta- 
| I lents. Thus a perſon born with military or political 
} talents has not been intruſted with the command of ar- 
mies, or with the government of provinces: and a 
man born with a genius for architecture, has been re- 
fuſed the direction of a ſtructure in which he might 
have diſplayed his abilities. 
Men who have a talent for poetry or painting are 
not of the number of thoſe who depend, as it were, 
on the ſmiles and good-will of fortune, to make their 


appearance 
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appearance in public. Fortune cannot deprive them 
of the helps that are requiſite for making their abilities 
known: This we ſhall explain here more at large. 
The mechanic part of painting is very labori- 
ous, but it is not unſurmountable to thoſe who are 
born with a genius for that art. They are ſupported 
againſt the diſagreableneſs thereof by the allurement 
of a profeſſion for which they find themſelves quali- 
fied, and by the ſenſible advancement they make in 
their ſtudies. Novices in the art find every where 
maſters, whoſe direction contributes to ſhorten their 
journey. Be they eminent or indifferent maſters in 
| their profeſſions, it does not ſignify ; a diſciple that has 
1 a genius will always benefit by their inſtructions. 
if Tis enough for him that they are capable of teach- 
5 ing him the practical part of the art, which they 
1 cannot be ignorant of, after having profeſſed it 
bl ten or a dozen years. An able ſcholar learns 
to perform well, by ſeeing his maſter perform ill. 
The force of genius changes the moſt ill-digeſted 
/ precepts into right nouriſhment : It enables a per- 
; ſon to do that beſt, which he has learnt of no body 
but himſelf. Leſſons given by maſters, ſays Seneca *, 
are like grains of ſeeds. The quality of the fruit 
which the ſeeds produce, depends principally on that 
of the ſoil, in which they have been ſown. The very 
pooreſt produces good fruit in an excellent ſoil. Thus 
when precepts have been ſown in a well-diſpoſed mind, 
they ſhoot up moſt beautifully, and the mind brings 


4 Fadem præceptorum ratio, que ſeminum ; multum efficiunt, ef 
 engufta fint ; tantum, ut dixi, idonea mens accipiat illa, & in /e 
trahat, multa invicem generabit, & plus præſtet quam aaf. 


Sun. ep. 38. 
forth 
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forth, as it were, a better ſort of grain than that 
zhich was ſown. How many eminent men, in all 
kinds of profeſſions, have learnt the firſt elements 
of the arts which raiſed them to immortality, from 


maſters whoſe ſole reputation is that of having had 


ſuch illuſtrious diſciples ? | 
Thus Raphael, inſtructed by a painter of a mid- 


ling rank, but ſupported by his own genius, raiſed 


himſelf much above his maſter after a few years 
practice. He had only occaſion for Pietro Perugi- 
no's leſſons to initiate him. The ſame may be 
ſaid of Annibal Caraccio, of Rubens, Pouſſin, Le 
Brun, and other painters, whoſe genius we ſo much 
admire. | | 

With reſpect to poets, the principles of 
their art are ſo very eaſy to be underſtood, and 


carried into execution, that they do not even ſo 


much as want a maſter to point out the method .of 
ſtudying them. A man of genius may learn of him- 
ſelf in two months time all the rules of French poe- 
try. He is even capable of tracing theſe rules in a 
ſhort time to their very ſource, and of judging of 
the importance of each by thoſe principles which firſt 
eſtabliſhed them. Wherefore the public never fixed 
any idea of glory to the chance of teaching the ele- 
ments of poetry to ſcholars, who have afterwards 
filled ſucceeding ages with the fame of their reputa- 
tion. There has never been any mention made of 
the maſters, who firſt taught Virgil or Horace the 
art of poetry. We do not even ſo much as know 
who ſhewed Moliere and Corneille, tho? ſo near our 
own days, the cæſura and meaſure of our verſe. 


Thoſe maſters are not ſuppoſed to have had a ſuf» 
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ficient ſhare in the glory of their diſciples, to merit 


our giving ourſelves the trouble a inquiring and 


—_ their names. 


CHAT. Ot 


7 bat the impulſe of genius determines men to 
be painters or poets. | 


H ER E is no great merit in being the firſt 

to induce a young poet to take pen in hand, 

his very. genius would have made him take it. A 
genius does not depend merely on the ſolicitation of 
friends, to ſhew himſelf to the public. He is not 
diſcouraged, becauſe his firſt eſſays have not ſucceed- 
ed; he puſhes on with perſeverance, and makes his 


way at length acroſs the heedleſneſs and wander- 


ings of youth. 

*Tis not employments of t too elevated, or too low 
a nature; nor an education which ſeems to remove 
a man of genius from an application to things for 
which he has a talent; nor any thing elſe in fine, that 
can hinder him from ſhewing at leaſt the ſphere of 
his genius, tho* he happens not to fill it. What- 
ever is propoſed to him as the object of his 
application, can never fix him, unleſs it be that 
which nature has allotted him. He never lets 
himſelf be diverted from hence for any length of 
time, and is always ſure to return to it, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, nay ſometimes in ſpite of himſelf. 
Of all impulſes, that of nature, from whom he has 
recei vedhis * is much the ſtrongeſt. 
Cuſtode 


* 
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C ade & curd natura potentior omni. 


| Juv. fat. 10. 
For nature is a better guardian far, 
Than ſawcy pedants, or dull tutors are. 
4 | DRYDEN. 
Every thing is converted into pallets and pencils in 
the hands of a boy endowed with a genius for paint- 


ing. He makes himſelf known to others for what he 


is, when he does not yet know it himſelf. 
The Annaliſts of painting relate a vaſt number of 


facts in confirmation of what I have here aſſerted. 


The moſt eminent painters were not born in the 
ſhops or work-houſes of their profeſſion. There 
are very few painters ſons, who, purſuant to the 
common cuſtom of other arts, have been bred up 
in their fathers profeſſion, Among the illuſtrious ar- 
tiſts who reflect ſo great an honor on the two laſt 
centuries, Raphael was the only one, as far as I 
can remember, that was ſan to a painter. Giorgione's, 
and Titian's parents, as well as thoſe of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Paolo Veroneſe, never handled either 
pencil or chiſel. Michael Angelo's father, aceord- 
ing to common fame, was of a very good extraction, 
and lived without practiſing any lucrative profeſſion, 
Andrea del Sarto was a taylor's ſon, and Le Tein- 


toret ſon of a dyer. The father of the Caraccio's did 


not profeſs handling a pencil. Michael Angelo di 
Caravaggio was a maſon's ſon, and Corrdggio's fa- 
ther a plowman, Guido was the ſon of a muſician, 


Dominichino of aſhoemaker, and Albano of a mercer. 


Lanfranco was a foundling, who learned to paint of 


his own genius, almoſt in the fame manner as Paſ- 
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chal learnt the mathematics. Rubens's father had 
neither ſhop nor workhouſe, but was one of the 
magiſtrates ' of Antwerp. The father of Van- 
dyke was neither painter nor ſculptor. Freſnoy, 
who has favoured us with a poem on the art of 
painting, which has merited a tranſlation and notes 
from Monſieur de Pile, and has left us alſo ſeveral 
good. pictures, was bred a phyſician. The parents of 
the four beſt French painters of the laſt century, 
Valentine, le Sueur, Pouſſin, and le Brun, were not 
Painters. ' The genius of thoſe great men went, as 
it were, in ſearch of them to their parents houſe, to 
conduct them thence to Parnaſſus : For painters 
aſcend Parnaſſus as well as poets. 

Poets who have attained to any degree of fame, 
are ſtill a ſtronger inſtance of what I have advanced 
concerning the impulſe of genius. There never 
| would have been a poet, had not the force of genius 
determined particular men to the profeſſion ; for ne- 
ver was a parent known, that deſigned his ſon for 
this employment. Beſides, thoſe who are charged 
with the education of a boy of ſixteen, endea- 
vour always, for a very obvious reaſon, to di- 
vert him from poetry, as ſoon as he ſhews an ex- 
traordinary paſſion for this art. Ovid's father was 
-not ſatisfied with bare remonſtrances, in order to 
extinguiſh the poetic. fire of his ſon ; but ſuch was 
.the.force of. genius, that our little Ovid is ſaid to 
-have promiſed in verſe to leave off making verſes, 
when he was whipt for this paſſion. Horace's firſt 
. profeſſion was that of bearing arms: Virgil was a 
ſort of a jockey; at leaſt we read in his life, that 
he made himſelf known to Auguſtus by his ſe- 


crets 
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crets for the curing of horſes, for which this great 


poet was introduced into this emperor's ſtables, 
But to wave any further inſtances drawn from ancient 
hiſtory, let us reflect on the vocation of the poets: 
of our own times. Examples drawn from facts whoſe 
circumſtances are diſtinctly known, will be much 
more effectual than thoſe that are borrowed from 
paſt ages; and we ſhall be eaſily induced to believe, 
that what has happened to the poets of our days, 
happened in like manner to thoſe of all ages. 

The moſt eminent French poets, who honoured 
the reign of Lewis XIV. were by birth and edu- 
cation remote from the profeſſion of poetry. None 
of them had been engaged in the employment of 
inſtructing youth, nor in any of thoſe occupations, 
which lead a man of genius inſenſibly to Parnaſſus. 
On the contrary, they ſeemed to have been kept at a 


great diſtance from thence, either by profeſſions they 


had already engaged in, or by employ ments, for 
which their birth and education deſigned them. Mo- 
liere's father brought his ſon up an upholſterer ; and 
Peter Corneille wore a counſellor's gown, when he 
wrote his firſt pieces. Quinault was clerk to a law- 
yer, when he gave himſelf up to his inclination for 
poetry; for his firſt comic eſſays were wrote on papers 
half dawbed over with lawyers ſcrollings. Racine 
wore an eccleſiaſtic habit, when he compoſed his 
taree firſt tragedies. The reader will find no diffi- 
culty in believing, that the retired gentlemen, who 
bred Racine up from his infancy, and were intruſted 
with the care of his education, never encouraged him 


to write for the ſtage. On the contrary, they left 
C3 a na 
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no ſtone unturned to extinguiſh the violent ardor he 
had for rhiming. Monſieur le Maitre, who had 
him particularly under his care, was as diligent in 
concealing from him all ſorts of books of French 
poetry, as ſoon as he diſcovered his inclination that 
way; as Paſchal's father was careful in keeping his 
ſon from the knowledge of any thing that might lead 
him to think of geometry. La Fontaine's employ- 
ment among the waters and foreſts ought to have 


* deſtined him for the planting and cutting of trees, 
and not for making them ſpeak. If Monſieur 


L'Huillier, Chapelle's father, could have directed 


the occupations of his ſon, he would have applied him 
to any thing rather than poetry. In fine, every body 


knows by heart the verſes, in which Boileau, who 
was ſon, brother, uncle, and couſin to a recorder, 
gives an account of his vocation from the duſt of 
the rolls to the ſmiling verdure of Parnaſſus. All 
theſe great men are a convincing proof, that *tis na- 
ture, not education, as Cicero obſerves, which forms 
the poet. Without aſcending higher than our own 


times, let us caſt an eye on the hiſtory of other 


profeſſions that require à particular genius. We 
mall find that the greateſt part of thoſe who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe profeſſions, were not 
engaged therein by the counſels or impulſe of their 
parents, but by their own natural inclination. 
Nanteuil's parents uſed the fame endeavors to 
hinder him from being an ingraver, as the genera- 


lity of parents employ to ingage their children to 


6 2 natura itſa walere 2 mentis wiribus 4 excitari, et quaſi 
10 quedame ſiritu Meri. Cic. pro Arch. poet. 
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a particular profeſſion. He was obliged ſometimes 
to climb up into a tree, and conceal himſelf there in 
order to exerciſe himſelf in drawing. 
Le Fevre, born an algebraiſt and great aſtrono- 
mer, began to exerciſe his genius, when he fol- 
lowed a weavers trade at Liſieux. The very threads 
of his loom contributed to improve him in the 
knowledge of numbers. Roberval, while tending 
his ſheep, could not eſcape the influence of his ſtar, 
which had deſtined him to be a great geometrician. 
He was learning geometry before he knew there 
was any ſuch ſcience. He was occupied in drawing 
lines and figures on the ground with his crook, 
when a perſon chanced to paſs by, who taking no- 
tice of the child's amuſement, undertook to pro- 
cure him an education more ſuitable ro his talents, 
than that which he received from the peaſant he 
lived with. The adventure which happened to Mon- 
ſieur Paſchal has been publiſhed by ſo many dif- 
ferent hands, that it is known all over Europe. His 
father, far from exciting him to the ſtudy of geo- 
metry, very induſtriouſly concealed from him what- 
ever might give him an idea of this ſcience; from 
an apprehenſion of his growing too fond of that 
ſtudy. But he found that the child had attained 
by mere dint of genius to underſtand ſeveral pro- 
poſitions of Euclid. Deprived of guide or maſter, 
he had already made a moſt ſurprizing progreſs 
in geometry, without having any notion of ftudy- 
ing that ſcience. | 
The parents of Monſieur Tournefor tried every 
method imaginable to divert him from purſu- 
ing the ſtudy of botany. He was obliged, when 
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he had a mind to go a ſimpling, to conceal himſelf, 


as other children hide themſelves to loſe their time at 
play. Monſieur Bernoulli, a gentleman of a very 
great reputation even from his youth, and who died 
thirty- five years ago profeſſor of mathematics in the 
univerſity of Baſil, gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of 
this ſcience, notwithſtanding the long and continual 
efforts his father uſed to divert him from it. He 
uſed to hide himſelf to ſtudy the mathematics, 
which made him afterwards take for his device, a 
Phaeton with theſe words: Invito patre ſidera verſo. 
Thro' ftars I roll againſt my father's will. This in- 
ſcription is at the bottom of his portrait in the li- 
brary of the city of Baſil. Let the reader pleaſe to 


recolle& here likewiſe all that he has read and 


heard from ocular witneſſes, concerning this very 


ſubject. I ſhould tire his patience, were I to relate 


all the facts that can be alledged to prove, that there 
is no obſtacle unſurmountable to the impulſe of ge- 
nius. Was it not againſt his parent's inclination, 
that the modern writer of the life of Philip Auguſtus 
and Charles VII.“ applied himſelf to the compoſing 
of hiſtory; a taſk for which he was bleſt with 
ſuch eminent talents? Would Hercules, Soliman, 


and ſeveral other theatrical pieces have been ever 


compoſed, had not the genius of their authors uſed 
violence to oblige them to fall into the occupation 
they fancied moſt, in ſpite of the education they 
received, and the profeſſion they embraced ? 
What if we were to quit awhile the republic of let- 
ters, in order to run thro* the hiſtory. of ather pro- 
feſſions, and eſpecially of great generals? Is it not 
s Monſieur Baudot de Pr receiver of the land tax at Sarlat. 
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commonly in oppoſition to the advice of their pa- 


rents, that thoſe who are not born in a military fa- 
mily, venture to embrace the profeſſion of arms? 
Mens birth may be conſidered two different ways. 


Firſt with regard to their phyſical conformation, and 


the natural inclinations which reſult from thence. 
Secondly with reſpect to the fortune and condition 
in which they are born as members of a particular 
ſociety. Now the phyſical birth always prevails over 
the moral one, This requires a little explication. 
Education, which is incapable of giving a particular 
genius or inclination to children that have it not from 
nature, is unable likewiſe to deprive them of this 
genius, or to ſtrip them of this inclination, if they 
have brought it with them into the world. Children 
are conſtrained only for a certain time, by the educa- 
tion they receive in conſequence of their moral birth; 
but the inclinations that ariſe from their phyſical na- 
tivity, laſt with a greater or leſſer degree of vivacity 
as long as life itſelf. They are the effect of the con- 


ſtruction and arrangement of our organs, and inceſ- 


fantly impel us where our propenſity leads us. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen uſque recurret. 
| Horar, 
Strive to expel ſtrong nature, *tis in vain, 
With double force ſhe will return again, 
And conquering riſe above the proud diſdain. 
CREECH. 


Beſides, theſe inclinations are in their higheſt vigor 


and impetuoſity exactly at that very period of life, 
in which we are freed from the conſtraint of educa- 
tlon. £ | 


x | CHAP, 
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CHAP, IV. 


Oljeftion againſt the preceding propoſition, and 


anſiwer to the obijection. 


T will be objected here, that I have not a juſt 

idea of what paſſes in ſociety, if I imagine that 
all genius's anſwer their vocation. You know not 
(ſome will fay) that the neceſſities of life inſlave, 
as it were, the greateſt part of mankind to that 
condition of life in which they were educated from 
their infancy. Now the miſery of theſe conditions 
mult ſtifle a great number of genius's, who would 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, had they been fo 


happy as to have been born in a more . ſitua- 
tion. 


Ut ſapr Jams ingenia in occulto latent |! 
Hit qualis imperator, nunc privatus eſt. 


Pl aur. capt. act. 1. ſcen. 2. 


How oft are great abilities conceal'd 

From public view | how mean a garment higes 

A penins fit for ſtratagems of war? 
The greateſt part of mankind being put out from 
their infancy to low mechanic trades, wax old in 
life before they have an opportunity of attaining to 
a proper Uegree of learning, in order to enable 
their genius to take wing. Some will tell me, per- 
haps in a pathetic ſtrain, that yon poor coachman in 
tattered rags,who gets:his wretched livelihood by laſh- 


ing to death a pair of meagre ftarved horſes, tied to a 


rotten coach juſt ready to fall to pieces, would have 


e 4 F 1 
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are ranked amongſt the vulgar claſs of mankind, and 


of their exiſtence. Their talents lie buried becauſe 
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been perhaps a Raphael or aVirgil, had he been ſe for- 
tunate as to have been born of a genteel family, aud 
received an education proportioned to his natural 
X talents. . 15 SF 
I have already granted, that thoſe whe are Bern 

| with a genius for the command of armies, ot fot 
any other great employments, and even if you 
will, for architecture, cannot diſplay their abili- 
ties, unleſs they have a lift from fortune, and att 
feconded by lucky conjunctures. Wherefore 1 


acknowledge, that the greateſt part of theſe men 


quit this life without leaving poſterity the leaſt veſtige 


fortune does not help to diſcover them. But the 
caſe is quite different with reſpe& to ſuch as are born 


painters of poets, and tis theſe only who fall under 
= our preſent debate. With regard to theſe, I conſider 


the arrangement of the different conditions which 
form ſociety as a kind of fea : Your indifferent ge- 
muſes are overwhelmed by the waves; but great 
ones find means to reach the ſhore. 

Men are not, when born, what they are at thirty 
years of age. Before they become maſons, plow- 
men, or ſnoemakers, they are n long while ina ſtate 
of childhood. During their youth they are a conſide- 
rable time fit for the apprenticeſhip of a profeſſion, 
to which their genius has called them. The time 
which nature has allowed to children, for their 


| k Prenticeſhip in painting, laſts till their five and 


twentieth year, Now the genius which forms a 


Poet or painter, prevents a perſon from his in- 
fancy, from falling into a fervile ſubmiffon 


to 
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to mechanic employments, and ſets him upon ſeek- 
ing out ways and means of inſtruction. Sup- 
poſing his parents to be in ſo diſtreſſed a condition as 
to be incapable of giving him a ſuitable education, 


upon his ſhewing a much nobler inclination than his 


equals, ſomebody elſe will take care of him; the 
child himſelf will go in purſuit thereof with ſo much 
ardor, that chance at laſt will throw it in his way. 
When I ſay chance, I mean every occaſion particu- 
larly conſidered ; for theſe occaſions occur ſo fre- 
quently, that the chance which makes the boy here 
mentioned embrace them, muſt certainly come ſooner 


or later. Children born with a ſuperior genius, and 


men who make it their buſineſs to inſtruct ſuch chil- 


deren, muſt certainly meet ſome time or other, 


, ?Tis no difficult matter to comprehend, how chil- 
dren of bright capacities, who are born in towns, fall 
into the hands of people capable of inſtructing them. 
With regard to the country, in the beſt part of Eu- 
rope, it is ſtrewed with convents, whereof the religi- 
ous never fail to take notice of a young peaſant, who 
ſhews a curioſity and aptneſs ſuperior to his equals, 
He is ſoon taken in to ſerve Maſs, where he has an 
opportunity of making his farſt ſtudies. Then he is 
ſure of his point ; for the wit and capacity he has 
an opportunity of ſhewing, engage other people to aſ- 
fiſt him; nay he goes half way himſelf to meet the 


ſuccours that are coming to him. Monſieur Baillet, to 


whom we are indebted for a great number of books, 
ſtocked with very lingular erudition, was caught in 


this net. 
Beſides, the genius which determines a child to 


learning, or painting, inſpi pires him with a great 
averſion 
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averſion to thoſe mechanic employments, to which 
be ſees his equals applied. He conceives a ha- 
tred to low trades, by which his parents or friends 
X would debaſe the elevation of his mind. This for- 
cible conſtraint during his infancy, grows inſupport- 
able, in proportion as he advances in years, and be- 
comes ſenſible of his capacity and mifery His in- 
ſtint, and what little he hears of the world, 


** furniſhes him with ſome confuſed ideas of his voca- 


tion, enough to convince him he is not in his right 
place. At length he ſteals away from his father's 
houſe, as Sixtus Quintus and many others have done, 
and paſſes to ſome neighbouring town. If his genius 
inclines him to poetry, and conſequently to a love 
for polite learning, his bright capacity will render 
him worthy of the attention of ſome good-natured 
perſon or other. He will fall into the hands of 
ſome body that will deſtine him for the church ; for 
all Chriſtian ſocieties abound with charitable perſons 
who think it their duty to procure a proper educa- 
tion for poor ſcholars who ſhew any glimpſe of 
genius; and this' in order to render them one 
day an ornament to their community, or church. 
Theſe children, when they grow up do not 
always think themſelves obliged to follow the 
pious views of their benefactors. If their genius 
leads them to poetry, they reſign themſelves to it, 
and embrace a profeſſion for which they were not 
_ deſigned, but fitted by their education. How can 
we imagine, that good ſeeds will lye dead ori the 
ground, when people are ſo ready: to pick up thoſe, 
that give the we WR oy 1 * : 
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of conjunctures had inſlaved a man of genius to an 


. Again, Were we even to grant that a malignity 


Miect condition, before he had learnt to read, (which 
is to ſuppoſe the moſt ill natured treatment of for- 
tune) yet his genius will ſome way or another make 
its appearance. He will learn to read when he is 
twenty years old, to enjoy independent of any body 
that ſenſiple pleaſure, which verſes afford to a man 
whe is born a poet. His next ſtage will be to 
make verſes himſelf. Have we not. ſeen two 
poets riſe from the ſhops of none of the moſt noble 
trades z the famous joiner of Nevers, and the ſhoe- 
maker, repairer of Apallo's buſtins? Has not Au- 
bry. a maſter paver at Paris, exhibited within theſe 
ſixty years tragedies of his own making? We have 
even ſeen a coachman, who knew not a letter, make 
yerſes, which tho very bad ones indeed, are ſuffi- 
cient, nevertheleſs to prove, that the leaſt ſpark of 
the very groſſeſt poetic fire cannot be fo ſmothered, 


but it will throw out ſome glimmering light. In fine, 


tis not a man's acquired learning that renders him 

a poet; tis his poetic genius that is the cauſe of 

his learning, by forcing him to look out for means 

— —_ to a proper Knowledge for perieting 
talent. 

A child bern with A pictureſque genius, begins, 
hes he is ten:ygars old, to ſketch with a coal the 
ſaints he ſees. painted in churches: Can twenty years 
glapſe hefore he ſinds an opportunity of cultivating 
nis talent? Will nat his capacity make an impreſ- 


as on ſomabody, wha will carry him to a neigh- 


bouring town, where under the direction of a bung- 
Ge maſter he will render himſelf deſerving of the 


attention 


bl 25 0 
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attention of an abler inſtructor, whom he will ſoon 

| A go in ſearch of from one country to another? But 

let us ſuppoſe the boy ſtays in his hamlet ; he will 

T cultivate there his natural genius, till his pictures 

will ſurprize ſome body travelling that way. This 

was the fate of Correggio, who had raiſed himſelf co 

an eminent degree in painting, before the world knew, 

| that there was in the village of Correggio a very pro- 

miſing young man, who was beginning to ſhew a 

| new kind of talent in his art. If this be an accident 

that ſeldom happens, tis becauſe tis rare to find 

2X ſuch great geniuſes as Correggio, and ſtill more rare 

that they are not in their proper ſtations when twenty 

: 0 years old. Thoſe who remain buried all their lives, 

are, as I have already obſerved, only weak capacities, 

men who would never have thought of painting or 

writing, had they not been deſired to work; men 
who would never have gone themſelves in ſearch of 
the art; but muſt have had the way pointed out. 

The loſs of theſe is not great, as they were never N 

deſigned by nature for illuſtrious artiſts. OE 
The hiftory therefore of painters and poets and of 

other men of letters, abounds with facts which ſuffi- 

ciently evince, thar children born with a genius will 

ſurmount the greateſt obſtructions their birth can 

throw in their way to learning. In a fubje& of 

this nature facts are much ſtronger than any reaſon- 

ings whatſoever. Let thoſe, who are unwilling to 

give themſelves the trouble of reading this hiſtory, re- 

flect a little on the vivacity and docility of youth, 

and on the innumerable ways, whereof we have on- 

1 ly pointed out a part, which can each in particular 

conduct a child to ſome fituation, in which he may 
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cultivate his natural talents. They will be convinced 
of the impoſſibility there is, that out of a hundred 
geniuſes even one only ſhould remain for ever bu- 
ried, unleſs he happens by a very odd caprice of 


fortune to be born among the Calmuc Tartars, or by 


ſome unaccountable accident to be tranſported in his 
ner into Lapland. 


- CHA 1 
bi the fludies and progreſs of painters and poets, 


E NIUS is therefore a plant which ſhoots up, 
as it were, of itſelf ; but the quality and quan- 


tity of its fruit depend in a great meaſure on the 
culture it receives. The very brighteſt capacity can- 
not be perfected but by the aſſiſtance of a long courſe 
of ſtudy. 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte, 
Quæſitum eſt, ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 

| Nec rude quid profit video ingenium alterius fic. 

Altera poſcit opem res & conjurat amice. 

Hos. de arte. 
© Now = diſpute to which the greateſt part, 
A poem owes, to nature, or to art; 

But faith, to ſpeak my thoughts, I hardly know, 

What witleſs art, or artleſs wit can do: 

Each by ſelf i is vain I'm ſure, but join d 

Their force is frong, each proves the other's friend. 


CREECH. 
Quintilian, . great judge of works of wit and 


2 


Jearning, will not even allow us to diſpute, whether 


c 
WW + 7 5 'S 


1195 5 "tis 


tis genius, or ſtudy which forms the excellent ora- 
tor. He determines, that there can be no ſuch thing 
as a great orator, without the concurrence of both. 

But a man born with a genius, is ſoon capable of 
ſtudying by himſelf, and *tis the ſtudy which he 


X caſte, that contributes moſt to accompliſh him. This 
*X ſtudy conſiſts in a continual attention to nature, and 
Ia ſerious reflection on the works of eminent maſ- 
ters, attended with obſervations on what is proper to 
be imitated, and what we ſhould endeavour to ſur- 
X paſs. Theſe obſervations lead us to the knowledge 
of many things, which our genius would never have 
= ſuggeſted to us of itſelf, or which it would not have 
hit upon *till very late. One becomes maſter in a 
2X day's time of the manner and knack of execution, 
which coſt the inventer whole years of reſearch and 
labor. Even if our genius had vigor enough to 
carry us ſo far thro* an unbeaten road, we could not 
however arrive there by the ſole aſſiſtance of our own 
& ſtrength, unleſs we were determined to go thro* a 
long and unwearied fatigue, ſimilar to that of the firſt 
inventer s. 

Michael Angelo practiſed in all probability a 
long time, before he could draw the Eternal Father 
with that character of Divine Majeſty, in which he 
has repreſented him. Perhaps Raphael, born with 
a genius not quite ſo bold as the Florentine, would 
never have reached by the ſtrength of his own wings 


= * Sci queri natura ne plus conferat ad eloguentiam gad doctri- 

va. Quod ad prepeſitum noſtri quidem operis non pertinet. Nec 

= enim conſummatus artifex nift ex ufraque feeri n 620 Inſt, 
lib. 11. | 


Sor. hs D the 


makes by his own choice, and determines by his 
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the ſublimity of this idea. At leaſt he would not 
have attained it, but after an infinite number of un- 
fruitful attempts, and at the expence of ſeveral great 
and repeated efforts. But Raphael happens to have 
a glance of the Eternal Father drawn by Michael 
Angelo: ftruck with the nobleneſs of the idea of 


this great genius, whom we may call a Corneille in 


painting, he lays hold thereof, and becomes capable 
in one day of throwing into the figures he draws in 


reſemblance of the Eternal Father, the characters of 


grandeur, majeſty, and divinity, which he had juſt 
before admired in the performance of his competi- 
tor. Let us relate the ſtory at length, as it is a 
better proof of what I advance, than a multiplicity 
of arguments. 

Raphael was employed in painting the arched 
roof of the gallery which divides the apartments 
of the ſecond floor of the Vatican ; which gal- 
lery is commonly called the lodges. The arch- 
ed roof 1s not one continued vault, but is di- 
vided into as many ſquare arches, as there are 
windows in the gallery, and theſe arches have 
each their particular center. Thus every arch 
has four facings, and Raphael was painting at 
that time, a ſtory of the Old Teſtament on each of 
the facings of the firſt arch. He had already finiſhed 
three days of the works of the creation, on three of 


thoſe facings, when the adventure, I am going to 


mention, happened. The figure which repreſents 
God the Father in thoſe three pictures is really no- 
ble and venerable ; but there is too great a ſoftneſs 
in it, without a ſufficient mixture of majeſty. Tis 
only a human head, * having drawn it in the 


1 taſte 
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taſte of thoſe heads which painters make for Chriſt; 
and if there be any difference, *tis only that which, 
paurſuant to the laws of art, ought: to be between 
XX cwo heads, whereof one is deſtined for repreſenting 
che Father, and the other the Son. Juſt as Raphael 
commenced the freſcos of the vault of the lodges, 
Michael Angelo was employed i in painting the vault 
of one of the Vatican chapels, built by Pope Sixtus 
Iv. Tho' Michael Angelo, jealous of his ideas, 
had ordered no body to be ſuffered to come into the 
chapel, yet Raphael found means to get admittance. 
Struck with the Divine Majeſty and the noble air 
of grandeur which Michael Angelo infuſed into the 
figure of the head of the Eternal Father, which is 
ſtill ſeen in ſundry parts of Sixtus's chapel, perform- 
ing the great work of the creation, he condemned 
his own taſte in this point, and preferred that of 
his rival. Raphael has reprefented the Eternal Father 
in the laſt picture of the firſt lodge, with a more 
than human majeſty. He does not inſpire us mere 
ly with veneration, he ſtrikes us even with an aw- 
ful terror. Tis true, Bellori * diſputes Michael An- 
gelo's having had the honor of improving by his 
works the tafte and manner of Raphael. But the 
reaſons alledged by this author do not appear to 
me ſolid enough to explode the common opinion 
founded on the tradition of Rome, and on other 
facts beſides thoſe which he denies. 

Raphael was but an indifferent coloriſt, when he 
firſt ſaw one of Giorgione's pieces. He inſtantly pers 
ceived, that his art might draw from colors, far diffe- 


* Deſcription of the pictures drawn by 8 of Urbin in the 
chambers of the Vatican. 5p. 86. | 
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rent. beauties from thoſe, he had hitherto extracted. 
This convinced him that he had not a competent 
knowledge of the art of coloring. He attempted 
therefore to follow Giorgione's example, and gueſ- 
ſing by mere force of genius, at that painter's 
manner of drawing, he fell very little ſhort of his 
model. His eſſay was a repreſentation of the 
miracle which happened at Bolſena, where the 
prieſt who was celebrating maſs before the pope, 
and doubted of the truth of tranſubſtantiation, 
ſaw the conſecrated hoſt become bloody in his 


hands. The picture here mentioned is commonly 
called the maſs of Pope Julius, and is painted in 


freſco on the top and ſides of the window, in 


the ſecond diviſion of the ſignature apartment in the 


Vatican. Tis ſufficient to let the reader know, that 
this piece was drawn by Raphael in the prime of 
his practice, to convince him that the poetry muſt 
be abſolutely . marvelous. The prieſt who had 


doubted of the real preſence, and had ſeen the con- 
ſecrated hoſt grow bloody in his hands during the 


elevation, ſeems penetrated with reſpect and terror. 
The painter has exhibited each of the aſſiſtants in his 
proper character; but it affords a particular plea- 
{ure to behold the aſtoniſhment of the pope's Swils, 
who ſtare at the miracle from the bottom of the pic- 
ture. Thus it is that this eminent artiſt has drawn 


a poetic beauty from the neceſſity of obſerving the 


Coſtume, by giving 'the pope his ordinary retinue. By 
a poetic liberty, Raphael pitches upon the head of Ju- 
Jus IL to repreſent 'the pope, in whoſe preſence this 
miracle happened. Julius looks attentively at the mi- 

* BzLLOR1, ibid. e 
2053 1 | racle, 
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4 9 racle, but does not ſeem to be greatly moved. The 


painter ſuppoſes that the pope was too well convinced 


of the real preſence, to be ſurprized with the moſt 


miraculous events that might happen to a conſecrat- 


[ ed hoſt: *Tis impoſſible to characteriſe the viſible 
IF head of the church, introduced into ſuch an event, by 


a nobler and more ſuitable expreſſion. This expreſ- 


* fion ſhews us alſo the ſtrokes of Julius II's particu- 
3X lar character. We may eaſily diſtinguiſh by his por- 


trait the obſtinate beſieger of Mirandola. But the 
coloring of this piece, which was the firſt cauſe of my 


X mentioning it, is much ſuperior to that of any of the 
bother pictures of Raphael. There is no carnation 
7 drawn by Titian, that repreſents more naturally the 
ſoftneſs, which a body ought to have, that is compoſed 


of fluids and ſolids. The drapery ſeems to be made of 
the fineſt ſilk and woollen ſtuffs juſt come from the 


2 hands of the taylor. Had Raphael drawn his other pie- 
ces with as true and rich a coloring as this, he would 
have been ranked among the moſt eminent coloriſts. 


The ſame thing happens to young people that are 
born poets; the beauties which lye open in works 


8 compoſed before their time, make a lively impreſ- 


ſion upon them. They eaſily catch the manner of turn- 
ing verſes and the mechanic part of preceding authors. 


I ſhould he glad to be informed by ſome authentic rela- 


tion, how much Virgil's imagination was heated and 
inriched upon his firſt reading of Homer's Iliad. 
The works of great maſters have another manner 


1 of engaging young people of genius; which is by 


flattering their ſelf- love. A young man of abili- 


ties diſcovers in thoſe works ſeveral beauties and 


1 of which he had already a confuſed idea, 
a D 3 ſet 
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ſet off with all the perfection they can poſſibly admit. 
He fancies he traces his own ideas in the beauties 
of a maſter- piece conſecrated by the admiration of 

the public. The ſame adventure happens to him, as 
that which befel Corregio, while he was yet a plain 
burgher of the little town of Corregio, when he firſt 
ſaw one of Raphael's pictures. I ſaid a plain bur- 
gher, tho* a vulgar error debaſes Corregio to the 
condition of a peaſant. Monfieur Crozat has ex- 


tracted from the public regiſters of the town of Cor- 


regio ſeveral proofs, which ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that Vaſari was miſtaken in the idea he gives us of 
Corregio's fortune, and eſpecially in the recital he 
makes of the circumſtances of his death. 

Corregio, who had not as yet raiſed himſelf by 
his profeſſion, tho' already a great painter, was 
ſo full of what he had heard concerning Raphael, 
whom princes contended to heap with preſents and 
honors, that he fancied, an artift who made fo great 


'T figure in the world, muſt have had a much ſu- 


perior degree of merit to his, which had not as 
yet drawn him out of his mediocrity of fortune. 
Like a man unpractiſed in the world, he judged of the 
ſuperiority of Raphael's merit by the difference of his 
circumſtances, But as ſoon as he got ſight of a 
piece done by that eminent maſter, and after ex- 


amining it with attention, he had conſidered how he 
| ſhould have treated the ſame ſubject himſelf, he 


cried out, I am a painter as well as be. The ſame 
thing perhaps happened to Racine, the firſt time he 
read the Cid. 

Nothing, on the contrary, is a greater indication 
pf a man's want of genius than to ſee him examine 
coldly 
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coldly the performances of thoſe, who have excelled 
in the art he pretends to profeſs. A man of genius 
cannot. ſo much as mention the faults committed by 
great maſters, without previouſly commending the 
beauties of their productions. He ſpeaks of them 
only as a father would mention the defects of his 
ſon. Cæſar, born with a military genius, was mov- 
ed, even to ſhed tears, at the fight of the ſtatue of 
Alexander. The firſt idea which occurred to him 
when he beheld the effigy of that Greek hero, 
3 whoſe glory had been carried by the wings of fame 
to the moſt diſtant corners of the earth, was not of 
the faults which Alexander had committed in his ex- 
peditions. Cæſar did not compare them with his great 
exploits ; no, he was ſtruck with admiration. 

do not mean by this, that we muſt conceive imme- 
diately a bad opinion of a young artiſt for criticiſing 
{ome defects in the works of great maſters : for defects 0 
they really had, as they were men. A genius, inſtead 
of hindering them from ſeeing thoſe faults, will lay ther * 
open. What I look upon as a bad preſage, is to ſee a · 
young man very little moved with the excellency of the 
productions of great maſters : that he is not tranſ- 
ported into a kind of enthuſiaſm when he ſees them : 
that he wants to calculate the beauties and defects he 
finds, in order to know whether he is to ſet a value 
upon them, and does not chuſe to form a judg- 
ment on their merit, *till after he has balanced his 
account. Had he that vivacity and delicacy of ſen- 
timent, which are the inſeparable companions of ge- 
mus, he would be fo ſtruck with the beauties of ce- 
lebrated pieces, that he would fling away his ſcales 
and compaſſes to judge of them, as other people 

D 4 have 
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have always done, that is, by the impreſſion made by 
thoſe works. A balance is very unfit for deciding 
the value of pearls and diamonds. A rough pearl 
of a bad water, let it be ever ſo heavy, can never 
be of an equal value with the famous peregrine, that 
pearl for which a merchant ventured to give a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, reflecting, ſays he to Philip 
IV. that there was a king of Spain in the world. 
An infinity of ordinary beauties thrown together, 
have not (to make uſe of this expreſſion) ſo much 
weight, as one of thoſe ſtrokes, which the moderns, 
even thoſe who deal in eclogues, mult commend in 
Virgil's Bucolics. 

Genius is ſoon diſtinguiſhed in the works of young 
people ; ; they give a proof of their being endowed 
with it, even before they are acquainted with the prac- 
tice of their art. We find in their pieces ſome ideas 
and expreſſions, which have not occurred before, but 

are what we may call new thoughts. We- obſerve 
armdſt a great number of defects, a ſpirit that aims 
at very eminent beauties, and in order to attain his 
end, performs things which his maſter is incapable of 
teaching him. If theſe young fellows are really po- 
ets, they invent new characters, they ſay ſomething 
that one has not read before, and their verſes are full 
of turns and expreſſions, which do not occur elſe- 
where. For inſtance, your verſifiers of no genius that 
undertake to write operas, can give us nothing but 
thoſe thread- bare expreſſions, which Lulli (to make uſe 
of Boileau's words) uſed to heat again with the ſounds 
of his muſic. As Quinault was the author and inventer 
of the proper ſtyle of operas, this ſtyle is an argument 
that Quinault had a particular genius, which thoſe 
hoe tes es rare | IA 
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who can only trouble us with a repetition of what 


3 he ſaid before them, muſt certainly want. On the 
7 contrary a poet, whoſe genius renders him capable 


to give a being to new ideas, is able at the ſame 
time to produce new figures, and to create new 
turns to expreſs them. We are very ſeldom obliged 


A to borrow words to expreſs our thoughts. Tis even 
rare that we are at any great trouble to find them; 
3X ſince thought and ry eget _=_ generally at the 


= ſame time. 


A young painter of genius beggis to differ oon 
from his maſter, in things wherein his maſter diſa- 


grees with nature. This he ſees with his eyes almoſt 
half ſhut, and frequently better than he that pretends 
to inſtruct him. Raphael was only twenty years 


old, and yet an eleve of Pietro Perugino, when 


he was employed at Sienna. Yet he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf ſo well, that he was intruſted with the 
compoſition of ſeveral pictures. One ſees here that 


the head ; that he endeavoured to give life to his 
figures chat he deſigned the naked part under his 
draperies ; in fine, that he did ſeveral things, which 


probably he never learnt of his maſter. Nay, his 


maſter himſelf became his diſciple, for *tis viſible 
by the pieces drawn by Perugino in Sixtus's cha- 
pel in the Vatican, that he learnt of Raphael. 
Another mark of genius in young people, is to make a 
very flow progreſs in thoſe arts and practices, which 


q I form the general occupation of the common run of man- 


ind during their youth, at the very time that they ad- 


vance with gigantic ſtrides in the profeſſion for which 
nature has intirely deſigned them. Formed only for this 
profeſſion, 


Raphael had already ſtrove to vary the airs &f * 
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profeſſjon, their capacity ſeems very mean, when they at-. 
tempt toapply themſelves to other ſtudies. If they learn 
them, tis with difficulty, and they execute them with a 

very bad grace. Wherefore a young painter, whoſe 
mind is intirely taken up with ideas relating to his 
profeſſion ; who is not ſo expeditiouſly fitted, as other 
young fellows his equals, for the converſation and i 
practice of the world; who appears whimſical in his 
vivacity ; and whom an abſence of mind proceeding 
from a continual attention to his ideas renders auk- 
ward in his manners and carriage ; ſuch a young 1 
painter, I ſay, generally turns out an excellent artiſt. 


genius. The world to him is only an aſſemblage 8 


of objects proper to be imitated with colors. To 

him the moſt heraic action in the life of Charles V. 

1s this great emperor's ſtooping to pick up Titian's 
pencil. Do not ſtrive to undeceive a young artiſt 

thus prejudiced with the notion of the regard due to 

7 iss art; let him fancy at leaſt, during the firſt years i 
of his practice, that men illuſtrious in the arts and 
ſciences hold the ſame rank now in the world, as 

they formerly held in Greece. Do not, I ſay, en- 
deavour to undeceive him, arperispe will too ſoon 


e e ſet him an. 
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neceſſities or conveniences of ſociety ; but theſe talents 

are all very different. Some are born with a talent ſuited 
for a particular profeſſion ; and others for various pro- 
IF felons. The latter are capable of ſucceeding in many, 


but their ſucceſs cannot be very conſiderable. Na- 
ture places them in the world to ſupply the ſcarcity of 


men of genius, who are deſtined to perform wonders 
in one ſphere, out of which they have no activity. 


In fact, a man fit to ſucceed in ſeveral — 
is very ſeldom likely to be eminent in any one of 
them. *Tis thus a ſoil proper for producing ſeveral 


bſorts of plants, cannot give ſuch a perfection to any 
= particular plant, as it would have attained to in a 
ſoil peculiarly fit for it, tho' improper for any 
bother ſpecies. A land equally fit for bearing grapes 


as well as corn, will preduce neither of them in amy 


3 eminent degree of perfection. The ſame qualities 
which render a ground particularly adapted for one 


fort of plant, diſqualify it for another. 

When one of thoſe indeterminate ſpirits, he 
fit for every thing, only becauſe they are proper for 
nothing, happens by ſome conjuncture to find the 
way to Parnaſſus, he learns the rules of poetry well 
enough to avoid committing groſs miſtakes. He 

is generally attached to ſome author, whom he 
chuſes for his model. He feeds his mind with 
the thoughts of his original, and loads his me- 
mory with his expreſſions. As the perſons here 
mentioned, who are deſtined to be the nurſery of 


middling artiſts, have not a genius themſelves, 
1 _ 8 
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our copier, by confining himſelf to ſuch models, 
is deprived of courſe of a proper ſubject of 
imitation in nature. Theſe ſubjects he can 
diſcern 
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diſcern only in ſuch copies of nature as are made 
by men of genius. If this imitating artiſt hap- 
pens to be a man of ſenſe, tho' of a poor ge- 
nius, he gets nevertheleſs a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
from the plunder he makes of another man's pro- 
perty. His verſification is ſo correct, and his 
rhime eſpecially is ſo rich, that he acquires by his 
new performances a kind of credit in the world. If 
he does not paſs for a man of genius, he is eſteemed 
at leaſt as a perſon of ſome parts. Tis impoſſible 
(people will ſay) to write ſuch verſes without being 
a poet. Let him only take care not to expoſe him- 2 
ſelf to the public aſſembled; that is, let him avoid 
writing for the ſtage. The moſt elegant verſes, that 
are barren of invention, or decked only with bor- 
rowed imbelliſhments, ought never to be produced 
in public, but with the greateſt circumſpeftion. 
There are only ſome peculiar receptacles, where 
they ſhould be nurſed in the beginning; they 
** -Gght' not to ſee light at firſt but before particular 
friends; and ſtrangers ſhould not hear them, till 
they have been firſt informed, that ſuch and ſuch 
gentlemen have commended them. The preven- 

tion cauſed by theſe applauſes, IR upon people 
for ſome time. 

Tf our imitating artiſt be not a man of nds he 
makes an unſcaſonable application of the ſtrokes 
and expreſſions of his model, whereof we are inju- 
dictouſly reminded by his verſes : He behaves in 
the publication 'of his works, as in the compoſing 
of them: He affronts the public with greater intre- 
pidity than Racine and Quinault were maſters of on 
the like occaſions. Hiſſed at upon one ſtage; he 
7 gets 
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wo gets himſelf heuted at and damned on another: Ex- 


poſed to more contempt in proportion as he is more 


known, his name is adopted by the public as a com- 


mon appellation for a wretched poet; happy even 
in this reſpect, if his ſname and R do not 
ſurvive him. 

Men of a midling capacity for a great variety of 


mM things, meet with the ſame fate when they apply 


themſelves to painting. A perſon of this ſtamp, 


who by ſome aceident is become a painter, ſhews 
rather a ſervile than an exact imitation of his 
* © maſter's taſte in the contours and coloring. He 
þ * gros a correct, if not an elegant deſigner, and if 


0 we cannot commend the excellence of his coloring, 


| 3 4 we do not however obſerve any very groſs miſtakes 


Leontracy to truth, becauſe there are rules to direct 
him: But as none but men of genius can learn by 
1 rules to ſucceed in the ordonnance and poetic com- 
© poſition, his pictures are extremely defective in theſe 


I articles. His works are agreable only by d s 


tached pieces, becauſe having never formed one ge- 
P neral idea of his plan, but having licked it our by 
Piece meal, the parts are unconnected. 


Infelix operis ſumma quia ponere totum 
Neſciet. Hon. de arte. 


But he's a fot, unhappy i in bis art, 


Becauſe he cannot faſhion every part, 1 
And make the whole complete, Cx RRR. 


In vain a perſon of this ſtamp ſerves his appren- 


M0 iceſhip under the beſt of maſters; he can never 
4 make in ſuch a ſchool, the ſame progreſs as a 


an of genius can with the aſſiſtance of an in- 
I different 
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different inſtructer. A maſter, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves*, is incapable of communicating to his diſciple 
the talent and art of inventing, which are the chief 
eccompliſhments of orators and painters. A. painter 
may therefore impart the ſecrets of his practice, tho? 
he cannot his talents for compoſition and expreſſion. 
A diſciple void of genius, 1s frequently incapable of 
attaining even to that perfection which his maſter is 

arrived to in the mechanic part of his art. A ſervile 
imitator will naturally fall ſhort of his model, 
becauſe he adds his own faults to thoſe of the 
perſon he imitates. Beſides, if the maſter be a man 
of genius, he will ſoon be tired of inſtrufting ſuch 


a a diſciple. He finds he is upon the rack, as Tully b 


expreſſes it, when he ſees his pupil ſo extreamly dull 
in what he himſelf A —— fo quickly when 
he was a ſcholar. 

We meet with nothing new in the compoſitions 
of painters of no genius, nothing ſingular in their 


RY © —=zxpreftions. They are ſo very barren, that when 


they have copied after others for a conſiderable 


time, they fall at length to copying themſelves ; 8 | 1 


and as ſoon as we know what picture they have 
promiſed, we find it eaſy to gueſs at the greateſt 


part of their figures. The habit of imitating 


others, leads us to imitate ourſelves. The idea 
of what we have painted, occurs always eaſier 
to our minds than what has been done by 
others. Tis the firſt thing that preſents itſelf to 


* Fa que in oratore maxima ſunt, imitabilia non ſunt. Ingenium, 
irvintio, is, fatilitus & guidguid arte non traditur. Quixr. 


#iferitiatar. Cie. pro Roſcio. 


Nn enn iht erikrũur arvipuit, id cum tard? percipi widet, 
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XT thoſe who - ſeek for their compoſition and figures 
in their memory rather than in their imagination. 
W Some, like Baſſano, have no ſcruple in making a 
W downright repetition of their own works. Others, 
endeavouring to conceal the thefts they have made 
from their own productions, introduce their per- 
ſonages again upon the ſtage, under a diſguiſe 
X # indeed, but ſuch a diſguiſe as may be eaſily diſ- 
covered; by which means their theft becomes ſtil 
q more odious. The public 3 a werk in its 
poſſeſſion as its real property, and thinks itſelf 


extremely ill uſed to be obliged te purchaſe a ſecond 
time, what it already had bought at the price of 
> MX its commendations. 
| 7 As it is eaſier to follow a beaten track, than to 
open a new road, an artiſt without a genius attains 
quickly to that degree of perfection to Which he is 
s capable of riſing: He ſoon arrives to his proper 
r height, and then grows no taller. His firſt eſſays 
n are frequently as perfect as the works he produces § * 
e his full maturity. We have ſeen painters without 
a genius, but grown famous for ſome time by the 
76 dexterity of putting themſelves forward, who per- 
ſt form much worſe when they eome to the ſtate of man- 
2 A | hood, than during their youth. Their maſter- pieces 
ea are in thoſe countries where they made their ſtudies; 
er and they ſeem to have loſt one half of their merit 
by by repaſſing the Alps. In effect theſe artifts, when 
to they come back to Paris, do not find f6 ealy an 
opportunity there, as at Rome, of ſtealing pieces, 
un; FF and ſometimes intire figures to inrich their compoſi- 
„ tions. Their pictures grow extremely poor, when they 


2 have no longer an opportunity to * up from the per- 
1 formances 


7 
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formances of eminent maſters, the head, the foot, 
the attitude, and ſometimes the ordonnance they 
wanted. 

We may compare the magnificent parade of the 
ancient and modern maſter-pieces, which render 
Rome the moſt ſuperb city in the world, to thoſe 
ſhops where a great quantity of jewels are expoſed 
to ſale. Let thoſe jewels be ſet forth in ever ſo great 
a profuſion, the number you bring home, will be 
only in proportion to the money you took with you 
for the purchaſe. Thus there is no ſolid benefit 
reaped from the great maſter- pieces of Rome, but in 
proportion to the genius with which they are conſi- 
dered. Le Sueur, who never was at Rome, and 
had ſeen only from afar, that is, in copies, the riches 
of this great capital of the polite arts, reaped more 


benefit from thence than ſeveral painters who are apt 


to boaſt of having dwelt many years at the foot 
of the capitol. In like manner a young poet im- 


ves by reading Virgil and Horace in proportion 


only to his genius, by the light of which he ſtudies 
the ancients. 


Let thoſe who are born with an indeterminate 


genius, ſuch as have an aptneſs and capacity for 
every thing, apply themſelves therefore to thoſe arts 
and ſciences, in which the moſt knowing are the moſt 
eminent. There are ſome profeſſions, in which the 
imagination or art of inventing is as prejudicial, as 
it is neceſſary in poetry and painting. 
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8 C H AP. VII. 
That Genius's are limited, 


EN born with a genius for a particular 
art or profeſſion, are the only people capa- 
ble of any eminent degree of ſucceſs; but then 
tis obſervable, that theſe are the only profeſſions 
and arts, in which they can poſſibly excel. They 
fall into a very low character, when they quit their 
own ſphere; and Joſe their vigor and penetration 
of mind, as ſoon as they enter upon thipgs for which 
nature has not formed them. 

1 The men here mentioned are not only debarred 
dom excelling in more than one profeſſion, but 
are likewiſe generally confined to one of thoſe 
branches into which the profeſſion is divided. *T7s 
Leet impoſſible, ſays Plato, that the ſame man — 
1 excel in works of a different nature. Tragedy an 

3 42 ; I | comedy are, of all poetic imitations, thoſe which have 

8 :be greateſt reſemblance ; ; and yet the ſame poet has 

not an equal ſucceſs in both. Actors who play in 

4 | ew are not the ſame as thoſe who alt in co- 
I mnedies *. Thoſe painters who have excelled in draw- 

4 ing the ſouls of men, and in a juſt expreſſion of the 

| 2 paſſions, were but indifferent coloriſts. Others have 
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made the blood circulate in the fleſh of their figures; 
but they have not been ſo well acquainted, with the 
expreſſion, as the midling artiſts of the Roman 
ſchool. We have known ſeveral Dutch painters en- 
dowed with a genius for the mechanic part of their 
art, and eſpecially for the* marvelous talent of 
imitating the effects of the chiaro-ſcuro in a nar- 
row ſpace, a talent for which they have been indebt- 
ed ro a particular patience of mind, which enabled 
them to hang for a long time over the ſame work, 
without being ſeized with that vexation and fret- 
ting, which is apt to riſe in men of a livelier diſpo- 
fition, when they ſee their efforts prove ſeveral times 
abortive. Theſe flegmatic painters . have inveſti- 
gated with a kind of obſtinacy, and by an infinite 
number of attempts, the teints, the mezzo-tin- 
tos, and in ſhort every thing neceſſary for the 
degradation of the colors of objects; and by 
their perſeverance they have learnt to paint even 


abt itſelf. We are inchanted with the magic of 
their chiaro-ſcuro; for the various ſhadows are not 
better laid out in nature, than in their pieces. But 
thoſe very painters have been unſucceſsful in other 
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parts of their art, of no leſs conſequence. Bare of 
all invention in their expreſſions, and incapable of 
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to them, they have drawn nothing but low paſſions, 
and a mean ignoble nature. The ſcene of their pie- 
ces is a ſhop, a guard-houſe, or a country kitchen; 
and their heroes are a parcel of ſneaking fel- 
lows. The Dutch painters here mentioned, who 
have attempted hiſtorical pieces, have drawn works 
that are admirable for their chiaro-ſcuro, but in every 
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3 3 ridiculous. The dreſſes of, cheix per- 
| I ſonages gre extravagant, and their, expreſſions low. 
and comic. They draw Ulyſſes without art or cun - 
ning, Suſanna without modeſty, and Scipio without 
any ſtroke of grandeur or courage. Phus the pen= 
cil of theſe frigid artiſts. deprives thoſe, illuſtrious. 


heads of their known character. Our Dptchmen,, 


(among whom *tis-plain I. do not rank the painters 


N of the ſchool of Antwerp) were perfectly ſenſible of 


the value of local colors, but they were incapable 
of drawing the ſame advantage from thence as the 
XX painters of the ſchool of Venice. The talent of co- 
loring, as practiſed by Titian, requires invention; 


and depends more on a fecundity of imagination in 


cContriving proper expedients for the mixture of co- 
A lors, than upon an obſtinate perſeverance. in re- touch · 
1 ng the fame thing a hundred times. 

We may rank Teniers in the number of the pains 
3 ten here mentioned; for tho' he was horn in Bra- 
bant, yet his genius determined him to imitate thaw 
& taſte of the Dutch painters, rather than that of Ru- 


bens and Vandyke, his countrymen and cotempora» 
ries. Never was there a painter, that had greater 
= ſucceſs than Teniers in low ſubje&s, ſuch was the 
excellency of his pencil. He underſtood the chiaro- 
"IT euro perfectly well, and ſurpaſſed all his competi- 
tors in the knowledge of local colors. But when he 
a ttempted hiſtory- painting, his ſucceſs was eyen in- 
"IF icrior to that of indifferent painters. His paſticci, 
hereof he has drawn a vaſt number, are immedi- 
ately known by the mean and ſtupid air of the 
\ a heads of the prineipal perſonages. We commonly 


ere the name of paſticci to pictures drawn by an 
E 2 impoſtor, 
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© es and cat-calls of the pit; and the ſame fate, | 


If Pouſſin had colored as well as Baſſano, he would 


moſt illuſtrious of all the Romans. 


im poſtor, who imitates the hand and manner of com- 


poſing and coloring of another painter, under whoſe 


name he has a mind to expoſe his work to the 
public. OT hefe Nh guor 

There are to be ſeen at Bruſſels in the gallery of 
the Prince de la Tour ſome large hiſtorical pieces, 
deſigned for Cartoons to a ſuit 'of hangings, and re- 
preſenting the hiſtory of the Turriani of Lombardy, 
from whence the houſe of la Tour Taxis is deſcend- 


ed. The firſt pictures are done by Teniers, who g 
cauſed the reſt to be finiſhed by his ſon. Nothing # 
can be more indifferent with reſpect to phe evan - 
and expreſſion, M 


M. de la Fontaine had certainly a natural ge- 
mus for poetry; but his talent was for tales and 
fables, which he has treated with an agreable erudi- 1 
tion, of which this kind of writing did not ſeem ſuſ- 
ceptible. When La Fontaine attempted to write 3 
comedies, they never miſſed being received with the 


tis known, attended his operas. Each kind of poe- 
try requires a particular ability, and nature cannot 1 
beſtow an eminent talent upon a man, without refu- 
fing to favor him with other qualifications. Where- 
fore tis ſo far from being aſtoniſhing that La Fon- 
taine compoſed bad comedies, that it would have 
been a ſubject of ſurprize, had he wrote good ones. 


have made as great a figure among painters, as 
Julius Cæſar among heroes. Had Cæſar been 
juſt, his clemency would have rendered him the 


— . 
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1 "Tis a a matter of great importance to 
the noble artiſts here mentioned, to know wha t kind 


g of poetry and painting their talents have deſigned 
n them for, and to. confine themſelves to that for 
which natute has formed them. Att can-only per- 
fect che aptitude or talent which We have brought 
with us into the world, but cannot give us a talent 
> which nature has refuſed us. It makes indeed a great 
1 addition to our abilities, but this is when we ſtudy a 
| 7 profeſſion for which we have been deſtined by nature: 
we De principal part of art, ſays Quintilian ? „ conſiſts 
BD in attempting things that, are becoming. But this 
1 9 & @ point that can neither be learnt without arts 
4 be intirely acquired by precepis. It often hap- 
U. | pens that a painter remains concealed. among, the 
c croud, who would have been ranked among the 
_ I moſt eminent of his profeſſion, had he not been be- 
- witched by a blind ambition, attempting to excel in 
ne ſome kinds of painting for which he had no capacity; 
„„ whereby he neglected the parts, for which he ha 
3 natural ability. The works he attempted, are, if 
| en will, of a ſuperior claſs: But would it not have 
w* been more. honourable: for him to have held the 
wo firſt place among land-ſkip- painters, than the laſt 
an? among the painters of hiſtory? Is it not a greater 
credit to be mentioned as one of the principal por- 
"es. JN rait-painters of our time, than as a wretched ranger 
uld 4 of lame and ignoble figures? | 
ue paſſion of being eſteemed an univerſal genius, 
o Y bes a great number of artiſts. When the value 


f an artiſt is rated in general, we are apt to take ag 


3 Caput eſt artis decere quod facias. Ita neque fine arte, neque- 
fotum arte tradi poteſt. Quin. Inſt, I. 11, 
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much notice of his indifferent, as of his valuable 
pieces: Wherefore he runs the riſk of having a cha: 


racter or definition given of him as author ef the 


former. What a number of eminent authors ſhould 


we have had, if their writings had been leſs volumi- 


nous! Had: Martial left us only thoſe hundfed epi- 
grams, which men of learning in all countries gene- 
rally know by heart; had his bock contained n6 
larger à collection than that of Catullus; there would 
be no ſuch great diſtinction made berweeh him and 
that ingenious Roman knight. At leaſt there would 
never have been a great wit * ſo incenſed at ſeeing 
theſe two writers compared, as to commit every 
year with grekt ceremony a copy of Martial to the 
flames, in order to appeaſe by this whimſical ſactis 
fice the poetic manes of Catullus. 

Let us return to the limits preſcribed by natüts 
to the moſt extenſive genius, and conclude; that the 

eaſt limited genius is that, whoſe bounds are not of 


narrow a compaſs as thoſe of others. Optimus ils 
qui minimis urgetur. Now there is nothing more 
proper ſor diſcovering the limits of an artiſt's ge- 
nius, than his performances in ſome branch or kind, 


for which nature has not deſigned him. 


Emulation and ſtudy can never enable a genius HM 
to leap beyond the bounds which nature hath pre- 


{cribed to his activity. Labor indeed may perfect 
him, but I queſtion whether it can give him a greater 
extent than he has received from nature. The extent 
which labor ſeems to communicate to genius's, is 
only apparent; and art inſtructs them to conceal 


Naugerius a learned Italian in the 16th century. 


1 thing 
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their limits, but it never extends them. The ſamne 
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| thing happens to men in all profeſſions, as in that of 
Lane A man who has attained in a particular 
kind of play to the utmoſt extent of his ability, ad- 

vances no farther, and the leſſons of the beſt maſters, 
and even the continual practice of gaming for the 
1 pace of ſeveral years, are incapable of giving him 
1 any greater improvement. Wherefore labor and ex- 
A * will enable painters, as well as poets, to give 
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| a greater correctneſs, but not a greater ſublimity, 
l to their productions. They cannot make them 
Lans forth works of a character ſuperior to theif 
a natural capacity. A genius who has only received 
N T © of nature the wings of a dove, will never learn to 
. 5 ſoar with the flight of an eagle. We ſeldom acquire, 
; as Montagne obſerves, by ſtudying other men's 
: | works, the talent they had for invention. The imi- 
a ation of ſpeaking is ſoon acquired; that of judging 
a i | = and inventing is not ſo eaſily attained. Women's man- 
f 7224s and attire may be borrowed , but ſtrength and _ 
4 | $ | nerves cannot. * 
0 43 1 The leſſons of an eminent muſician unfold our 
* organs, and learn us to ſing methodically: And yet 
> | 1 Juey make but a very ſmall alteration in the ſound 
„ 3 1 ; and extent of our natural voice, notwithſtanding 
1 chey ſeem to give it a ſoftneſs and ſome kind of extent. 
No that which conſtitutes the difference of our 
9 minds, as long as the ſoul continues united to the 
.- body, is a thing no leſs real than what diſcriminates 
at 1 our voices and faces, Philoſophers of all ſects agree, 
3 that the character of our minds proceeds from the 
conformation of thoſe organs of the brain, which 


3 aſſiſt the ſoul to diſcharge its functions. Now it de- 
4 Eſſays, book a, chap. 5. 
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pends no more on us to change the conformation, 
or configuration of theſe organs than to alter that of 
the muſcles and cartilages of our face and throat. 
Jt ever there happens any phyſical alteration in theſe 
organs, tis not produced by the mere effort of our 
will, but by ſome phyſical change ſupervening in 
our conſtitution ; and they are altered in the 
ſame manner as the other parts of the body. Our 
minds do not therefore attain to a reſemblance by 
looking at one another ; unleſs it be as our voice and 
faces are capable of acquiring a likeneſs. Art does 
not augment the phyſical extent of our voice, or in- 
creaſe our genius, only inaſmuch as the exerciſe, 
wherein conſiſts the practice of the art, is capable of 
making a real change of ſome part of the conſtruc- 
tion of our organs. Naw the change which exerciſe is 
Capable of making 1s a very ſmall matter. Art does 
no more remove the defects of organization which 


It learns to conceal, than it augments the natural e- 
1 of ſuch Phyſical talents as are improved by its 


leſſons. 1 
CHAP. VIII. = 
Of plagiaries : What it is they differ in from "i 
thoſe, who improve. {heir Hug es to the bes Mi 
advantage. 3 
UT cannot (ſome will ſay) an artiſt ſupply the 3 | 
want of elevation and the ſterility of his genius, 
by tranſplanting into his works thoſe beauties which 
are ſo much admired in the productions of eminent 
+ 2 maſters? 
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maſters? Can't he ſoar by the counſels of his friends, 
1 to where the ſtrength of his own genius would never 
have been able to carry him? 

With reſpect to the firſt point, my anſwer is, that 
it was always allowable to receive the affiſtance of 
other people 8 wit, enen it be done without = 

iſm. 
8 - That which conſtitutes a plagiary, is the publiſh- 
ing another man's work for one's own. *Tis giving 


f for our own / compoſition, intire verſes which we 
| | have had neither trouble nor merit in tranſplanting 
| from another man's performance. I ſay, when we 
, a have tranſplanted without trouble, for if we happen 


f to adopt the verſes of a poet, who has wrote in a dif- 
2X7 ferent language from our own, we are not then guilty 
of plagiariſm. The verſe becomes in ſome mea- 


3 

ſure ours, becauſe the new expreſſion, with which we 

h have clad another perſon's thought, is our proper 

ty. There is ſome merit in committing ſuch 2 

ts theft, as it cannot be executed well without trouldep * 
and without being endowed at leaſt with the talent * 1 
of expreſſion. There is as much induſtry requiſite 

10 ſucceed in this, as was neceſſary in Sparta to ſteal like 
a gentleman. To diſcover in our own language pro- 
per terms, and equivalent expreſſions to thoſe which 

m che ancient or modern author has made uſe of: To 


be able to give them a proper turn, in order to 
convey the energy of the thought, and preſent us 
with the ſame image as the original, is not the taſk 


..— 
= 


and buſineſs of a ſcholar. Theſe thoughts tranſ- 
us, lane thus from one language into another, can 
ich ſucceed only in the hands of thoſe, who have at 
ent leaſt the talent of inventing terms. Wherefore 
rs? i when 
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when they ſucceed, one half of theif beauty be- 
longs to thoſe who ſet them in a new light. 

The reputation therefore of Virgil cannot be di- 
miniſhed, by ſhewing that he botrowed a vaſt num- 
ber of things from Homer. Fulvius Urſinus put 
himſelf to a great deal of trouble to very little pur- 
poſe, if he collected all the paſſages which the La- 


tin poet imitated in the Greek, merely to aſperſt the 


character of the Latin writer. Virgil. has acquired, 
as it were, a right to the property of all thoſe ideas 
which he borrowed of Homer. They belong to him 
fairly in Latin, becauſe of the elegant turn and con- 
dene with which he has rendered them in his 6wn 
language, and the dexterity with which he ſers thoſe 
fragments in a regular building whereof he is the 
architect. Thoſe who imagined they might leſſen 
Boileau's reputation, by printing by way of com- 
ment, at the bottom of the text of his works, the 
yerſes of Horace and. Juvenal which he inchiſed. in 
The verſes of the 
ancients, which this pot has fo artfully turned into 
French, and ſo completely rendered an homogeneous 
part of the work in which he ingrafts them, that 
the whole ſcens to be one connected thought of the 
ſame perſon, are as great an honour to Boilean, as 
thoſe. chat flow quite new from his vein. The ori- 


ginel turn he gives his tranſlations, the boldneſs of 


his expreſſions, as free as if they had rifen with his 
conception, diſplay almoſt as much invention as the 
production of a new thought. This is what made 
J Bruyere ſay *, that Boileau ſeemed to create orher 
men ideas. 

4 Harangue to the 8 b 
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un even adds a peculiar grate to one's works, td 
abel them with e antique fragments. The verſes 
of Horace and Virgil well tranſlated, and ſeaſonably 
applied in a French poem, Have pretty neat the ſame 
effect as the antique ſtatues in the gallery of Verſailles: 
re feaders are pleaſed to fee in a new dteſs, the 
1 thought with which they were formerly dilighted-if 


Lia. They ate glad to have ah opportunity of 
tteciting the verſes of an ancient poet, in order to 
eompare them with thoſe of a mödern imitater,; 
obo ſtrives to vie with his original. There is wy 
* thing ſo inconfiderable but fell. love ſets a value upon 
1 wheh it flatters 6ur vanity. Wherefore authors molt 
e Feelebrated for the fecundity of their genius, have 
5 dot diſdained to add this kind of grace of orhament 


to their works. Was it a ſterility of imagination 


1 R ö 0 which obliged Corneille and La Fontaine to borrow ſo 
i 3 many things from "the ancients? Moliere has: Tres 
2 © queitly done the fame; and tho' he wis rich ene 

e wich his own fund, he tranſlated nevertheleſs 

o if F verſes ſucceſſively frei Ovid, in the tecond act of 
5 KT the Miſanthrope. 

at xz We may admit vf the affiſtanes of thoſe poets, 
„e ho have wrote in the modern tongues ; 44 
as 3 we thay benefit by the help ef the works of the 
,A Greeks and Romans; but when we make uſe. of the 


productions of modern poets, We ought, me⸗ 
4 Mtbinks, to mention whom we are "indebted to, ef- 
d clay if we borrow a conſiderable part. I do 

Pot approve, for inſtance, M. de la Foſſe's bor- 
9 I rFowng the intrigue, characters, and principal 
incidents of the tragedy of Manlius*, from Mr. 
q $ ane was ated in 1697. 


Otway's 


9.0 
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Otway's Engliſh play, intitled, Venice Preſervet b, 
without mentioning the work which had been of ſuch 
ſervice to him. All that can he alledged in defence 
of M. de la Foſſe, is, that he has only uſed; repriſals 
in quality of a Frenchman, hecauſe Otway him- 
ſelf borrowed from the hiſtory of the conſpiracy of 
Venice, by the abbot of St Reale, the ſubject, the 
principal characters, and the moſt beautiful paſſages 
of his piece. If M. de la Foſſe has taken from 
Otway ſome things which the Engliſh poet did not 
borrow of the abbot of St Real, as the epiſode. of the 
marriage of Servilius, and the Cataſtrophe, tis by: * 
reaſon that he who retakes a hip. which had been 7 
made a prize by the, enemy, . is; ſuppoſed to have a 
right, to. the goods, which, hey! have added 00 bno 
freight of the veſſel. F 

As all painters: nk; as it were, | «the fawn line 
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guage, they cannot. borrow the famous ſtrokes of 

another painter, if his works be {till exiſting. Pouſſin x 

nn have adopted the notion of the Greek pain- 

der, who repreſented Agamemnon with his head 

veiled at the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, in order to con- 

vey a ſtronger idea of the exteſs of grief which over 

whelmed the father of the victim. He might have 

made uſe of this ſtroke for the ſame expreſſion, bß 

repreſenting Agrippina hiding her face with her hands 

in the picture _ of the death of Germanicus, The 

Greek painter's piece was no longer exiſting, when 4 

4 the Frenchman drew his. But Pouſſin would 

ix have been charged with having; ſtole this ſtroke, 
* were it to be ſeen in one of Raphael s Or Carer s 

if pictures, - : : 

|| 0 . — , "Print ed i in 1674 
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FT © As there is no merit in ſtealing a head from Ra- 
| F phael, or'a figure from Dominichino ; as the theft 
4 is not attended with any great labor, "tis forbidden 
A under pain of public contempt: But as both talent | 
and labor are required to animate the marble of an 
antique figure, and to make of a ſtatue a living figure, 
, = which ſhall concur to the ſame action with other per- 
ſonages, tis a commendable performance. A painter is 
WM therefore allowed to make uſe of an Apollo of Bel- 
veder, to repreſent Perſeus, or ſome other hero of 
: Perſeus's age, provided he animates this ſtatue, and 
is not ſatisfied with copying it correctly, in order to 
| Place i in the picture juſt as it is in the niche. Let 
"XX painters therefore give life to thoſe ſtatues before 
4 they make them act. This is what Raphael has done, 
” IM who ſeems, Prometheus like, to have ſtole fire from 
heaven to animate them. I refer thoſe who deſire 
7 further inſtructions on this ſubject, to a Latin wri- 
ung of Rubens, concerning the imitation of antique 
» ſtatues. It were to be wiſhed, that this great 3 
4 nius had always practiſed his own leſſons. 
Painters who make the ſame uſe of antiques as 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and ſome others have 
- done, may be compared to Virgil, Racine, or Boi- 
p leau. Theſe have made uſe of poems that were an- 
. cient with regard to the time in which they com- 
8 poſed, in the ſame manner as the illuſtrious painters 
* "3&8 above-mentioned made uſe of antique ſtatues. As 
" for painters who have no poetic rapture, whoſe intire 
A pms confiſts in laying, as it were, the pictures 
* 2 | of great maſters under contribution, demanding two 


heads of one, an arm of another, and from the richeſt of 
all 
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all A group; robbers, that frequent Parnaſſus only 
to plunder paſſengers ; I compare them to patchers 
of centons, the moſt contemptihle of all verſifiexs, 
Let them take care they don't fall into the hands of 
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mount 3 for he will be ſure to ſtigmatize. . 1 
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is a v ence between carryin * 
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from 2 gallery the painter's art, or between appro- 
priating the manner of operating peculiar to the ad- 
mired artiſt, and transferring into our Portofolio a 


ble of converting, like Raphael, the grand and fin- 
= 


gular things he remarks, into his own ſubſtance. 


Without laying hold of the general principles, he is 
ſatisfied with copying what he has before his eyes. 
He therefore takes a figure along with him, but he A | 
does not learn to treat in the ſame taſte a figure of 
his own invention. A man of genius gueſſes at the 9 
artiſt's manner of performing. He fees him, as it 


re, at work, by looking at his performance ; 


and laying hold of his manner, 'tis in his imagina- 1 


tion only he carries off the booty. 


With regard to the counſels of people of under- 'X 
ſtanding, tis true they may prevent painters and NF 


poets from committing errors; hut they cannot ſug- 
geſt the expreſſions and the poetic ſtile, nor ſupply 
dhe defect of genius. They may ſtraiten th 


- = * 


e ur, 
but they cannot render it fertile. Theſe counſels ⁵⁶ 


are fit only for correcting miſtakes, and principally 1 


for rectifying the plan of a work of ſame extent ; | A 
ſuppoſing the authors happen to ſhew a ſketch of ⁵& 
_ plan, and thoſe whom they conſult, conſider Wl 
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and examine it well, and have it, purſuant to Quin- 
$ * advice, as preſent in their minds as if they 
* it themſelves. Tis thus Boileau gave 
thols counſels to Racine, which proved ſo frequently 
of uſe to him. What can a poet in reality expect 
from reading a work to a friend, to which he has 
already put the laſt hand, than to be ſet right con- 
cerning ſome word, or at furtheſt with reſpect to 
ſome ſentiment? Let us even ſuppoſe, that after a 
ſingle reading we may be able to give good advice 
to the artiſt with refpe&t to the plan of his 
work; is it to be imagined he would be patient and 
docile enough to comply with us, and to mould 
anew a work which he had already finiſhed, 
| imagining he was to have no farther trouble about 
= it? 
9H The moſt ſublime genius's are not born great ar- 
tiſts, but only capable of becoming ſuch. Tis by 


dint of labor they rife to their higheſt point of per- 
fection. = 


Dodrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Reftique cultus pectora roborant. Honk. od. 4. I. 4. 
Yet the beſt blood by learning is refin'd, 

And virtue arms the ſold mind. 


But the impatience of appearing in public ſpurs vs 
on; and we attempt to write a poem, when we 2 
ſcarce yet able to turn a verſe. Inſtead of 


to work for ourſelves, we muſt labor, forloorh, f for 


n 
_ 
wo” - 1 


7 Diligeater legendum oft, ac pane ad ſeribendi ſollicitudinem. 
Nec per parter mado ſcrutanda ſunt ommia, ſed per fectus * 
ex integro reſumendus. Quixx. de inſt. 
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the public. Such is particularly the fate of young 
poets ; but as they do not know their own geri 


and have not as yet formed a ſtyle ſuitable to their 


character, and proper for expreſling the ideas of 2 
their imagination, they are conſequently miſtaken in 


chuſing ſuch ſubjects as are not agreable to their 


talents, and inimitating in their firſt productions, the 


Kyle, turn, and manner of thinking of other writers. 
For example, Racine * wrote his firſt tragedy in the 


taſte of Corneille, tho' he had not a talent of treat- 
ing tragedy in the manner as Corneille has handled 
it. Racine would have never been able to ſupport 
himſelf, had he, to make uſe of this expreſſion, con- 


tinued to walk in his predeceſſor's buſkins. Tis Y 
therefore very natural for young poets, who inſtead 


of imitating that ſide of nature which their genius 
points out to them, ſtrive to copy the part which 
others have imitated z who uſe violence to their ta- 
lent, and endeavour to force it to purſue the ſame i 


„ck which others have beaten with ſucceſs ; *tis ve- 


, 


ry natural, 1 ſay, for them to write very indifferent 
Pieces in the beginning; pieces that may be ſaid to 
be unworthy of primogeniture with reſpect to their 
younger brothers. 

*Tis in vain nevertheleſs to attempt to perſ bode 
young people, preſſed by emulation, excited by the 
fire and activity of youth, and ſpurred on by the 
impatience of their genius to the purſuit of fame, 
to defer making their appearance in public, till they 
have diſcovered their kind of talent, and ſufficiently 
improved it. It would be to no purpoſe to tell them, 
that it would be gaining a great point to ſurprize 


Les freres ennemis, or the brothers at variance. 
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PoE TRY and PAIN TIN G. 65 
the public; that they would be much more reſpected, 
were they never to appear as apprentices in their 
profeſſion; that unexpected maſter- pieces, againſt 
which envy has no time to form a party, make a 
much greater progreſs than works long expected, 
which find rival critics upon their guard, and the 
character of whoſe author may be defined from ſome 
indifferent poem or picture. Nothing is capable of 
VE reſtraining the im petuoſity of a young man, ſeduced 
by the flattering incentive of vanity, whereof the 
exceſs only is to be cenſured in youth. | Beſides, as 
Cicero ® obſerves, PRIN does nat al to young 
people's ſhare. 
IS Theſe precipitate 8 nie but *tis 
omjuſt they ſnould injure the memory of illuſtrious 

IT artiſts. © Ts. not a prenticeſhip neceſſary 1 in all pro- 
feſſions ? Now a prenticeſhip conſiſts in committing 
faults, in order to become capable of avoiding them. 
bo we even ſo much as dream of reproaching a perſon 
chat writes good Latin, with the barbariſms and fo” . 
Wy ciſms with which his firſt exerciſes muſt have been un?çg?C⁶;çG 
I doubtedly ſtuffed. If painters and poets have the miſ- 
fortune of ſerving their prenticeſhip under the inſpection. 

Hof the public, we ought not however to lay thoſe little 
miſtakes to their charge; in giving a deſcription of 
heir character after Giey have artaiied to on rank 


e of eminent artiſts. 

„5 But artiſts witbött a genius, ; his are as s fir to be 
y Poiin'sas Titian's eleves, jog on all their life in the 
y 1 oad in which hazard has firſt engaged them; whereas 
b, ven endowed with genius perceive, when they chikce to 
ae Pe led aſtray, that they have got into a wrong road: Upon 


"4 


* Prudentia non cadit in hanc ætatem. C1c. pro Cœlio. 
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which they abandon it to take up with another, and 
quit that of their maſter to go in purſuit of a new 
one. By maſter I underſtand here performances as 
well as perſons. Raphael, tho“ dead above two 
hundred years ago, may ſtill train up pupils. Our 
young artiſt therefore, who is bleſt with a genius, 
enters upon a practice of his own to imitate nature, 
and this practice he forms from maxims reſulting 
from his own and other people 8 labor. Every day 
adds ſome new Amprovemens: to his former know- 
ledge. Each elegy and picture he makes, contri- 
butes to render him a better painter or poet; and 
he excels at length thoſe who probably had the ad- 
vantage of him in maſters and models. There is == 
nothing hut what 8forge: — an opportunity for 
ſome uſeful reflection; and in the midſt of an open 
field he makes as aſeful ; a ftudy, as if he were in his ll 
cabinet. In fine, his merit, raiſed to its higheſt il 
pitch of perfection, ſupports itſelf, with credit, n Co 
organs growing feeble: ghro!;; old age, his trem- 
* bling hand is no longer able co accompany Dahon yet b 
vigorous imagination. Genius. is the laſt thing that 
grows old in man. The moſt gecrepit and broken 4 
with age become warm, and aſſume an air of youth, 
when they enter into a diſcourſe of things relating 1 
to the profeſſion, for which. they. received a genius 3B 
from nature. Let yon withered old officer ſpeak, of 
war, he ſeems. ſeized with inſpiration, , as if he were 
ſitting upon a tripod; he talks like a man of forty, i 
and finds matter and expreſſions with the ſame readi- 
neſs. and eaſe, as that which a blood N 1 
with 1 affords for * and ys 4 
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Several ocular witneſſes have aſſured me, that 
Pouſſin was, to the very end of his life, a youthful 
painter with reſpect to his imagination. His merit 
ſurvived the dexterity of his hand, and he till con- 
tinued to invent, when he had no longer the talents 
requiſite for the execution. In this reſpect, there 
is ſome kind of difference between poets and 


painters. The plan of a long poem, the diſpoſi- 


tion of which, to be good for any thing, ſhould 
be formed in the head of the inventer, cannot be 


executed without the aſſiſtance of memory; inſomuch 
that the plan muſt feel the effect of the infeebling 
of this faculty; a conſequence that too commonly 
attends old age. The memory of old men is trea- 
cherous with regard to new things. Hence aroſe 
the defects which occur in the plan of the latter tra- 
gedies of the great Corneille. The adventures are 
not properly brought on, and the perſonages are 
frequently thrown into ſituations, in which they 
have nothing that is good or natural to ſay : Yet we 
may diſtinguiſh now and then the elevation, and 
even the fecundity of Corneilles 1 by means 
of che . + 39: tn 


CHAP. {i - 


of the obſtacles ahi < retard the e Y 
_ Jouny artifts. AE 


LL geniuſes ſhew themſelyes s time or 
other, but they do not all attain to that de- 
ger of perfection which nature has rendered them 


F.2 capable 
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capable of acquiring. Some there are, whoſe pro- 
greſs is ſtopt in the very middle of their courſe. A 
young man cannot make all the advancement he is 
capable of in the art of painting, unleſs his hand be 
perfected at the ſame time with his imagination. 
*Tis not ſufficient for painters to conceive noble 
ideas, to imagine the moſt elegant compoſitions, and 
to diſcover the moſt pathetic expreſſions ; their hand 
muſt acquire likewiſe a docility of bending a hun- 
dred different ways, to become capable of drawing 
_ exactneſs the lines preſcribed by their imagina- 
We ſhall be incapable of performing any 
<6 « thing worth notice, ſays Freſnoi in his art of 
* painting, unleſs our hand be taught to ſpread on 

4 canvaſs the beauties which our mind produces.“ 


Sic nibil ars operd manuum privata ſupremum 
: - "Exequitur, ſed languet iners uti vintta lacertos, 
 Diſpoſi tumque lypum non lingua pinxit Apelles. 
—_— FE REsNOI de arte graphica. 


Genius hath its arms tied, as it were, in an artiſt 
whoſe hand is not docile and pliant. The ſame 
pretty near may be ſaid of the eye as of the hand. 
The eye of a painter ought to be accuſtomed early, 
to judge by a ſure and eaſy operation, what effect 
may ariſe from a certain mixture or oppoſition of co- 
lors; what effect a figure of a particular height may 
have in a group; and what may be the effect of a 
particular group, after the picture is colored. If the 
imagination hath not a hand and eye at its diſpoſal 
capable of forwarding its views, its compleateſt ideas 
will be able to produce only ſome coarſe picture, 
which the very artiſt unt has drawn it will 13 
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PoE TRY and PAINTING. 0 69 
fo inferior will he find the execution of his hand to 


the invention of his mind. 

The ſtudy neceſſary, for perfecting the eye and 
hand, does not conſiſt in giving ſome hours to an 
interrupted labor. It demands an intire attention 
and conſtant perſeverance for the ſpace of ſeveral 
years. Every one knows the maxim which forbids 
painters to let a day paſs without drawing a ſtroke ; 
a maxim fo very judicious, that it is commonly ap- 
plied to all ſorts of profeſſions. Nulla dies fine linea. 

The proper time of life for acquiring this per- 
fection of eye and hand, is that in which our inter- 
nal and external organs are compleatly formed; that 
is, from fifteen to thirty. The organs contract with 
eaſe, during this period, all thoſe habits, : of which 
their firſt conformation renders them ſuſceptible. 
But if thoſe precious years are loſt, if they ſlip away 
without being laid out to an advantage; the docility 
of our organs leaves us, which all our repeated ef- 
forts will never be able to recal. Tho' our tonge” 
is a much ſuppler organ than our hand, yet we al- 
ways miſpronounce a foreign language, which we 
have learnt after the age of thirty. 

Unhappily for mankind, *tis in thoſe precious 
years we are moſt apt to be called away from ſeri- 
ous applications. Tis then we begin to confide in 
our own knowledge, which can be no more than the 
very firſt dawn of prudence. *Tis then we loſe 
dhat docility for counſel, which ſerves children in · 
ſtead of a great many virtues ; and our reſolution, 
as weak as our reaſon, is not ſufficient proof againſt 
wearineſs and diſlike. Horace defines a young man, 


9 — Moni- 
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— — — Manitoribus aſper, 01% 
Utilium tardus provi ſor, prodigus æriss, ö 

Sublimis, e & amata relingurre 2 ; 


Rough to reproof, and eaſy bent to vice: 
Inconſtant, eager, haughty, fierce, and proud , 
A very flow provider for bis good, 88 
And prodigal of his coin and of his blood. _. 


CrtzcH. 


Beſides, every thing affords us, in this ſtage of hfe, 

opportunities of indulging our pleaſures. The va- 
rious taftes of a young man are paſſions, and his 
paſſions are furies. The fire of their blood brings 
ſeveral of theſe upon them at a time; and 'tis very i 
extraordinary, if their infant reaſon. can be miſtreſs 
only for a few moments. MW 

rr F 
the genius of poetry and painting cannot dwell in a 
A of a cold temperament, or of an indolent hu: 
mor. That very conſtitution which makes him a 
poet or a painter, inclines him to the livelieſt of paſ- 
ſions. The hiſtory of ſuch eminent artiſts as have 
not been ſhipwrecked upon the rocks here mentioned, 
abounds at leaſt with the dangers they have been ex- 


\ 1 


poſed to, and their narrow eſcapes : Some have been a 7 


daſhed to pieces, but there are none of them but + 
what have at leaſt run a-ground. | 1 
I cannot conceive the cauſe of the Biſhop of Al- 1 
ba's furpaſſing himſelf in the defeription. he gives us 
of the inquietudes and tranſports of a young poet 
tyrannized by a paſſion, which ſtruggles with his 
genius, 


rr 9. 
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genius; and drags him againſt his will from the occu- 
pations for which nature has formed him. 

Sepe etenim teftos immittis in offibus ignes | 


Verſat amor, milliſque eſt intus flamma medullas ;, 


" Nec miſerum patitur vatum meminiſſe, nec unde 
Caſtaliæ, tantum ſuſpirat vulnere cæto, 
Ante oculos fimulacra volant nocteſque dieſque 
Nuncia virginei vultus, quem perditus ardet. 
Nec potis eſt alid fixam traducere mentem 
Saucius. ; Vipa art. poet. I. 1. 


Oft hidden fires on > aff his vitals ; prey, 

Devour the youth, and melt his ſoul away 
By. flow degrees; — blot out his golden dreams, 
The tuneful poets, and Caſtalian ſtreams ; | 

Struck with a ſecret wound, he weeps and fighs ; &. 

In every thought the darling phantoms riſe ; | 

The fancied charmer ſwims before his fight, 

His theme all day, bis viſion all the night < | 

The wandering object takes up all his care, gw 

Nor can he quit th' imaginary fair. PITT. 


The nature of the waters of Hi ppocrene does not 
render them proper, as yet, for extinguiſhing 'this 
ſort of conflagration. 

The paſſion of drinking is ſtill more 
than the foregoing : It occaſions a great loſs of 
time, and diſables a young artiſt from making a good 
uſe of what little leiſure it leaves him. Exceſs of 
liquor is not one of thoſe vices, which age is apt to 


correct in man: And yet it deprives the mind in a 


few years of its vigor, and the body of great part 
of its ſtrength. A man too much addifted to! to liquor, 


is ſurly and heavy without his bottle, and what little 
| F 4 ſpirits 
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ſpirits he has, ariſe only from the digeſtion of a ſto- 
mach, which 2 neceſſarily be {polled before its 
time. 

Horace, woe pe 0 peaks e fore that a 
young man who. has a mind to excel in any profeſ- 
ſion, ought. to be very en 5 


Auwſtinuit venere & vino. —»— Hon. de arte. 


Nor . the Joys of wine, nor - ſweets of love. 
CREECH. 


e the leaſt auſtere of all writers, requires a 
young man, 'who intends to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
his ſtudies, to be very ſober. Frugalitatis lege pal- 
leat exafla. Juvenal ſpeaking of the poets of his 
time, who wrote large works, ſays, that they abſtain- 
ed from wine even on thoſe days, which were ſet aſide 
by cuſtom for the pleaſures of the table. 


— . fuit utile multis 


| we, allere S vinum toto neſcire Decembri. 
Jov. far. 7. 


Then, then, * twas worth a writer's pains, to pine, 
Look pale, and all December taſte no wine. 
Mr. CnARLES DRYDEN, 


I ſhall not be mproached with having ſummoned 
the young people whom I intend here to arraigh, 
before too ſevere a tribunal, Sal In 
In fine, as the hurry and precipitation of a young 
painter is not always attended with ſucceſs, he may 
now and then chance to take a diſlike to a labori- 
cous employment, the ſucceſs of which does not anſwer 
his expectations. The natural impatience of young 
e is the cauſe of their wanting to reap imme- 
| diately 
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Jiately after they have ſown. The allurement of an 


exerciſe to which our genius invites us, helps us 
very much to ſurmount our diſlikes, and withſtand 
our pleaſures: but tis always better, when the de- 
ſire of making our fortune comes in to aſſiſt the im- 
pulſe of our genius. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 


3 that a young man, whom his inclination determines to 
WW be a painter, ſhould find himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, as 


to conſider his art as the means of his eſtabliſhment, 
and to expect his figure and appearance in the 
world, in proportion to the improvement he makes 
in his profeſſion, If a young man's fortune, in- 
ſtead of engaging him in a conſtant labor, concurs 
with the levity of his age to call him off from appli- 
cation; what can we expect, but that he will let the 
time proper for the forming of his organs ſlide away 
inſenſibly without improving in his art? A work 
frequently interrupted, and generally accompanied 
only with a ſuperficial attention, is inſufficient co 
perfect an artiſt, In fact, the ſucceſs of our labSr 
depends almoſt as much on the diſpoſition we are in 
when we apply ourſelves; on what we were about 
before we began; and on what we intended to do 
after we finiſh; as on the duration of the very 
labor itſelf. When the force of genius brings a 
young painter back to a more ſerious ſtudy of his 
art, after'the drunkenneſs of his youth is paſt ; his 


ö ? eyes and hands are no longer capable of improve- 


ment. If he has a mind to make good pictures, 
let him meddle only with that part which depends 


on the imagination, and let another hand be con- 


cerned in the execution. 
Poets, 
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Poets, whoſe prenticeſhip is not attended with fo 
much difficulty as that of painters, can always ren- 
der themſelves capable of anſwering their vocation. 
The very firſt ardor with which their genius inſpires 
them, is ſufficient to learn the rules of poetry; for 
tis not thro? ignorance that ſo many writers tranſ- 
greſs them. The greateſt part of thoſe who violate 
theſe rules, know them very well; but they find 
themſelves deſtitute of abilities ſufßcient for — 
them to practice. 21, 

Tis true a poet may uke a diſſike Wn"? enter- 
taining us with long performances, becauſe of the 
trouble attending the diſpoſition of the plan. Per- 
ſeverance is not a virtue that young people are 
fond of. If they apply themſelves with ardor to the 
moſt laborious and moſt difficult exerciſes, tis upon 
candition of the ſhortneſs of their continuance. *Tis 

therefore a great happineſs for fociety, when young 
poets are obliged by their n to engage in a 

Y ee application. 
| By the neceſſity of making o1 one's en 1 do not 
mean that of ſubſiſting. The extremity of indi- 
gence, which obliges a perſon to write for bread, 
contributes only to lead a man of genius aſtray, who 
conſulting not his talents, but his wants, pitches up- 
an that kind of poetry which he finds moſt lucra- 
tive. Inſtead of compoſing ingenious allegories and 
excellent ſatyres, he ſpends his time in ſcribling wretch- 
ed pieces for the ſtage : for the Kage in France! is the 

Peru of poets. | | 

A poetic enthuſiaſm is not a talent, which the 
fear of ſtarving can inſpire. If, as Perſius ſays, who 
| calls 


' Þ ' 
. 
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calls the belly the father of induſtry, ingenit largi- 


tor venter, an empty belly ſharpens people's wit, 
writers muſt certainly be ercepted.  Dodleat ob- 
ſerves, after Juvenal, that 


4 Re e Ml fe ol gs U pe l: Ae 


2 When Horace Bacchus faw, his guts were full. 
n fact, as the faid Latin poet explains exceedingly 
= well, to ſet foot on the mount Olympus, to pene- 
trate into the projects of the Gods, to give feaſts and 
entertainments to the Goddeſſes, is not the buſtrieſs 
of a poor ſhabby fellow, that does not know where 
to get a dinner. If Virgil, continues Juvenal, had 
not had the eaſe and conveniences of life, thoſe hy- 
dras, which he reprefents as ſuch hideous monſters, 
would have been no more than ordinary ſnakes. 
The fury, which fills the boſom of Turnus —_ A- 
mata with rage, would have been, to ſpe: 


our way, like only to the tranquil Eumenis « * 
opera of Iſis. 


Magne mentis opus, nec de lodice parandi 
Aitonitæ, currus & equos facieſque Deorum 
. Aſpicere, & qualis Rutulum confundat Erynnis. 
Nam fi Virgilio puer & tolerabile defet . 
_ Hoſpitium, caderent omnes a crinibus dri. 
Juv. fat. - 


1 wit ſhould have no care, or this alone, 
To make his riſing numbers juſtly run. 
Phæbus and Bacchus, thoſe two jolly Gods, 
Bear no ftarv'd poets to their .bleft abodes. 
Jig not for hungry wit, with wants controll d, 
The face of Fove in council to behold : 


Or 
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Or fierce Alefto, when ber brand ſbe wal 

\ Betwixt the Trojan and Rutilian. boſt. 

If Virgil's ſuit Mæcenas had not ſped, 

And ſent Alexis to the poet's bed, 5 

The creſted ſnakes bad dropt upon the ground, 

And the loud trumpet languiſb d in the ſound. 
Mr. CHARLES DRY DEN. 


Exceſs of; want debaſes the mind, and a genius re- 
duced .thro' m to write, loſes one half of his 
vigor. 

On the other hand, pleaſures are as s great an ob- 
ſtruction as want, to a poet's improvement. True 
it is that Lucan compoſed his Pharſalia, notwith- 
ſtanding all the-amuſements and avocations, which 
are thecommon conſequence of opulency. He receiv- 
ed the compliments of his friends on the ſucceſs of 
his poem, in his gardens inriched with ſtatues of 
marble ; but one ſingle example proves nothing. Of 
all thoſe poets who have ever attained to a high de- 
glee of reputation, Lucan is the only one, to the 
beſt of my remembrance, that always lived from his 
earlieſt years in plenty. I believe every one will join 
iſſue with me, when I aſſert, that Moliere would ne- 
ver have taken the pains neceſſary for rendering 
himſelf capable of compoſing Les femmes ſeavantes, 
nor have been at the trouble of writing it after he 
had qualified himſelf for it, had he been in poſſeſſion 


of an eſtate of a hundred thouſand livres a year, at 


the age of twenty. Methinks I diſcover the proper 
ſituation of a young poet, in a witty expreſſion of our 
king Charles IX. Poets and horſes, (ſaid that young 
prince in Latin, a language with which the cuſtom 


| of that time allowed even polite people to ſprinkle 


their 
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their converſation) ought not to be fattened, but 
fed. Equi & poetæ alendi ſunt non ſaginandi. The 
exceſſive paſſion which the great folks of that time 
had for their horſes renders this compariſon excuſa- 
ble, as the faſhion of thoſe days authoriſed it. The 
deſire of improving his fortune raiſes the ſpirit of a 
3 who is in this fituation, without any danger of 
1 want to debaſe his mind, and oblige him to run af- 
er a ſordid ſtipend, as ſo many mercenary ſcribblers 
of dramatic poems, who ſeem to trouble their heads 

very little about the ſucceſs of their pieces, but to fix 
hear attention on the money they expect. 


Oeſtit enim mnummun in loculos dimittere, poſt hoc 
, cadas ar reite Gary Fabula tals. 


Nn Hom." ep. 1. l. 2. 


: He writes * 90 and if bis pot tet s cramm d. 
f He cares vol, let the play be clapp'd or damn'd. 


Cx EER. 


As the mechanic part of our poetry is very diff 
cult to thoſe who writ none hut excellent verſes, and 
eaſy to ſuch as are cohtented with ſcribbling indiffe- 
rent ones, hence we have a a greater number of bad 
poets. than painters, ' Every one that has the leaſt 
glimmering of wit, or the ſmalleſt tincture of learn- 
ing, attempts to write verſes ; and unhappily for 
poets, every body becomes chas a Judge, ſoas to pro- 
nounce ſentence on all new poems, with the ſeverity 
of a rival. Poets have complained a long time of 


ur che great number of competitors, who ſtart up daily 
o WI to the facility of the mechanic part of their art. 
Ws ©. He that is not. a pilot, ſays Horace, ought. not. ta . 


” < Rand at the helm. Thoſe who have not ſtudied 
= the 
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«' preſcribe bleeding to patients. Even the very L | 
| ve W d trades are not practiſed till after an ap- AY 


Abbe virtue of ſimples, ſhould not pretend ta make | f | 
c up medicines. None but phyſicians ought. to 


renticeſhip: ;. but every body, le a or en 
le, will dabble i in verſes.“ 5 


© Naven agere ignarus nauis tiner; Abe _ 4 $ 
© Now, auget, #iff qui didicit, dare quod — E 
Premit tunt medic ;. trafant fabrilia fabri; WM 
e els os formate pam. 
ö Hon. nn 1. I. 2. 
He that gn „ pit; is afraid to fail, | 
Unge him to guide 4 foip, you hanf enen, 
And only doftors will pretend to heal. 
By fmiths alone art locks and Naples mad 
And none pretend but artiſts in the trade. 
But now for poetry we are all it. 
And frilfut, or gti ful, all muſt write. 
28 .C R EEC 1. - ay 
The moſt ſtupid verlifiers Senetaly write with the 1 
greateſt fluency and eaſe, Hos, we are La Z 


+ 4 
—_ 


ric 515 men of ſenſe from 2 the glorious Z 
tithe of a poet. 7 1 

This brings to my mind what Boileau Gd to Re 3 
cine, concerning the facility of writing verſes. . Ra- 
cine had juſt publiſhed his tragedy of Alexander, 
when he got acquainted with the author, of the. Art 
of Poetry. As he was making mention of his' ſtu- 
dies, he told him that he had a ſurprizing facility in 
F verſes, I will teach you, replied — 


aus 


oF 0 
TY 
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leau, to take pains with your verſification, a thing 
I am ſenſible you will quickly: learn. Racine has 
been heard to fay, that man n 
word. 

But theſe eepnbles and conradifiiens are incapa- 
ble of giving a young man a diſtaſte of poetry, if he 
has had his vocation from Apollo himſelf, and is be- 
ſides excited with the deſire of acquiring a name and 
fortune in the world. He will attain ſooner or later 
to his higheſt degree of poetic merit; but the uſe 
he will make of his abilities, will depend in a great 
meaſure on the times in which he lives. If his un- 
lucky ſtars throw him into the world, when there is 
neither an Avuguſtus nor a Mæcenas to protect him, 
his productions are not likely to be ſo frequent or 
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wich xeſpe& to the. arts and ſciences. - Virgil was at 
an infinite deal of labor and pains to compoſe a 
poem of ſuch an extent as his Fineid, notwithſtanding 
the. reliſh, his genius gave him for:rhis kind of ſtugy, 
and, tho? he was enceuraged by. the attention which 
vga gave to, (his yerſes, and excited by a noble 
ſpirit of emulation Had he lived at a time when 
there. FR: neither ag Auguſtus, nor a Mæcenas, nor 
a rival, he would ſtill have been determined by the 
impulſe of his genius and love of glory, to improve 
his talent. Very likely he would have made himſelf 
capable of .c ng an neid; but it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed he would have had [perſeverance ſufſſi- 
. — ſo large a work. Perhaps we ſnould 
had only ſome. few. eclogues of his, written in 
an > fluent ſtyle, and, a ſketch; df the Eneid con- 
taining only one or two books, a 
3 Your 
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'/' Your great artiſts are not thoſe, whoſe produc- 
tions are attended with leaſt difficulty. Their inac- 
tion-frequently proceeds from a dread they have of 
the pains which eminent works muſt coſt them ; 
when people imagine *tis lazineſs that keeps them _ 
unemployed. As ſailors, who ſet foot on ſhore after 
having, to make uſe of the expreſſion of an ancient 
writer, beheld death in every wave that drew near 
them, grow out of conceit for a while of expoſing 
themſelves to the perils' of the ſea ; ſo a poet, who ll 
is ſenſible of the pains a good tragedy has coſt him, 
is not ſo very ready to attempt another. He muſt 
reſt for a while; and after being tired of his labor, VM 
he muſt grow weary of er * he goes to = 
work again. == 
A poet cannot, withour a vaſt neat of labor She 
application, lay out the plan of a worte of any extent. 
The pains of cortecting and 'poliſhing one's o. 
yerles is likewiſe à very troubleſome employment. © 
'F"s/impoſſible: but a perſon muſt ſobn grow tired ̃ 
of the ſerious attention to trifling/niceties, which this 
kidd of fatigue requires: Andi yet he muſt have 
thei refolution to go through with it, be it ever 
ſonedious. I appeal to the teſtimony of thoſe poets, 
whothave been deficient in this kind of labor. True 
in is, that poets feel a moſt ſenſible pleaſure in the 
enthuſiaſm of compoſing. The ſoul wrapt up in the 
eas, which riſe in the heated imagination, 1s not 
ſenſible of the efforts ſhe' makes in their pro- 
duction ; *tis only the laſſitude and exhauſting of 
ſpirits, which are the conſequence of compoling, that 
convinces them of their labor. | Soi 
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Negue idem unquam | 


que eft beatus ac poema cum ſcribit, 
Lam Lern in ſe. CarvuLt. epigr. 20. 


He's never half ſo bleſt, 
As when he writes and when the mu iſe proves kind, 
Such is. the jay that fills his raviſp'd mind. 


W Thoſe who write verſes without a poetie genius, 
are pleaſed with their own performances, rather thro? 
Ja kind of delirium than any real enthuſiaſm. The 


oreateſt part of them, like Pygmalion, fall in love 
with their own ſhapeleſs or ſoft productions, and 
never trouble their heads about reviſing them; for 
to fall in love implies being blind to the imperfec- 
tions of what one loves. There never was a Greek 
tyrant, whoſe ears have been filled with ſo much 
flattery, as a poet pays to himſelf, when he cenſes thoſe 
pretended deities created by his pen. Tis chiefly 
to bad poets we ought to apply the following 
paſſage of Cicero. I don't know how it — 
that rather in this than in other kinds every man thin 
bis own performance the beſt. I was never yet ac- 
quainted with a poet, who did not imagine himſelf the 
greateſt man in his profeſſion *. But a good poet 
is not ſo eaſily ſatisfied with what he has commit- 
ted to writing. He is not even pleaſed with his 
verſes, tho* they merit the approbation of others; 
and the trouble he is at in poliſning them to his 
mind, is attended frequently with men and 
diſquiet. 2 

© In hoc enim 8 neſcio quo pace magis quam in aliis ſuum 


cuigue pulcherrimum eft, Adhuc neminem cognovi poctam qui. fibi 


non optimus videretur. Cic. Tuſc. l. 5, 


Yor. II. = * CHAP. 
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. 
Of the time requiſite for men of genius to attain 
to that degree of merit EF which _ are 
capable. 


HERE is a great difference with EI 
to the ſpace of time requiſite for men of ge- 
nius to arrive to their higheſt degree of merit. 
In the firſt place, genius's born for profeſſions, which = 
demand a great ſhare of experienge and maturity of 
ſpirit, are formed later than thoſe, whom nature has Wl 
deſigned for profeſſions in which a perſon may 
ſucceed with little prudence and a ſtrong imagi- 9 
nation. A great miniſter, for inſtance, a great ge- 
neral, a great magiſtrate, does not arrive to the height 
of his perfection and knowledge, but in a more 
advanced ſtage of life than that in which painters i 
and pocts attain to their higheſt degree of excellency, 
The' firſt cannot be formed without ſuch à know- 7 
ledge. and ſkill of things, as is acquired only by Wl 
experience; a knowledge which a great extent of 
mind, a ſubtle imagination, and even à conſtant ll 
application, are incapable of ſupplying. In fine, 
theſe profeſſions require à ripe judgment, and eſ- 
pecially a conſtancy unmixt with obſtinacy. One 
may be born with a diſpoſition to theſe qualities, 
but none are poſſeſſed of them at their birth; nor is 
it even poſſible to acquire them very early in life. 
As our imagination gathers its full ſtrength much 
ſooner than our judgment; painters, poets, muſicians, 
and thoſe whoſe talent lies chiefly in invention, are 
not ſo long a forming as others. The age of thirty 
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is, methinks, that in which painters and poets, gene? 
rally ſpeaking, reach the higheſt ſtep of Parnaſſus; 
They may afterwards grow more correct and more 
prudent in their productions, but they do not become 
more fertile, more Pathetic, nor more ſublige. 

As ſome genius's are ſlower than others (which is 
wie! had to ſay in the ſecond place) as their progreſa 
may be retarded by all the obitructions now mention- 


cd, we have not pretended to determine the age of 
W thirty. as a critical year, before or after which there is 


nothing more to be expected. There may be five or 
ſix years difference in the age, in which two great pain- 
ters or poets attain to their higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion. One may arrive to it at eight and twenty, and 


the other at three and thirty. Racine was quite formed 


at eight and twenty: La Fontaine was much older when 
he wrote the firſt of his excellent pieces. Even the kind 


of poetry to which an artiſt applies himſelf, ſeems 


to retard this happy year. Mollere was forty. years 
old, when he compoſed the firſt of his beſt comeqjes. 
But Moliere's being a great poet was not ſufficient to en- 
able him to write thoſe pieces : it Was neceſſary like- 
wile to have acquired a knowledge of men andi the 
world, a knowledge which is not ſo early attained, 
and without which the very beſt poets can write 
but indifferent comedies. A tragie poet ought: to 
reach his higheſt degree of perfection much earlier 
than the comic writer; a genius, and a general know - 
ledge of the human heart, ſuch as we generally ac- 
quire in our firſt ſtudies, being ſufficient to write an 
excellent tragedy. But to write a comedy of an 
equal character, beſides genius and ſtudy, . tis ne- 
_ to have converſed a long time with the world. 
x G 2 In 
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In fact, to compoſe an excellent comedy, we muſt 
know in what conſiſts the difference, which age, edu- 
cation, and profeſſion produce betwixt people; whoſe 
natural character is the ſame. We muſt know what 
form is. communicated by a particular character of 
mind to thoſe ſentiments which are common to all 
men. In ſhort, we ſhould have a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind,. and be acquainted with the lan- 
guage of all the paſſions, ages, and conditions. 'Ten 
years time is not too much for n ſo great a 
— of things. * 
Tis very natural for great genius s to reach cheir 
higheſt point of perfection ſomewhat later than men 
of leſs elevation and extent. Great genius's have 
occaſion for many more things than others; they are 
like thoſe trees which bear excellent fruit, and in 


ſpring have ſcarce bloſſomed, when the reſt are al- 


ready covered with leaves. Quintilian, who by pro- 
feſſion was obliged to ſtudy the character of children, 
gives a moſt admirable deſcription. of what we com- 
monly call, flow and forward capacities. If the 
*© body, ſays he, be not pretty plump in one's child- 
„ hood, it will never be well ſhaped when one 
© comes to full manhood. Thoſe whoſe limbs are 
formed too ſoon become afterwards infirm and 
meagre: wherefore of all children thoſe are the 
leaſt promiſing, in my opinion, continues Quins 
tilian, who by the generality of people are ſup- 
poſed to have more wit and capacity than others, 
becauſe their judgment is ſooner ripened. But 
this premature underſtanding proceeds from the 
imbecillity of their minds: they are in a good 


ſtate of health, e y reaſon they have no bad 


humors, 
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be: 8 than becauſe: of their having a robuſt 
ie body *.” LI have given. here. a few ſtrokes only 
of this paſſage, which is ſo extremely beautiful, _ 
it deſerves to be read nar. > + 

And yet this is the character which fills maſſes 
preſently with great expectations. I ſpeak of the 
common run, for if the maſter himſelf be a man of 
genius, he will be able to diſcern whether his pupil 
has a genius or no at eighteen. He will perceive it 
by the very manner of repeating his leſſons, and 
by the objections he forms. In fine, he will diſtin- 
guiſh it, by ſeeing him do what he did himſelf when 
he was a ſcholar. *Tis thus Scipio Amilianus dif- 
covered Marius's genius, when in anſwer to thoſe 
that inquired of him, what perſon he looked upon as 
fit for commanding che armies of the republic, in caſe 
they ſhould loſe him ; he told them Marius : Marius 
notwithſtanding was at that time a ſubaltern officer, 
and had performed as yet no exploit; nor diſplayed 
any quality, that could have rendered him worthy in 
vulgar eyes of being Scipio's ſucceſſor. 

As ſoon as young people are arrived to that time, 
in which they muſt think and extra& matters from 
their own fund, the difference between a man of ge- 
nius and one who has none, becomes obvious to all 
the world. The former invents very faſt, tho“ he 
does not invent. right ; the 'other does not invent 


* Erit illud plenius interim corpus quod mox 3 etas aſtrin- 
gat. Hine ſpes roboris, maciem namque & infirmitatem in poſterum 
minari ſolet protinus omnibus membris expreſs infans . . . Il 
mihi in pueris natura minimum ſþei dabit, in qua ingenium judicio 
freſumitur . .. Macies illis pro fanitate & Vo loco infirmi- 
tas oft. Quint. I. 2. c. 4. 
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at all. But ig eaſy, as Quintikan ſays b, to Ind u re- 
medy for Iuxuriancy ; thert's no labor can ſirmount 
ferility. Art which cannot make water riſe whete 
there is no ſource, can confine rivers which overflow, 
to their beds. The more the man of genius, and 
he that has none, advance towards the ſtate of man- 
hood, the more the difference between them grows 
ſenſible. The very ſame thing happens in this reſ- 
pect in poetry and painting, as we obſerve in all other 
conditions of life. The art of a governor and the 
leſſons of a preceptor change a child into a youth; 
they infuſe into him a greater ſhare of knowledge, 
than he could be naturally ſuppoſed to have at his 
age. But this very child, when he arrives to that 
ſtage of life in which he muſt think, ſpeak, and 
act of himſelf, is ſtript all of a ſudden of his pre- 
mature merit. His ſummer is far from an- 
ſwering the fine bloſſoms of his ſpring. The too 
ſoPicitous education he has received becomes rather 
prejudicial to him, by reafon of its being the occa- 
ſion of his falling into the dangerous habit of let- 
ting other people think for him. His mind has 
contracted an internal lazineſs, which makes him wait 
for external impulſes to reſolve and to act. The 
mind contracts a habit of lazineſs with as much fa. 
cility as the legs and feet. A man who never ſtirs 
without the aſſiſtance of ſome vehicle, becomes ſoon 
incapable of the ſame free uſe of his legs, as a per- 
ſon who has a conſtant practice of walking, As we 
muſt lend a hand ta the former when he walks, fo 
we muſt help the other to think, and even to will, 


'® Pacite eſt remedium ubertatis; Herilia nulle labore wincunture 


QUINT. J. 2. c. 4. 
18 In 


1 


* 
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In a child bred up with leſs care, his inward part 
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labours of itſelf, and his mind grows active. 
learns to reaſon and determine of himſelf, in the 
ſame manner as other things are learnt. At length 
he attains to argue and reſolve rightly, by dint of 
reaſoning and refſecting on the cauſe of his deception, 
when the events convince him of the error of his 
judgment. 

The more an artiſt endowed with genius takes time 
to perfect himſelf, and the more he waits for experience 
to become moderate in his ſallies, reſerved in his in- 


He 


ventions, and cautious in his productions, the further 


generally he carries his improvement. The noon of 
ſummer days is further from the fun's riſing than 
that of winter. Cherries attain to their full maturity 
with the very firſt warmth ; but grapes do not ripen 
but by the aſſiſtance of the ſummer heats, and the 
temperature of autumn. Nature, ſays Quintilian“, 
*© has not thought proper to let any thing, that is 
** compleat in its kind, come quickly to perfection. 
The more excellent and fublime the work is, the 
greater difficulties muſt be ſurmounted to finiſh 
it.“ This is the opinion of the author here men- 


tioned, who certainly underſtood his ſubject perfectly 


well, tho' he never read Deſcartes. Wherefore, the 
more ſprings are requifite for the fibres of the brain, 
and the more numerous theſe fibres are; the more 


time they require to attain to all thoſe qualities of 
which they are capable. | 


* Nihil enim rerum ipſa natura voluit magnum effici cit), præ po- 
ſuitgque pulcherrimo cuique operi difficultatem, que naſcendi quoqus 
hanc fecerit legem, ut majora animalia diutius viſceribus parentum 
cantinerentur, Quint, Inſt. I. 10. c. 2. 
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Great maſters therefore are generally longer in the 
courſe of their ſtudies, than common artiſts. Their ap- 
prenticeſhip, if you will, laſts longer, by reaſon that they 
continue learning at an age, at which ordinary artiſts 
are already maſters of what little they are capable of 
knowing. Let no body be frightened at the mention 
of apprenticeſhip, for there are ſeveral apprentices 
whoſe abilities ſurpaſs thoſe of their maſters, tho? 
their maſters commit leſs faults. But the difference 
is, as Pliny expreſſes it“, that the latter, with all 
their correftueſs, have no ſtrokes deſerving of ap- 
plauſe; the former, amidſt their miſtakes, Ber ſome- 
thing worthy of commendation. 

When Guido and Dominichino had finiſhed each 
their picture in a ſmall church built in the garden of 
the monaſtery of St Gregory on Mount Celius, and 
dedicated to St Andrew, Annibal Caraccio their 
maſter was preſſed to decide which of thoſe two 


eleves deſerved the prize, Guido's piece repreſents 


St ck ndrew kneeling before the croſs ; and that of 
Dominichino exhibits the flagellation of this apoſtle®. 
Theſe were grand ſubjects, on which our two anta- 


goniſts had a very ſpacious field for diſplaying 


their talents; and they executed their pieces with 
ſo much the more care, as being painted in freſco 


one oppoſite to the other, they were to continue eternal 


rivals, and to perpetuate, as it were, the competition 
of their maſters. - Guido, ſaid Caraccio, has per- 
jormed like a maſter, and Dominichino as an ap- 


2 Sed & his non labentibus nulla laus, illis. nonnulla laus etiamſi 


labantur. Pn. epiſt. 


Doeminichino has repeated * very ſalject at St Andrea della 
walle. 
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prentice; but, continued he, the apprentice is ſu- 
perior to his maſter. We ſee indeed ſome faults in 
Dominichino's piece, which do not occur in Guido's; 
but we meet there alſo with ſome touches, which are 
not to be ſeen in his rival's. There we perceive a 
ſpirit which aimed at beauties, to which Guido's ſoft 
and tranquil genius had no thoughts of aſpiring. 
The more we are capable of riſing, the more ſteps 
we have to aſcend before we can attain to the higheſt 
pitch of elevation. Horace muſt have been a full-ag- 
ed man when he made himſelf known as a poet : and 
Virgil was near thirty when he wrote his firſt eclogue. 
Racine was pretty near the ſame age, according ta 
Boileau, when he publiſhed his Andromache, which 
may be conſidered as the firſt tragedy of this great 
poet. Corneille was upwards of thirty when he com- 
poſed his Cid. 'Moliere had not at that age wrote 
any of thoſe comedies, to which he is indebred for 
the reputation he left behind him. Boileau was turned 
of thirty when he publiſhed his fatyres, ſuch as e 
have them at preſent. True it is, that the contrary 
may be inferred from the dates of his pieces inſerted 
in a poſthumous edition of his works ; but theſe 
dates, which are frequently contradicted, even by the 
piece of poetry to which they are prefixed, do not 
ſeem to me to be of any weight, Raphael was 
about thirty when he diſplayed the nobleneſs and 
ſublimity of his genius in the Vatican. Tis there 
we may behold his chief performances, worthy of 
the great name he tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages. 
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| ſuſceptible of a larger number of beauties. 
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0 H A of XI. 


of words ſuitable to men of genius, and of 
Met who counter fert other people's manner. 


'EN of genius, that are jealous of their re- 
putation, ought to publiſn none but large 
Performances, ſince it is impoſſible for them to con- 
ceal their apprenticeſhip from the -public. By this 


- precaution they might avoid expoſing themſelves to 


diſagreable compariſons. When painters and poets 
of ever ſo eminent a genius happen to publiſh, 
either poems conſiſting of a ſmall number of verſes, 
or pictures containing a ſingle figure without ex- 
preſſion, and placed in a common attitude, their pro- 
ductions are expoſed to very odious parallels. As a 
perſon may ſcribble four or five good verſes without 
a genius, or draw a good picture of the Virgin 
Mary with a child in her lap, without being a great 
painter, the difference between the plain work man 
and the divine artiſt is not ſo obvious in ſuch limited 
pieces, as in works of greater compoſition and 
In the 
latter this difference ſhews itſelf in its full extent. 
There are ſome pictures of the Virgin Mary done 
by Carlo Maratti, which the favorers of this pain- 


ter maintain to be equal in beauty to thoſe of Ra- 


Phael, for which we cannot charge them with any ex- 
ceſſive exaggeration. And yet what immenſe difference 
is there in the compoſition of thoſe two painters, 
and who is it that ever preſumed to draw a pa- 


kallel between them! Tho' painters are as apt to be 


{elt- 


= 
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not think himſelf worthy to mix his pencil with that 
of Raphael. A little after the Jubilee year of 1700, 


there was a reſolution taken to' repair the ceiling of 
the gallery of that palace at Rome, which goes by 


tiflcate of Leo X. The paintings which Chigi 


rendered the name of Chigi as famous in Eu- 
rope, as the pontificate of Alexander VII. * Carlo 
Maratti having been choſen as the principal painter 
at Rome, to take the above-mentioned ceiling in 
hand, on which Raphael had repreſented the hiſtory 
of Plyche, this able painter would not conſent to 
make any addition to the old work, but only to 
touch it over again with the paſtel ; becauſe, ſaid 
he, if there ſhould happen to riſe hereafter, a perſon 
worthier than I, of joining his pencil with thag of 
Raphael, perhaps he will ede my work, in order 
to ſubſtitute his own. 

Vander Meulen knew how to paint a horſe as well 
as Le Brun, and Baptiſt could draw a baſket of flow- 
ers better than Pouſſin. To come to poetry, Boileau 
has wrote ſome epigrams much inferior to thoſe of two 
or three poets, who would not ſo much as preſume 
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fo well of the ſuperiority of one race-horſe over an- 

other, when they run too ſhort a diftance : The dif- 

ference is eaſier to be diſtinguiſhed, when they ſtart 

for any conſiderable length. It would be unneceſſary 

| to explain here in what ſenſe I underſtand a ſmall 
N 5 * This pope aua, of the family of the Chigi. 

þ OY work; 


ſell· eonceited as poets, yet Carlo Maratti himſelf did 


the name of the Little Farneſe. This houſe was 
built by Auguſtine Chigi, who lived under the pon- 


had cauſed to be drawn here by Raphael, have 


to compare themſelves to him. We cannot judge 
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work ; for a picture only three feet long, may be 
ſometimes a large work; and a poem of only three 
hundred verſes may be a large poem. h 
I ſhall add here one reflection concerning thoſe 
works, which do not require much invention; tis that 
your forgers in painting counterfeit them with much 
greater eaſe than they can counterfeit thoſe in which 
the imagination of the artiſt has full room to diſplay 
itſelf. Your makers of paſticei, that is, thoſe pic- 
tures which are drawn in imitation of the manner 
of a great artiſt, and are expoſed in public under 
his name, tho' he never ſaw them; thoſe makers 
of paſticci, I ſay, are never able to forge the 
ordonnance, coloring, or the expreſſion of emi- 
nent maſters. We may imitate another man's hand, 
but we cannot, to expreſs myſelf thus, imitate ſo 
well his mind ; we cannot learn to think like another 
ſo well, as we can learn to mimic his ſpeech. 
| Were an indifferent painter to counterfeit a large 
? cotupoſition of Dominichino's, or Rubens, he would be 
no more able to impoſe upon us, than one that would 
attempt to make a paſticcio under the name of Gior- 
gione or Titian, We muſt have a genius almoſt MY 
equal to that of the painter we attempt to caunterfeit, il 
to be able to make our work paſs for his. We can- 
not therefore counterfeit the genius of great men, 
but we may ſometimes ſucceed fo far as to imitate 
their hand, that is, their manner of laying on the 
colors, and drawing their ſtrokes, the airs they uſed 
to give their heads, and the vicious parts of their 
practice. Tis much eaſier to imitate mens faults 
than their perfections. For inſtance, Guido is charged 
with ane. made his heads too broad. They fre- 
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quently want a roundneſs, by reaſon their parts are 
not diſtint, and do not riſe ſufficiently one upon 
another. In order therefore to imitate. him in. this 
particular, tis ſufficient to be negligent, and not to. 
give one's ſelf the trouble of practiſing what the 


"IT rules preſcribe with relation to the roundneſs of 


heads. 8 | 

Jordano the Neapolitan, whom his countrymen 
call the il fa preſto, or the quick diſpatcher, was, 
next to Teniers, the greateſt maker of paſticci, that 
ever laid ſnares for the curious. Fluſht with the va- 
nity of having counterfeited with ſucceſs ſome of 
Guido's heads, he undertook ſome large compoſiti- 
ons in the taſte of that amiable artiſt, and in that of 
ſome other eleves of Caraccio. All thoſe pictures, 
repreſenting divers events of the hiſtory of Perſeus, 
are to be ſeen at Genoa, in the palace of the marquis 
Grillo, who paid this forger much handſomer, than 
the great maſters, whoſe ape he ated, had been paid 
in their time. Upon ſeeing thoſe pictures, one canngt 
help being ſurprized, that a painter, who did not want 
talents, ſhould have employed his labor and time ſo 
ill, and that a noble Genoeſe could have made ſo 
bad a uſe of his money.  _— | 8 
The ſame remark holds good in poetry. A man 
of no genius, but who has read a great number of 
verſes, may, by a proper arrangement of ſuch things 
as he recollects, compoſe an epigram which will hear 


| ſo great a reſemblance to thoſe of Martial, as to 


paſs for one of that poet's. But a poet, who after 
diverting himſelf with writing a thirteenth book of 
the Eneid, ſhould be bold enough to attribute it to 
Virgil, would find no body to ſwallow the cheat. 


, 
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Muretus was able to make ſix verſes of his own | CE 
compoſing; paſs for thoſe of Trabea, a Latin comic 23 1 
poet, ho lived in the ſixth buntredeh "_— oa * IM 


foundation of Rome. . : :: 
Here, 2 querelts, ejulatu, dnl, 44 = SQ is 
* Medicina fieret miſeriis mortalium, Yo 
Auro parandæ lacrimæ contra forent. SES 


' Nunc hæc ad minuenda mala non magis val, > 
0 5 neniz præſicæ ad excitandos mortuos, © © 
24 turbide conf lium, non fletum expetunt. ' 


. Maſter, if human miſeries could he remedied by cem. 
flint and weeping, tears would ſoon be Purchaſed 3 
with gold. But theſe contribute no more to the Wer £ 
ing of our misfortunes, than the funeral Songs of 2 
bired mourner can avail towards raiſin ing the. fad 4 
T roubles in life do not call for tears, but coun ſal. 3 

Joſeph Scaliger had been ſo far.deceived by thoſe - 
wenles,: as to quote them in his: commentary on Varro*, | 
ag a fragment of [Frabea diſeovered in an atxient 
manuſcript. If Muretus had attempted to fatge 4 
whole comedy in the ſtyle of Terence, he could not 
have impoſed upon: Scaliger. Men that have a regard 
for their reputation, ought therefore to endeavour to 
put it out af che power of future impoſtors, to im- 
pute ſuppofiious works to their memory. is 
enough for um to ee 5 . own Lane to 
1 ir e i 1 20 
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Of illuftri ous ages, and of the ſhare whith mo- 
ral cauſes Ave in the progrefe of arts. 


LL ages are not equally fertile in great ar- 
 tiſts. *Tis a common obſervation that there 

rare ſome ages in which the arts and ſciences are in a 
| drooping condition, as there are others in which they 


pariſon is there between the poetic writings of the 
LAuguſtan age, and the productions of that art in 

che age of Gallienus! Was painting the fame art, 
in a manner, under Leo X. as in the two preceding 
" centuries ? But the ſuperior excellency of ſome ages, 
nin compariſon to others, is a thing too well known, 
c to require any arguments to evince it. Our 


„ duſnneſs here is to trace, if poſſible, thoſe cauſes 
t which render one particular age ſo yur ſupemor | 
A RR to others. 
ot Before I enter upon my ſubject, I muſt be leave 
of the reader to uſe the word age in a ſignification 
to FIR ſomewhat different from that in which it is rigorouſly 
1- FE underſtood. The word age, in the civil ſenſe there- 
1 of, implies a duration of one hundred years; but 
to ſometimes I ſhall make it import a duration of ſuxty 
or ſeventy only. I fancied I might uſe the word age in 
this fignification with ſo much the more liberty, as 
the duration of an age is eſſentially arbitrary, and 
che agreement of people in giving a hundred years 
do each age, was only in order to facilitate the calcu- 
L lations and citations of chronology. There is no 


I phyſical 


produce flowers and fruit in abundance. What com- 
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phyſical revolution in nature at the end of a hundred 
years, as there is at the expiration of one year, 
which is what we call the annual revolution of the 
ſun. Beſides, people are accuſtomed to make uſe 
of the word age, when they ſpeak of thoſe happy 
times in which the arts and ſciences particularly 
flouriſhed. . One is uſed to ſay and hear on this oc- 
calion, the age of Auguſtus, of Alexander, and of 
Lewis XIV. 

8 .caſy to perceive, that moral cauſes have a 
great ſhare in the ſenſible difference there is in ages. 
I call here moral cauſes, thoſe which operate in fa- 
vor of arts, without i imparting any real capacity or 
wit to the artiſts, and in ſhort, without making any 
phyſical alteration in nature, but are only an induce- 
ment to perfect their genius, by rendering their labor 
eaſier to them, and by exciting them by emulation 
and rewards, to ſtudy and application. I give 
therefore the appellation of moral cauſes of the per- 
fection of arts, to the happy ſituation in which pain- 
ters and poets find their country at their ſetting out 
in their reſpective profeſſions; to the inclination of 
their ſovereign and their fellow citizens for the po- 
lite arts; J in fine, to thoſe excellent maſters who 
flouriſh-in their time, whoſe inſtructions abridge 
their ſtudies, and ſecure their ſucceſs. Is there any 
doubt but Raphael would haye been a compleat 
painter four years ſooner, had he been the eleve of 
another Raphael ? Who can pretend to ſay, that a 
French painter who had taken wing at the com- 
mencement of the thirty five years war which ra- 
raged France till the treaty of Vervins*, could have 


In the year 1598. 
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the ſame opportunities of improvement, of meet 
with the ſame encouragement, as it he had begun 
to fly in the year ſixteen hundred and ſixty. 

Is it poſſible for the countrymen of great artiſts to 
give ſuch an attention to the polite arts, as may 
promote their ſucceſs, unleſs they happen to live at 
a time when they are allowed to be more attentive 
to their pleaſures than wants? Now this general 
attention to pleaſure, ſuppoſes a long train of years 
exempt from thoſe inquietudes and fears which are 
the general conſequence of war, at leaſt ſuch as may 
endanger the eſtates and fortunes of particulars, by 
aiming at the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of which 
they are members. The delicate taſte the Romans 
had for the polite arts was unknown to them, whilſt 
they were engaged in their own country in wars, the 
events of which might have been fatal to their repub- 
lic, becauſe the enemy upon the gaining of a victory 


might come and incamp upon the banks of the Tiber. 
They did not begin to reliſh poetry and painting, 4 
LY till after they had transferred the ſeat of war into ; 
f FI Greece, Africa, Aſia, and Spain, when the battles 

* FH fought by their generals did not decide the fate of 


) their republic, but only its glory and extent of do- 
& FF minions. The people of Rome, as Horace ob- 
/ MY fcrves, | 


f 4 Et poſt Punica bella quictus querere capit 

a i Ruid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Aſchylus utile fer- 
- = rent. Honk. ep. I. 2. ep. 1. 
2 i f 


e 1 Till Carthage ruin'd, ſhe grew ſoft in peace, 
4 And then inguir'd what weighty Sopbocles, 
e Vox. II. H What 
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What Aſcbylus, what Theſpis taught the age, 
What Bool, what profit did commend the ftage. 

| CREECH. 


* 


The recompences of a ſovereign come next to the 
attention of our countrymen and cotemporaries. 
If he diſtributes his favors impartially, they are an 
encouragement to artiſts; which they ceaſe to be, as 
ſoon as they are miſplaced. Nay, it would be much 
better, were a ſovereign not to diſtribute any favors 
at all, than to do it without judgment. An able 
artiſt may find means to comfort himſelf under the 
contempt and neglect into which his art is fallen. 
A poet may even bear with the diſreliſn people 
chance to have for poetry; but he is ready to burſt 
with envy and ſpite, when he ſees a prize given to 
works that are far inferior to his own performances. 
He grows deſperate at the ſight of an injuſtice which 
is a perſonal affront to him, and he renounces, as 
much as in him lies, the Muſes for ever. 

Men are not generally fo ſelf-· conceited, as people 
imagine, but have at leaſt a glimpſe or imperfect 
knowledge of their intrinſic value, as well as of 
their eſtimation in the eyes of the world, Thoſe 
who are neither ſovereigns, nor miniſters, nor too 
nearly related to one another, have frequent oppor- 
tunities of knowing their real value, which they can- 
not doubt of for any conſiderable time, unleſs they 
be perfect fools. One cannot commend and hug 
one's ſelf alone for any length of time; and Cotin could 
not have been long ignorant that his verſes were hiſſed 
at by the public. That vanity therefore and conceit 
which appears in middling poets, is frequently at- 
, | | fected, 
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= feed, inſomuch that their inward opinion differs 
WH from their outward ſpeeches in commendation of their 
works. There is no queſtion but poers are fre- 
quently inſincere in ſpeaking of the merit of their 
verſes, Is it not contrary to their inward con- 
viction, that they commend as their very beſt 
performance that which the public eſteems the 
worſt? But this is becauſe they want to give 
a reputation to a poem whoſe weakneſs ſtands in 
need of a ſupport, by ſhewing an affected prejudice 
in favor of this piece ; whilſt they abandon thoſe 
works to their own fate, which are able to ſupport 
themſelves with their own wings. Corneille was of- 
ten heard to ſay, that Attila was his beſt piece ; and 
Racine would fain make people believe, that he 
preferred Berenice to any of his profane tragedies. 
3. Great maſters ought therefore not only to meet 
h vwich a recompence, but they ſhould even be re- 
= warded in a particular manner. Without this di- 
ſtinction, preſents ceaſe to be a recompence, and 
become a mere ſalary common to good and bad d 
artiſts, by which no. one thinks himſelf particularly 
honored. The Roman ſoldiers would have ceaſed 
to ſet a value upon the crown of oaken boughs, for 
which they uſed to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers, had the favor of a general beſtowed it a 
few times on thoſe who never deſerved it. 
Me find that moral cauſes were a great encourage- 


F 
3 


« ment to the polite arts, in thoſe ages in which paint- 
Id ing and poetry flouriſhed, Hiſtory makes mention 
d of four ages, whoſe productions have been admired 


by ſucceeding times. Thoſe happy ages in which 
the arts attained to a perfection which they fell ſhort 
H 2 = of 
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of at other times, are, that which commenced ten 
years before the reign of Philip father of Alexander 
the Great, that of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, that 
of Julius II. and Leo X. and finally, that of our 
king Lewis the fourteenth. 

| Greece was no longer afraid of being ravaged by 
Barbarians in the time of Philip king of Macedon, 
The wars which the Greeks waged amongſt them- 
ſelves, were not of ſuch a deſtructive nature to ſo- 
ciety, as to drive particulars from their own houſe 
and home, or lead them flaves into an enemy's 
country; ſuch as thoſe, which the barbarous con- 
querors emerging from the northern ſnows, waged 
formerly againſt the Roman empire, The wars 
which were then carried on in Greece, reſembled 
thoſe which have been frequently waged on the fron- 
tiers of the. Spaniſh Netherlands, that is, a kind of 
war in which the people, tis true, run a riſk of be- 
ing conquered, but not of being made ſlaves, or of 
Jofing their property, or of being expoſed to fuck 
mistortunes as commonly happen in the wars be- 
tween the Chriſtians and Turks. The wars there- 
fore of the Greeks amongſt themſelves, were what 
may be properly called regular wars, in which -the 
laws of civility and humanity were frequently prac- 
tiſed. It was forbidden by the law of nations at that 
time, to pull or beat down a trophy raiſed by the ene- 
my to perpetuate his glory and the oppoſite party's 

infamy. Now all thoſe laws of nations which diſcri- 
minate the engagements of armies from the com- 
bats of wild beaſts, were ſo religiouſly obſerved at 
that time, that the Rhodians choſe rather to erect a 
building in order to incloſe and conceal the trophy 
| railed 
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raiſed there by Artemiſia after the taking of their town, 
than to deſtroy it upon any account. Greece abounded 
at the ſame time with ſanctuaries equally reſpected by 
the ſeveral contending parties. A perfect neutrality 
prevailed always in thoſe aſylums, and the weaker ſide 
was always ſecure from the attacks of the moſt 
inveterate enemy. One may eaſily form an idea of 
the little effuſion of blood in thoſe battles which 
were fought between the Greeks, by the ſurprize 
with which Livy ſays they were ſeized at the ſight of 
the butcherly arms of the Romans, and of the great 
carnage and ſlaughter they made in the heat of battle. 
This ſurprize was like that of the Italians, when they 
firſt ſaw the manner in which the French waged war, 
during the expedition of our king Charles VIII. to 
the kingdom of Naples. a 
People of all ranks muſt have been vaſtly at 
their eaſe during the happy days of Greece. So- 
ciety was then divided into maſters and ſlaves, by 
which means the ſeveral exigencies of the community 
were much better anſwered, than by a low and ill- 
educated claſs of people, who work only thro' ne- 
ceſſity, and find themſelves deſtitute of ſeveral things 
requiſite for carrying on their buſineſs to an advan- 
tage, when they are reduced to labor. The waſps 
and hornets were not fo numerous with regard to 
the bees, as they are in our days. The Greeks, for 
inſtance, did not bring up a part of their inhabit- 
ants to be unfit for every thing except the art of 
war; a kind of education which has been a long 


while one of the moſt dreadful ſcourges of Europe. 
The generality therefore of the nation made plea- 


ſure their principal occupation, in the ſame man- 
| H 3 ner 
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ner as is practiſed by ſuch of our own countrymen as 
are born to an eſtate of a hundred thouſand livres 
a year; and their climate gave them a greater 
ſenſibility of the pleaſures of the mind, amongſt 
which poetry and painting are the moſt bewitch- 
ing allurements, Wherefore the greateſt part of 
the Greeks were connoiſſeurs, at leaſt by acquiring 
a comparative taſte. Hence a workman became a 
celebrated artift in Greece as ſoon as his merit was 
eminent; and nothing gave a man a greater dignity 
than the fame of being illuſtrious in the arts and 
ſciences. This kind of merit changed a common 
fellow into a great perſonage, inſomuch as to be 
thought upon a level with thoſe that were intruſted 
with the higheſt and moſt important offices of the 
ſtate. 

The Greeks were ſo much prevented in favor of 
all thoſe talents which conduce to the amuſement of 
ſociety, that their very kings did not think it a diſ- 

/ honor to chuſe players for their miniſters *. To 
appear upon the ſtage for the public amuſement, lays 
Cornelius Nepos, ſpeaking of the Greeks, was never 
reckoned diſbonorable among thoſe nations, tho" with 
us *tis eſteemed an infamous, or at leaſt a mean and i 
Indecent employment ®. b I 

The opportunities of receiving the applauſes 
and favors of great aſſemblies, were alſo very fre- 
quent in Greece, As we have congreſſes in our 
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2 Livius hiſtor. I. 24. Quixr. dial. de orat, 


b In ſcenam vero prodire & populo Me. ſpectaculo nemini in FO 2 
genlibus fuit turpitudini, que omnia apud nos partim infamia, 14 3 
eim humilia, partim ab bonefate remata ponuntyr. Cor. Nx ro in 
procemig. 
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times, where the deputies of princes and ſtates meet 
in order to terminate wars, and regulate the fate of 
provinces and the limits of kingdoms ; in like man- 


ner there were aſſemblies formerly from time to time, 


where the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of Greece ren- 
devouzed, in order to decide the merit of the moſt 
eminent painter, the moſt moving poet, and the beft 
wreſtler. This was the real motive which induced 
ſuch multitudes of people to flock to thoſe public 
games that were celebrated in different cities. The 
public porticos where the poets went to recite their 
verſes, or painters to expoſe their pictures, were 
places where the better ſort of company uſed gene- 
rally to meet. In fine, the works of great maſters, 

as Pliny obſerves*, were not confidered at the time 
here mentioned, as common moveables deſtined to im- 
belliſh a private perſon's apartment; no, they were 
looked upon as the jewels of the ſtate and as a public 
treafure, the enjoyment whereof was due to all the in- 
babitants. The ardor which painters and poets had 
in thoſe times to improve their talents, was not in- 
ferior to the eagerneſs which we obſerve in the 
people of our days to heap up money, and to attain to 
great employments in the ftate. Wherefore the 


Muſes, as Horace obferves, preſented the Greeks 


particularly with wit and eloquence, to recompence 
them for their conſtant ſervice and attendance, and 
for their diſintereſtedneſs in every thing, except the 
article of praiſe, 


Nen enim parietes excolebant duminis tantũm, nec demos uno in 
Loco manſuras, que ex incendio rapi non pefſent. Omnis eorum ars ur- 
 Gibus excubabat, pictorgue res communis terrarum erat. PL IN, 


viſt 1. 35. | | 2 
| 14 Graiis 


„% 


it himſelf. 


to, be more able to eſtabliſh it; 


at leaſt ſhould be ſubject to no other Pee than 


part ſtate of proſperity it had been in ſince 
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| Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa loqui, ws laudem nullius avaris. 


The Muſes lov'd the Greeks, and bleſt with ſenſe, 
They freely gave them wit and eloquence. 
CREECH. 

If we do but conſider the ſituation of Rome, when 
Virgil, Pollio, Varivs, Horace, Tibullus, and their 
cotemporaries were ſo great an honor to poetry, 
we ſhall find, that in their days Rome was the floy- 
riſhing capital of the greateſt and happieſt empire 
that ever exiſted. This city enjoyed, after a long 
ſucceſſion of troubles and civil wars, the ſweets of a 
repoſe ſhe had been long a ſtranger to, and this 
under the government of a prince who was a real 
lover of merit, being poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of 
Beſides, Auguſtus was obliged to 
make a good uſe of his new authority, in order 
and conſequently 
he could not confide it but to ſuch miniſters as 
were lovers of juſtice, and likely to make a mo- 
derate uſe of their power. Thus riches, honors, 
and diſtinctions were the ſure encouragement and re- 
ward of merit. As a court was a new and odious 
thing at Rome, Auguſtus was determined, that his 


that of being a court. 

If we deſcend to the age of Leo X. in which 
the arts and ſciences, that had been buried 
ten centuries, roſe out of their tombs ; we ſhall 
find, that under his pontificate Italy was in the 


1 the 


, 
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the time of the Cæſars. Thoſe petty tyrants, who 
had neſtled themſelves with their officers and at- 
tendants in an infinite number of fortreſſes, and 
whoſe friendſhip and quarrels were both a terrible 
ſcourge to ſociety, had been juſt exterminated by 
the prudence and courage of Pope Alexander VI. 
Seditions were now removed from the cities, the 
greateſt part of which formed themſelves at the 
cloſe of the preceding century, into regular and 
ſettled governments. We may venture to aſſert, that 
the foreign wars which commenced about that time 
in Italy by the expedition of Charles VIII. to Na- 
ples, were not ſo grievous to ſociety, as the perpe- 
tual dread of being carried off, upon going into 
the country, by the banditti of a villain, who was 
ſettled, and, purſuant to the phraſe of thoſe times, 
fortified in a ſtrong hold; or as the apprehenſion of 


ſeeing one's houſe ſet on fire in a popular tumult. 
The wars, of thoſe days reſembled a ſtorm of hail 


which came by puffs, and ravaged only a ſi2all 
part or. corner of the country. The art of exhauſt- 
ing provinces for the ſubſiſting of armies on the 
frontiers, that pernicious art which perpetuates the 
quarrels of ſovereigns, and continues the calamities 
of war a long time after the cancluſion of treaties, 
inſomuch as to render it impoſſible for peace to 
flouriſh till ſeyeral years after the war is finiſhed ; that 
pernicious art, J ſay, had not been as yet invented. 
Iwo Popes had reigned ſucceſſively, who were ex- 
tremely deſirous. of leaving illuſtrious monuments 
of their pontificate, and found themſelves obliged of 
courſe to excite and encourage all thoſe artiſts and 
men of learning, who by immortalizing themſelves 
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vere capable of giving them immortality. Francis I. 


Charles V. and Henry VIII. grew jealous of their re- 
putation, and rivalled them in their turns in the en- 
couragement of arts and ſciences. By this means 
learning and arts made a moſt ſurprizing progreſs; 
and painting particularly was carried, in a very ſhort 
term of years to its utmoſt pitch of perfection; no 
wonder, when, to expreſs myſelf in Pliny's words, 
it was courted by kings and nations, ennobling thoſe 
whom it deigned to hand down to poſterity *, 

The reign of our late king Lewis XIV was a 
moſt favourable time for the arts and ſciences. As 
ſoon as that prince took the reins of government in- 
to his own hands, he made the moſt advantageous ſet- 
tlements for men of genius, that were ever eſtabliſhed 
by any ſovereign. The miniſter whom he employ- 
ed for this particular purpoſe, was extremely capa- 
ble of diſcharging his office. M. Colbert's protec- 
tion was never purchaſed at the price of a ſervile 
am aſſiduous flattery, nor of a pretended or real ſub- 
jection to his will and pleaſure. He had no other 
inclination but that of having his prince ſerved by 
men of the beſt capacities. Sole author of his ma- 
ſter's deciſions, and diſpoſer of his favors, he went 
himſelf in ſearch of thoſe that were thus qualifi- 
ed, and offered them his protection and friend- 
Kip, when they did not Peſume to demand ir. 
Merit therefore at that time, thro' the magnificence 
of the prince, and the wiſe conduct of the miniſter, 
became a kind of eſtate or patrumony. 


5 Cum expeteretur a iber fopuliſque, 4135 aobilitants quos. dig- 
zata efſet poſteris tradere. PIN. I. 35. 
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That phyſical cauſes have probably had alſo a 
ſhare in the ſurprizing progreſs of arts and 


ſciences. 


HERE is no room, in fine, to queſtion but 

that moral cauſes have contributed to the 
ſurprizing progreſs of poetry and painting in par- 
ticular ages. But may not phyſical cauſes have had 
alſo their influence in this ſame progreſs? May 
they not contribute to the amazing difference we 
obſerve between the ſtate of arts and ſciences in two 
ſucceeding ages? Is it not the phyſical cauſes that 
put the moral cauſes in motion? Is it the liberality 
of ſovereigns, or the applauſe of one's country men, 
that forms illuſtrious painters and poets ? Or is it 
not rather the great artiſts who attract this liberality, 
and by their wonderful productions force an at en- 
tion and regard for thoſe arts, which the world did 
not ſhew them, while they were yet rude and imper- 
fect. Tacitus obſerves, that thoſe times which are 
fertile of eminent men, abound likewiſe in ſuch as 
are capable of doing juſtice to their merit *, Have 
we not reaſon to believe, that there are times, in 
which men of the ſame country are born with great- 
er capacity and wit than at other times? Is it poſſi- 
ble to imagine, for example, that Auguſtus, had he 
been ſerved even by two Mæcenas's, would have 
been able if he had lived in the time of Conſtantine, 


2 Virtutes aal, temporibus optimò æſtimantur quibus * 
gigmntur. Tac. vit. AGRIC, 


to 
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to change by his largeſſes the writers of the fourth 1 
century into Livys and Ciceros? If Julius II. and I f 
Leo X. had reigned in Sweden, is it to be ſuppoſed 2 
that their munificence would have produced in thoſe bY 
northern climates, other Raphaels, Bembus's, and 
Machiavels? Are all countries proper for pro- 
ducing great poets and painters : ? And are there 
not ſome barren ages in countries Fare of ſuch 
productions? 
Whilſt I have been meditating on this ſubject, a 
great variety of ideas have frequently preſented them- 
ſelves to my mind, which I look upon rather as 
ſimple glimmerings than real lights. I cannot there- 
fore after all my reflections, be poſitive, whether men 
who are born during a certain ſpace of years, are as 
much ſuperior to their anceſtors and poſterity in ex- 
tent and vigor of mind, as thoſe firft men, of whom 
ſacred and profane hiſtory makes mention, and who 
lived to a very great age, were certainly ſuperior 
rac their deſcendants in an equality of humors and 
goodneſs of complexion. However there is a fuf- 
ficient air of probability i in theſe ideas, to think mo 
worthy of entertaining my reader. 
Men frequently attribute phyſical. effects to mo- 
ral cauſes. Sometimes we impute to an unlucky or 
croſs accident, thoſe chagrins whoſe origin is intirely 
in the intemperature of our humors, or in ſome dif- 
poſition of air that oppreſſes our machine. Had the 
air heen a little more ſerene, perhaps we ſhould have 
beheld with indifference, a thing which ſeems to throw 
us into the moſt violent fits of deſpair. I ſhall there- 
fore expoſe here my reflections ſo much the more 
xeadily, as in point of probability and conjecture, 
be We 
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we ſee ourſelves refuted with pleaſure, upon diſco- 
vering a greater ſolidity in an anſwer than we really 


expected. We that are directed by. probability (to 


make uſe of Cicero's words) and are incapable of 
exceeding the limits of what bears at leaſt a reſem- 
Bance to truth, are ready to refute without obſti- 
nacy, and to be refuted ourſelves without anger or 


s paſſion *, 


My firſt reflection is, that there are countries and 
times in which arts and ſciences do. not flouriſh, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous concurrence of moral 
cauſes in their favor. The Achilles's who appear 
in thoſe times, do not find a Homer to ſing their 


exploits. Their great actions only furniſh future 


poets with proper ſubjects to excite them. 

My ſecond reflection is, that arts and ſciences do 
not arrive to their full perfection, by a ſlow advance, 
proportioned to. the time employed in their culture, 
but by a very ſudden progreſs. They attain this 
perfection, when moral cauſes do nothing particular 
to promote them, but what they had done before 
for a long time, without having produced any very 
ſenſible fruit of their activity. Arts and ſciences 
decline likewiſe at a time, when moral cauſes re- 
double their efforts to ſupport them in that point 
of elevation, to which they roſe, in a manner, of 
themſelves, 


My third and laſt reflection is, that PE SG PRO 


have always been cotemporaries with great poets, and 


Nos gui ſequimur probabilia, nec ultra id quod verifimile occur- 
rerit progredi paſſumus, Q refellere fine pertinacia & refelli fine 
iracundia parati ſumus. Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. I. 2. 


they 
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they have both flouriſhed at the ſame time with ſuch 
of their countrymen as have been moſt eminent in 
other profeſſions. Ir ſeems as if a kind of ſpirit of 
perfection in their days had ſhed itſelf upon the in- 
habitants of their country. Thoſe profeſſions which 


flouriſhed together with poetry and painting, fell 
with them at the ſame time to neglect and ruin. 


Firſt REFLECTION. 


'T would be needleſs to uſe many arguments to 
prove, that there are countries, which have ne- 
ver produced any eminent painters or poets. Every 
body knows, for inſtance, that we have never had 
from the extremities of the North but wild poets, 
coarſe verſifiers, and frigid coloriſts. Painting and 
poetry have never approached the pole nearer than 
the latitude of Holland ; and even in this province 
we have ſeen only a poor ſtarved kind of painting, 
The Dutch poets have ſhewn a greater vigor and 
fpirit, than their painters. It ſeems (if I be permit- 
ted to jeſt) that porery is not ſo much afraid of the 
cold as painting, 

It has been n in al ages, that the glory of 
wit and capacity has been confined in ſuch a manner 
to particular countries, that even neighbouring pro- 
vinces have been unable ta ſhare it with them. Pa- 
terculus ſays *, that one ſhould be no more ſurpriz- 
ed at ſeeing ſo many illuſtrious orators at Athens, 
than at not finding at Thebes, Sparta, or Argos, a 
perſon celebrated for eloquence. Experience had 
rendered familiar this unequal diſtribution of capacities 
between neighbouring countries. Different ideas, 


* PATERCUL. hiſt, lib. 1, 


Jays 
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ſays a modern author *, are like plants and flowers 
which do not gro alike in all kinds of climates. Per- 
haps our French foil is no more fit for the reaſoning 
uſed by the Agyptians, than it is proper for their 
palms; and without travelling ſo far, probably our 
orange- trees which do nat grow with ſuch eaſe here 
as in Ttaly, are an indication that there is a certain 
turn of mind in Italy, which is not altogether like that 
of France. *Tis abſolutely certain, that by the con- 
catenation and reciprocal dependance between all the 


"= parts of the material world, the difference of climates 


which ſhews itſelf ſenſibly in the plants, muſt extend 
itſelf likewiſe to the brain, and be produttive there of 
ſome effect or other. It were to be wiſhed that 
this author had taken the trouble to unfold this 
principle. He would have cleared, much better than 
J can, thoſe truths which I ſhall endeavour to lay 
open ; he who is poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree 
of the moſt precious talent a man of learning can 
be maſter of, that is, the gift of placing the b- 
ſtruſeſt ſubjects within reach of common capacities, 
and of rendering the moſt complicated truths intel- 
ligible, with tolerable attention, even to thoſe who 
never made any ſtudy but in his works, of the ſcien- 
ces they explain. | 

It will not avail to ſay, that the reaſon why arts 
and ſciences have not flouriſhed beyond the fifty 
ſecond degree of North latitude, nor nearer than 
five and twenty degrees to the line, is becauſe they 
have not been tranſplanted to the torrid or fri- 


0 gid Zone. The arts riſe of themſelves in proper 
climates : They muſt therefore have their birth, their 


a M. de Fontenelle, digreſſion upon the ancients. 8 
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cradle, and their inventers, before they can be tranf. 
planted. Who is it that firſt brought the arts into 
Egypt? No body. But the Ægyptians, favored by 
the climate of their country, gave them birth them- 
ſelves. The arts would riſe of their own accord in 
countries that have a proper ſoil for them, were they 
never to be tranſplanted thither. Perhaps they would 
appear ſomewhat later; however they would certain- 
ly make their appearance. Thoſe, in whoſe coun- 
try the arts have never flouriſhed, are people who 
live abſolutely in an improper climate. Were it not 
for this, the arts would riſe in thoſe places. of them- 
felves, or at leaſt they would have been tranſplant- 
ed thither by means of commerce. 

The Greeks, for example, did not travel more 
frequently into Ægypt, than the Poles, as well as other 
northern nations, and the Engliſh, travel at. preſent 
into Italy. Nevertheleſs the Greeks ſoon tranſplant- 
ed the art of painting from Ægypt into Greece, 
while its ſovereigns and republics, ſtill rude and un- 
poliſhed, did not think the acquiſition of this art 
to be an affair of any importance. Tis thus a field 
which is left unmanured cloſe to a foreſt, is ſown 
of itſelf, and becomes quickly a copſe, when the foil 
is fit for the bearing of trees. 

The Engliſh theſe two centuries paſt have been 
as fond of painting as any other nation ; except the 
Italians; inſomuch that foreign painters, who have 
ſettled in England during this period, have gained 
three times more by their art, than they could have 
done elſewhere. *Tis well known, what a value 
Henry VIII. had for pictures, and with what mag- 


nificence he recompenced Holbein. The munificence 
of 
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of Q. Elizabeth encouraged all ſorts of arts during 
a reign of near fifty years. Charles I, who lived in 
great ſplendor the firſt fifteen years of his reign, car- 
ried his love for painting to a very great height; 
inſomuch that *tis owing to his exceſs of paſſion 
for this art, that the price of pictures is riſen ſo 
high in our days. As he employed agents all 
over Europe to make a collection for him at any 
rate, whilſt Philip IV King of Spain opened 
his treaſures for the ſame purpoſe with the great- 
eſt prodigality, the competition of thoſe two mo- 
narchs enhanced the price of eminent performan- 
ces. Thus the treaſures of the art became the 
ſource of real treaſures in commerce *. And yet 
England has not hitherto produced ſo much as 
one painter, who deſerves to be ranked among 
the artiſts of the firſt, or even of the ſecond claſs. 
The Engliſh climate has been warm enough to 
produce a number of eminent men in moſt ſciences 
and profeſſions. It has even given us good mu- 
ficians and excellent poets, but it has not favour- 
ed us with painters, who have made ſo great a fi- 
gure, as the philoſophers, poets, and other illuſtri- 
ous worthies of the Engliſh nation. The Engliſh 
painters of note may be all reduced to three por- 
trait painters ?. N 

Thoſe painters whe flouriſhed in England under 
Henry VIII and Charles I were foreigners, who 
carried into that iſland an art which the inhabi- 
tants of the . country could not keep. Holbein 


2 Daypen 5 catalogue of painters. 
d Cooprn, Donsox, Ritzy. 
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and Lely were Germans; and Vandyke a Flem- 
ming. Thoſe who even in our days have been 
eſteemed as the chief painters of the country, 
were not Engliſhmen. Vario was a Neapolitan, 
and Kneller a German. The medals ſtruck in 
England in Cromwell's time, and thoſe made 
there under Charles Il and James II were ve- 
ry good work, but done by a ftranger: This 
was Rotttiers of Antwerp, Guibbons's country- 
man, who was for a conſiderable time the prin- | 
cipal ſculptor in London. 1 

We even obſerve that the deſign i is generally 1 
bad in works done in England: If ever they 
are worth admiring, tis for the hand and execu- 
tion of the workman, and not for the deſign of 
the artiſt. There are certainly no workmen in the 
world that have a greater beauty in the execution, 
or that know how to manage their tools better than 
the Engliſh. But they have not been able as yet 
todlattain to that taſte in their deſigns, which ſome 
foreign artiſts carried over with them to London; 
where it has never ſtirred out of their ſhops. 

*Tis not only in exceſſive cold or wet countries, 
that the arts cannot flouriſh ; there are even tem- 
perate climates, where they are in a drooping 
condition, Tho' the Spaniards have had ſeveral 
magnificent ſovereigns, who have been as much cap- 
tivated with the charms of painting, as any pope | 
whatſoever ; yet this nation, ſo fertile of great per- 
ſonages, and even of great poets in verſe and proſe, 
has not produced a painter of the firſt claſs, and can 
hardly furniſh us with two of the ſecond. Charles V, 
Phibp 
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Philip II, Philip IV, and Charles II, were oblig- 


ed to employ foreign painters to work at the Eſcu- 
rial and in other places. 


The liberal arts have never travelled further 3 


Europe, unleſs it be to take an airing, (if the expreſ- 
ſion be allowed me) on the coaſts of Aſia and Afric. 


Tis obſervable, that the Europeans, and thoſe who 


are born on the coaſts bordering upon Europe, have 
Y always been fitter than other people for arts and ſcien- 
ces, as well as political government. Whereſoever the 
Europeans have carried their arms, they have generally 
ſubdued the inhabitants. They have vanquiſhed them 
when they were only ten to thirty, and very fre- 


quently when they have fought ten againſt a hundred. 

Without aſcending ſo high as Alexander the Great 
and the Romans, let us only recal to mind with what 
eaſe a handful of Spaniards and Portugueſe, by the 
help of their induſtry and the arms they carried 
with them from Europe, ſubdued the two Indies. 
To alledge that the Indians would not have been & 
eaſily conquered, if they had been maſters of the ſame 
military machines, the ſame arms and diſcipline ag 
their conquerors, proves the ſuperiority of genius in 
the Europeans, who had invented all thoſe things, 
when the Aſiatics and Americans had made no 
ſuch diſcovery, tho* they had been continually at 
war with one another. If it be true that chance 
taught the Chineſe ſooner than us the uſe of gun- 
powder and printing, we have carried both theſe 
arts, as ſoon as we diſcovered them, to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, that we are capable now of giv- 
ing leſſons to the Chineſe. Our miſſionaries at 
preſent have the direction of the caſting of their 
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cannon, and we have taught them the practice or 
printing with ſeparate types. Every body won 
that the Chineſe uſed to print at that time with 
copper-plates, which could be of ſervice only 
in the printing of one thing; whereas the ſepa- 
rate types, without mentioning ſeveral other con- 
voniences which they afford to printers, have like- 
wiſe that of being of uſe in the impreſſion of dif- 
ferent ſheets. We print Virgil's Aneid with the 
ſame types, that were uſed in printing the new 
Teſtament. When the Europeans firſt entered China, 
the aſtronomers of that country, who had been ex- 
ceedingly well paid for many ages, were incapable of 
foretelling an eclipſe with any exactneſs. Tis now 
upwards of two thouſand years ſince the European 
aſtronomers have been moſt accurate in this kind of 
prediction, | 

The arts ſeem even to ſuffer, when they are kept 
at too great a diſtance from Europe. Tho' the .- 
gyptians were the firſt inventors of painting and 
ſculpture, they have not had ſo great a ſhare as the 
Greeks and Italians, in the glory of theſe arts, 
The ſculptures which are agreed to have been done 
by the /Egyptians, that is, thoſe which are ſeen on 
the ancient buildings of Egypt, as their obeliſks 


and mummies, are nothing to compare to ſuch as 


were executed in Greece and Italy. It we happen to 
meet with a ſphinx of ſurprizing beauty, *tis pro- 
bably the work of ſome Greek ſculptor, who divert- 
ed himſelf with making Egyptian figures, as our 
painters take a pleaſure ſometimes in imitating the 
figures of the baſſo-relievos, and the pictures of 
the Indies and China, Have we not had artiſts our- 

ſelves, 
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(ſelves, who have diverted themſelves with making 


+ Bll fphinxes? There are ſeveral ſuch in the gardens of 
y ; Verſailles, which are original pieces done by our mo- 
dern ſculptors. Pliny does not extol in his work 
I any one maſter-piece in painting and ſculpture done 
. by an Ægyptian, tho' he gives us ſuch a long liſt 
c of the performances of famous artiſts. We even 
e find that Greek ſculptors uſed to travel to Ægypt 
TC for work. To return to Pliny's ſilence, it is obſer- 
: vable that this author lived at a time, when the E- 
% gyptian works were ftill extant. Petronius writes, 


x that there were none but bad painters trained up. in 
Egypt. He obſerves likewiſe that the Egyptians 
had done a vaſt deal of prejudice to this art, by in- 
f venting rules proper for rendering its apprenticeſhip 
leſs tedious, and the practice leſs laborious, 
*Tis now thirty years ago ſince Sir John Chardin 


3 has given us the deſigns of the ruins of Perſepolis. 7 
re We may ſee by theſe that the kings of Perſia, 

e notwithſtanding their immenſe opulence ſo mich : 

5 boaſted of in ancient hiſtory, had but very indiffe- 

8 rent workmen. Probably, the Greek artiſts were 

- not ſo ready to go and ſeek their fortunes in the 

E Perſian ſervice as the Greek ſoldiers. Be that as 

* it will, one is not at all ſurprized, after having ſeen 

N thoſe deſigns, that Alexander ſet fire to a palace, 

K whoſe ornament and furniture appeared coarſe and 


indifferent to him, in compariſon to what he had 
ſeen in Greece. The Perſians under Darius were 
what thoſe that inhabit the ſame country are at 
preſent, that is, extreme patient and able work- 


men, vith reſpect to their manual labor, but void 
| a Diopokxus SicuLUus, book 1. 
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of genius to invent, and of talents to imitate the 

moſt ingaging beauties of nature. 

Europe is over-ſtocked with ſtuffs, china-ware, 

and other curioſities of China, and the eaſtern parts 

of Aſia. Nothing can be leſs pictureſque than the 

taſte of the deſign and coloring, which prevails in 

theſe works. There have been ſeveral tranſlations 

' Publiſhed of the poetic compoſitions of the eaſtern 

nations. When we find a ſtroke in its proper place, 

or a probable adventure, we admire it; and this is 

as much as we can ſay of them. Wherefore all theſe 

tranſlations, which ſeldom go thro' a fecond edition, 

have only a tranſient vogue, for which they are in- 

debted to the foreign air of the original, and to the 

inconſiderate fondneſs which numbers of people have 

for ſingular things. The ſame curioſity which ſets 

people a running after the countrymen of the authors 

. of thoſe writings, when they appear in France dreſ- 

| ſed after their own country faſhion, makes us deft 

| rous at firſt of reading theſe tranſlations. 

If there had been any poets of equal merit with 

I Homer among the Brachmans and ancient Perſians, 

11. the Greeks who travelled to inrich their libraries, in 
i the ſame manner as people in our days croſs the ſeas 

in order to fill their magazines, would in all pro- 

bability have rendered them into their language, 

One of their princes would have ordered a Greek 

tranſlation of them, as one of the Ptolemies is ſaid 

to have had the Bible done into that tongue, tho 

this prince had no notion of the Divine inſpiration 

bl of its penmen. 

Y When the Spaniards diſcovered the continent of 

1 America, they found two empires that had flouriſhed 

| for 
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| for ſeveral years, thoſe of Peru and Mexico : and the 


art of painting had been cultivated for a long time 
in thoſe empires. The people endowed with an in- 
credible patience and ſlight of hand, had even creat- 
ed the art of making a kind of Moſaic with the 
feathers of birds. Tis aſtoniſhing that human hands 


could have ſufficient dexterity to range and reduce 


into the form of colored figures, ſo many different 
filaments. But as theſe people had no genius, they 
were, in ſpite of all their dexterity, very coarſe ar- 
tiſts. They underſtood neither the moſt ſimple rules 
of deſign, nor the firſt principles of compoſition, per- 
ſpective, or chiaro-ſcuro. They did not ſo much 
as know how to paint with minerals and other 
natural colors which come to us from their coun- 
try. They have ſeen ſince that time ſome of the 
beſt pictures of Italy, a vaſt number of which have 
been ſent by the Spaniards into the Weſt-Indies. 


Their new maſters have likewiſe ſhewn them how 


to make uſe of their pencil and colors, but have 
not been able to render them ſkilful painters. The 


Indians, who have been ſo docile in other arts, 


which they have learnt of the Spaniards, as to be- 
come better maſons, for inſtance, than their maſters, 


have found nothing in the European pictures with- 


in their reach, except. the vivacity of the colors. 


This they have not only imitated with ſucceſs, 


but have even ſurpaſſed their originals, . by what 1 
have heard from thoſe who have ſeen ſeveral cupolas 
painted in Mexico by Indian artiſts. 

The Chineſe, who are. ſo curious in their own 
country paintings, have little or no taſte for the Eu- 
ropean pictures, in which we ſee (ſay they) too many 

| I 4 - black 
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black ſpots; for *tis thus they call our ſhades. After 


reflecting on what has been hitherto alledged, and on 
ſeveral other things which are generally known, and 
are ſufficient to prove my propoſition, I cannot help 
being of Fontenelle's opinion, who ſpeaking of the 
knowledge and turn of mind of the eaſtern people, 
ſays; J am really inclined every day more and more 
to believe, that there is a certain genius, which has yet 
travelled but a very little way out of Europe. 

As there are countries, in which moral cauſes 
have never been productive of great painters or 
poets ; ſo there are times wherein moral cauſes 
are unable to form eminent artiſts, even in thoſe 
countries, Which at other times produce them with 
the greateſt eaſe, and, as it were, ſpontaneouſly. 
One would imagine, that capricious nature brings 
forth theſe great artiſts, only juſt when her fancy 
pleaſes. 

Before Julius II there had lien ſeveral popes in 
Ital /, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their libera- 
lity rowards painters and men of letters, but could 
never with all their magnificence give wings to ar- 
tiſts, ſo as to make them reach to that pitch of per- 
fection, to which ſuch numbers of. their profeſſion at- 
tained under the pontificate of. this pope. Laurence 
of Medicis diſtributed for a long time thoſe royal 
bounties at Florence, which induced people to give 
him the firname of Magnificent; and the greateſt 
part of his liberalities were beſtowed with diſcre- 
tion on all ſorts of real merit. The Bentivoglios 
did the ſame thing at Bologna, and the princes of 


* Plurality of Worlds. Sixth evening. 
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che houſe of Eſte at Ferrara. The Viſcontis and 
the Sforzas were encouragers of the polite arts at 
Milan. And yet no body appeared in thoſe times, 
whoſe works could be compared to ſuch as were 
afterwards produced, upon the reſtoration of polite 
arts and learning. It ſeems as if men eminent in 
all kind of merit, who, purſuant to one's common 
way of thinking, ought to have been diſtributed in- 
to ſeveral ages, all waited for the pontificate of Ju- 
lius IT to make their appearance, 

Let us now turn our eyes a while to what paſſed 
in France, with regard to poetry and painting. Did 
the moral cauſes wait, till Le Sueur, Le Brun, 
Corneille, La Fontaine, and Racine had ſhewn them- 
ſelves; before they would encourage painting and 
poetry? Can it be ſaid, that the effects have been 
ſeen to proceed ſo quickly in our country from the 
action of moral cauſes, that we muſt attribute there- 
to the ſurprizing ſycceſs of eminent artiſts. Before 
Francis I we have had princes who have been ver 
liberal to men of merit, without having been able, 
notwithſtanding all their largeſſes, of having the ho- 
nor of producing a French painter or poet, whoſe 
works could haye been put any ways in competition 
in future times, with thoſe which appeared under 
Lewis XIII and Lewis XIV. There are ſcarce any 
fragments remaining of thoſe times either in verſe 
or proſe, that we can read with any pleaſure, 
The chancellor de P Hopital fays in his harangue, 
which he pronounced before the ſtates of the king- 
dom aſſembled at Orleans : * That good King Lewis 
ATI u fed ta take a pleaſure in hearing the farces and 

2 In 1561. | 
Comedies, | 
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comedies, even thoſe which were written with the greateſt 
liberty, becauſe he ſaid he learnt ſeveral things that were 
done in bis kingdom, which would have otherwiſe e. 
caped his knowledge. Of all thoſe farces compoſed 
under Lewis XII or before, that of Patelin is the 
only one that is preſerved in our cabinets. 

The great king Francis' was one of the moſt 
zealous protectors, that the arts and ſciences could 
ever boaſt of. Every body knows what favor, or 
to ſpeak more exactly, what friendſhip he ſhewed to 
Roux, to Andrea del Sarto, to Leonardo da Vinci, 
(who died in his arms) as likewiſe to every one that 
was illuſtrious for talent or merit. | 

With what profuſion did not he pay for the pictures 
he had ordered to be made by Raphael? His kberali- 
ty and kind reception drew numbers of painters into 
France ; but tho? his bounties were beſtowed conti- 
nually on the profeſſors of this art during a reign of 
thirty three years, they could never form an eminent 
painter amongſt his own ſubjects. Thoſe painters 
who ſettled at that time in France, died without 
eleves, ſuch at leaſt as were worthy of them; in the 
fame manner as animals tranſported into a very diffe- 
rent chmate, die without leaving any of the ſame 
breed behind them. 

This generous prince was no leſs fond of poetry 
than painting, and he uſed even to write verſes ſome- 
times himſelf. His ſiſter Margarite of Valois, the 
firſt of the two queens of Navarre that bore that 
name, uſed likewiſe to compoſe verſes. We have 
an intire volume of her poems, under the name of 
Marguerites Francoiſes, or the French pearls. This 
reign produced therefore a great quantity of poems; 

but 
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put thoſe of Clement Marot and St Gelais, are the 
only ones almoſt that are read in our days. The 
reſt ſerve for ornament to thoſe libraries, in 
which ſcarce books are as much intitled to have a 
place as good ones. As the changes which have 
happened in our language do not hinder us from 
taking a pleaſure ſtill in reading thoſe fragments 
that Marot compoſed within the ſphere of his 
genius, which was not ſuited for great works; ſo 
they would not make us diſrehſh the works of his 
cotemporaries, were they interſperſed with the 
ſame beauties as thoſe we find in the writings of 
poets who flouriſhed under Lewis XIV. 

Henry II and Diana of Valentinois were very 
fond of the Muſes. Charles IX reſpected them fo 
far as to ſacrifice, as it were, his perſon to them; 
and the verſes which he compoſed for Ronſard, are 
equal to the very beſt that were written by that il- 
luſtrious poet. 


Ta lyre qui ravit par de fi doux accords 

Te donne les eſprits dont je Wat que le corps, 

Le maitre elle Yen rend, & te ſcait introduire, 
Ou le plus fer tyran ne peut avoir d empire. 
Thy Hre, which charms us with its tuneful ſtrings, 
Subdues thoſe ſouls that ſcorn to yield to kings, 


Extends thy ſway and captivating hand, 
Where the fierce tyrant can have no command. 


* 


This prince made the famous James Amiot, ſon to 
a butcher of Melun, great Almoner of France. 
Every body knows the exceſſive profuſion of Henry 
III towards the French Pleiades, or the ſociety of 


the ſeven brigheſt ſtars of the French poetry under 


1 ; his 
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his reign. He did not practiſe towards them the 
above-mentioned maxim of his brather Charles IX 
relating to the ſubliſtence proper to be given to 
poets. All the great wits who lived under Henry III, 
and even thoſe who frequently abuſed their talents 
to preach and write againſt him, had a ſhare in 
his prodigality. At the time here mentioned, po- 
ets and men of letters were admitted to a kind of 
familiarity with our kings. They approached them 
with as much privacy, and were as well received as 
the greateſt lords of the court. And yet all theſe 
favors and honors were inſufficient to carry even fo 
much as one poet, during that period, to the top of 
Parnaſſus. Tis ſurpriſing that ſo much encourage- 
ment produced ſo little fruit in a country, where one 
kind look from the ſovereign is able to ſend twenty 
perſons of diſtinction to dare certain death at a 
breach with the greateſt intrepidity, | 

*Tis natural for a court to be paſſionately fond 
of Every thing that is agreable to the inclination and 
taſte of its maſter; and the court of France has 
conſtantly excelled all others in this reſpect. Where- 
fore I leave the reader to judge, whether it was thro? 
the fault of moral cauſes, that there was not a Moliere 
or a Corneille at the court of the princes of the houſe 
of Valois. Were nor Terence, Plautus, Horace, Vir- 
gil, and the other great authors of antiquity, who con- 
tributed ſo greatly to form the poets of the ſeven- 
teenth century, in the hands of the great wits 
of the courts of Francis I and Henry HI? Is ut 
becauſe Ronſard and his cotemporaries did not un- 
derſtand the learned tongues, they compoſed works, 
whoſe taſte has fo little a reſemblance with that — 
| 0 
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the better ſort of the Greek and Roman writings ? 

No, ſo far from that, their greateſt defect is to have 
imitated them in too ſervile a manner, and to have 
attempted to ſpeak Greek and Latin with French 
words. 

Our late king made ſeveral as judicious and mag- 
nificent foundations, as could have been eſtabliſhed by 
the Romans, in favor of thoſe arts which depend on 
the deſign. In order to give young people, that were 
born with a genius for painting, all imaginable con- 
veniency and eaſe for improving their talents, he 
founded an academy for them at Rome. This was 


giving them a kind of ſettlement in the country 


of the polite arts. Thoſe eleves that ſhew any glim- 
mering of genius, are maintained there long enough 
to have an opportunity of learning their profeſſion. 
Thus reſpe& and recompence wait for the able ar- 
tiſt, and even ' ſometimes, as we ourſelves have 
ſeen, precede their merit. And yet fifty years 
care and expence has ſcarce produced three or four 
painters, whoſe works have the true ſtamp of im- 
mortality. | 555 | 
?*Tis alſo obſervable, that thoſe three French pain- 
ters, who were ſo great an honor to our nation un- 
der the reign of Lewis XIV, were no ways indebted 
to theſe foundations, having been quite formed in 
their art before theſe ſettlements were made. In 
the year ſixteen hundred and ſixty one, that is, the 
year in which Lewis XIV took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, and in which his Age 
began, Pouſlin was ſeventy years old, and Le Sueur was 
dead. Le Brun was then forty, and if the magni- 
ficence 
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ficence of the ſovereign excited him to work, it wag 
not that however which rendered him capable of ex- 
celling. In fine, Nature, whom this great prince 
obliged ſo often to bend under his will, refuſed obſti- 
nately to obey him in this article. She would not 
produce under his reign ſuch a number of able pain- 
ters as ſhe brought forth of her own accord under 
Leo X. As the phyſical cauſes denied their concur- 
rence here with the moral ones, the whole power of 
this prince could never raiſe ſuch a ſchool in France, 
as thoſe that were formed of a ſudden at other times, 
at Rome, Venice, and Bologna. 

The immenſe expences of Lewis XIV had no 


other ſucceſs, but that of forming a large number of 


excellent ſculptors. As a perſon that knows how to 


make handſome ſtatues is a good ſculptor ; and as it 


is not neceſlary in order to merit this title, to have 
publiſhed ſome of thoſe great works which we have 
ſpoken of in the firſt part of our reflections; we 
may venture to ſay, that ſculpture does not demand 


ſo much genius as painting. A ſovereign that can- 


not raiſe a certain number of young people, who by 
means of ſuch helps as he ſupplies them with, are 
capable of becoming ſo many Raphaels ar Carac- 
cios, may find a great many who by his encourage- 
ment are able to attain to a great perfection in 
ſculpture. The ſchool which has not been erected at 
a time, wherein the phyſical cauſes concur with the 
moral ones, produces therefore men eminent in 
ſculpture and ingraving, inſtead of giving birth 
to painters of the firſt order. This is exactly what 
has happened in France, Since the reſtoration of 
arts, 
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arts, there have been no where ſo many excellent 
ſculptors and good ingravers of all ſorts, as in this 
kingdom̃ under the reign of the late king. 

The Italians, of whom we firſt learnt the art of 
ſculpture, have been obliged theſe many years to em- 
ploy our artiſts. Puget, a ſculptor from Marſcilles *, 
was preferred to ſeveral Italian workmen, to carve 
two of the four ſtatues deſigned for adorning the 
niches of the pilaſters, which ſupport the dome of 
the magnificent church of St Mary of Carignano at 
Genoa, *Twas he alſo that made the ſtatues of St Se- 
baſtian and St Alexander Sauli. I am not inclinable to 
injure the reputation of Domenico Guidi who.made 
that of St John, nor the other artiſt who carved the 
figure of St Bartholomew; but the Genoeſe themſelves 
regret at preſent that Puget did not carve the four 
ſtatues. When the Jeſuits at Rome erected, about 
five and forty years ago, the altar of St Ignatius in 
the church called by the name of Jeſus, they pub- 
liſhed their intention of giving the execution of the 
two groups of five figures of white marble, which 
were to be placed on each fide of this ſumptuous 
monument, to whoſoever ſhould produce the beſt 
model. The moſt able ſculptors that were then in 
Italy preſented each his model, and theſe having been 
expoſed to public view, it was decided by general 
conſent, that the model of Theodon, who was then 
ſculptor of the fabric of St Peter, and that of Le 
Gros, both Frenchmen, deſerved the preference. 
They made therefore thoſe two groups, which are 
ranked at preſent among the maſter- pieces of mo- 
dern Rome. The brazen baluſtrade incloſing this al- 


Deceaſed at Marſeilles 1695, aged 72. 
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tar, and compoſed of angels ſporting among rows 
of vines interwoven with ears of corn, is likewiſe 
the work of a French ſculptor. The five beſt in- 
gravers in braſs we have ever ſeen, were Frenchmen 
either by birth or education; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of ingravers in other metals. The goldſmith's 
trade, whether in large or ſmall work, as well as 
all thoſe arts whoſe value is raiſed by the deſign, 
are more perfect in France than in any other country. 
But as painting does not depend ſo much on moral 
cauſes, as the above- mentioned arts, the progreſs 
thereof has not been in proportion to the aſſiſtances 
it has received within theſe fourſcore years. 


Second REFLECTION. 


That the arts attain to their higheſt degree of eleva- 
tion by a ſudden progreſs, and that the effefis of 
moral cauſes cannot carry them to that point of 
perfection, to which they ſeem to have ſpontaneouſly 
riſen. 


HUS I have given my firſt treaſon for at- 
flirming, that men are not born with fo much 
genius in one country as in another, and that even 
in the ſame country there are certain periods, in 
which people have not ſo much genius as at other 
times. My ſecond reaſon ſeems to me as ſtrong 
as the firſt. This is, that there are particular 
times, in which men attain in very few years to a 
ſurprizing pitch of perfection in thoſe very arts and 
profeſſions, which they cultivated almoſt ineffectually 
before for a long ſucceſſion of ages. This prodigy 


comes to paſs without any new intervention of the 
5 moral 
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moral cauſes, to which ſo miraculous a progreſs 
can be attributed. On the contrary, arts and 
ſciences decline, when moral cauſes redouble their 
efforts to ſupport them in that point of elevation, 
to which they ſeem to have been raiſed by a ſecret 
influence. | 
The reader is already aware of what kind of proofs 
I am going to alledge, in order to ſhew that the 
progreſs of the polite arts was extremely rapid, and 
that theſe arts breaking thro* the bounds of a long 
ſpace of time, leaped of a ſudden from their dawn 
to their noon of perfection. Painting was revived 
in Italy as early as the thirteenth century, by 
Cimabue's* pencil. There were ſeveral painters who 
acquired ſome reputation in the two following cen- 
turies, but none of them attained to any eminent 
degree of perfection. The works of thoſe painters, 
ſo much cried up in their own times, have had the 
ſame fate in Italy, as Ronſard's poems in France, 
that is, of not being any longer inquired for. 
Ina 1480 painting was yet a rude and imperfe& * 
art, notwithſtanding it had been conſtantly cultivated 
during the ſpace of two hundred years. They uſed 
to draw nature at that time with a very ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, but without giving her a grand or no- 
ble air. The heads were finiſhed with ſo much 
care, that one might tell the very hairs of their 
heads and beards; the draperies were of the moſt 
glittering colors and heightened with gold : In fine, 
the artiſt's hand had acquired ſame eaſe and dexte- 
rity, but without the leatt fire, or ſpark of genius. 
No body had as yet hit upon the beauties that are 


born in 1240. 
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drawn from the naked of bodies repreſented in ac- 
tion. There had been no diſcovery yet made in 
the chiaro-ſcuro, nor in the aerial perſpective, no 
more than in the elegance of the contours, or in the 
fine air of the draperies. Thoſe painters knew how 
to range the figures of a picture, but without 
being able to diſpoſe them purſuant to the preſent 
rules of pictureſque compoſition. Before Raphael 
and his cotemporaries, the martyrdom of a ſaint 
ſeemed not to move any of the ſpectators. The 
aſſiſtants, whom the painter introduced into this tra- 
gic action, were only to fill up that ſpace in the 
canvaſs which the ſaint and the executioners left 
empty. : 7 

Towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century, paint- 
ing, which had hitherto walked with ſo ſlow a pace 
towards its perfection, that its progreſs was almoſt 
imperceptible, advanced all of a ſudden with gi- 
gantic ſtrides, A kind of Gothic painting com- 
menced the ornaments of ſeveral edifices, whoſe laſt 
imbelliſhments are the maſter-pieces of Raphael and 
his cotemporaries. Cardinal John Medicis *®, who 
did not grow old in his purple, having been choſen 
pope at thirty ſeven years of age, renewed the de- 
coration of the church of St Peter of Montorio, 
and ſet people to work at it a little after he had 
received his cardinal's hat. The chapels which are 
on the left hand coming in, and were done the 
firſt; are imbelliſned with paintings and ſculptures 
of a very indifferent taſte, and ſomewhat bordering 
upon the Gothic; but the oppoſite chapels were 
- adorned by artiſts of the very firſt claſs. The firſt 
* Leo X. 

: as 
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as you come into the church, is done by Fra Seba- 
ſtiano del Piombo : Another is inriched with ſtatues - 
by Daniel of Voltera: In fine, we ſee on the high 
altar the transfiguration by Raphael, a —_ as 
well known in Europe as Virgil's Eneid. 

The fare of ſculpture has been the very ſame as 
that of painting. One would have imagined, that 
the eyes of artiſts, which had been hitherto ſhut, 
had been opened all of a ſudden by a kind of mi- 
racle, A poet would ſay, that every new perform- 
ance of Raphael produced a painter. And yet the 
moral cauſes exerted themſelves no more at that 
time in favor of the arts, than they had done before, 
tho* to no purpoſe, during the ſpace of two centu- 
ries. The antique ſtatues, and baſſo-relievo's, which 
Raphael and his cotemporaries knew how to make 
ſuch a good uſe of, were viſible to their prede- 
ceſſors, without being of any ſervice to them. If 
ſome antiques were diſcovered, which their prede- 
ceſſors had not ſeen, what a vaſt number muſt they 
have beheld, which periſhed before Raphael could 
have ſight of them? How comes it, that theſe 
predeceſſors did not rake and rummage into the 
ruins of ancient Rome, like Raphael and his cotem- 
poraries ? Tis becauſe they had no genius: *Tis 
becauſe their taſte differed from that which we 
obſerve in the Marcus Aurelius, and all the other 
works of ſculpture and architecture, which had 
been diſcovered and dug up a long while before 
Raphael. 

That fame prodigy which happened at Rome, 
came to paſs at the ſame time at Venice, Florence, 
and all the other cities of Italy, Men ſprung up 


K 2 there, 
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there, as it were, from under ground, who immor- 
talized their memories by their ſkill in their profeſ- 
ſions, and were all far ſuperior to the maſters they 
had learnt of; men without predeceſſors to imitate, 
and eleves of their own genius. Venice ſaw it- 
felf inriched all of a ſudden with excellent painters, 
notwithſtanding -the republic had not founded 
lately any new «academies, nor propoſed . new 
prizes. Thoſe happy influences which were then 
ſhed on the art of painting, went in ſearch of 
Corregio to his village, to raiſe there a painter of a 
particular character. He was the firſt that attempt- 
ed to hang figures really in the air, and which form 
a cieling, as painters expreſs it. Raphael, in paint- 
ing the nuptials of Pſyche on the vault of the ſaloon 
of the little Farneſe, has treated his ſubject, as if it 
were done on a tapeſtry faſtened to the ceiling. 
Corregio hung figures in the air in the aſſumption 
of the virgin Mary, which he drew in the cupola 
of the cathedral church of Parma, and in the 
aſcenſion of Chriſt painted in the cupola of the ab- 
bey of St John of the ſame city. This very thing 
only would be ſufficient to ſhew the action of phy- 
ſical cauſes in the reſtoration of arts. All thoſe 
ſchools that were formed at that time, led by dit- 
ferent roads to the perfection of their art. Their 
manner did not reſemble one another, ho* they were 
all ſo extremely good, as Cicero fays* upon a like 
occaſion, that we ſhould have been vexed, ue not 
each 1 purſued its own. 


£ 


2 o inter ry di miles, ita tamen ut neminem vou efſe ſut 
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The North received likewiſe ſome beams of this 
influence. Albert Durer, Holbein, and Luke of 
Leyden, were much better painters than any that 
had hitherto appeared in their country, There are 
ſeveral pictures of Holbein preſerved in the cabinet 
of the library of Baſil, two of which demonſtrate 
the ſurpriſing progreſs which painting made at that 
time. The firſt of theſe pictures, which by an 
inſcription at the bottom appears to have been made 
in 1516, repreſents a ſchool-maſter teaching chil: 
dren to read. It has all the faults with which we 


have reproached thoſe paintings that were done be- 


fore Raphael's time. The ſecond, which exhibits 
the manner our Saviour was taken down from the 
croſs, and whoſe inſcription ſhews it to have been 
done in 1521, is in the right taſte. Holbein had 
ſeen ſome new pictures, and had benefited thereby, 


in the fame manner as Raphael improved by ſeeing 


the works of Michael Angelo. The Altar. piece 
which repreſents in eight ſeparate pictures the prin- 
cipal events of the paſſion, and is preſerved in the 
town-houſe of Baſil, muſt have been drawn by Hol- 
bein before the Roman Catholic worſhip was ſup- 


preſſed in that city, or the proteſtant Religion eſta- 


bliſhed, and pictures expelled the churches in 1527. 
Theſe eight pieces may be compared with the beſt 


performances of Raphael's eleves for the poetry, 


and preferred to them with reſpect to the coloring. 
There appears even a greater knowledge of the 
chiaro-ſcuro, than other painters were maſters of 


in thoſe times. We perceive here ſome marvelous 


incidents of light, eſpecially in the picture re- 
Rp preſenting 
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preſenting Chriſt made priſoner in the garden of 


_ Olives. 


The ſame event happened in France under the 
reign of Lewis XIII as that which fell out in Italy 
under Julius II. A bright ſun was ſeen to ſhine forth 
of a ſudden, which had been uſhered in by a very 
weak dawn. Our poetry roſe up, as it were, in an 
inſtant, and foreign nations, which had hitherto de- 
ſpiſed it, fell ſuddenly in love with it. Peter Cor- 
neille, to the beſt of my remembrance, is the firſt 
French profane poet, of whom a piece of any ex- 
tent has been rendered into a foreign language. 

We find ſome admirable ſtanzas in the works of 
ſeveral French poets, who wrote before the time above 
pointed out as the- epoch, from which we are to date 
the ſplendor of the French poetry, Malherbe is ini- 
mitable in the number and cadence of his verſes : 
but as he had a better ear than genius, the greateſt 
part of his verſes are commendable only for the 
mechaniſm and harmonious arrangement of his words, 
for which he had a ſurprizing capacity. They did 
not even require at that time, that poems ſhould 
conſiſt, as it were, of contiguous beauties ; ſome 
Mining paſſages were ſufficient to recommend a 
whole piece. The poverty of the other verſes was 
excuſed, being conſidered as made only for connect- 
ing the former, wherefore they were called, as we 
learn from abbot de Marolles's Memoirs, paſſage- 


ver ſes. 


There are ſome ſtanzas in the works of Deſportes 
and De Bertaut, that are able to vie with the very beſt 
that have been wrote ſince Corneille ; and yet thoſe 
that would attempt the intire peruſal of the works 


of 


* 
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of thoſe two poets, on the credit of ſome fragments 
they might have heard recited, would ſoon be tired 
of their undertaking. The, books now mentioned 
reſemble thoſe chains of mountains, where we mult 
traverſe a vaſt deal of wild and 4 land, before 

we can meet with a pleaſant cultivated valley. 
There had been a theatre for about two hundred 
years in France, when Corneille firſt wrote his Cid. 
And yet what progreſs did our dramatic poetry make 
during that time? None at all. Corneille found our 
ſtage almoſt as rude and barbarous, as it was under 
Lewis II. Our drama made a greater progreſs from 
1635 to 1665, and received far greater improve- 
ments during thoſe thirty years, than all the three 
preceding centuries. Rotrou appeared at the ſame 
time as Corneille: Racine, Moliere, and Quinault 
ſtarted up ſoon after. Could one obſerve a ſufficient 
degree of perfection in the dramatic poetry of Gar- 
nier and Mairet, to have room to hope, that ſuch 
eminent poets as Corneille and Moliere would ſo ſoon 


appear in our poetic hemiſphere? Who are the poe- 


tic anceſtors, as it were, of La Fontaine? And to 
mention a word with regard to our painters, were 
Freminet and Vouet, who worked under Lewis XIII, 
deſerving of the honor of being the immediate pre- 
deceſſors of Pouſſin, Sueur, and Le Brun ? 

Thoſe great men, who compoſe what we call the 
Auguſtan age, were not formed during the happy 
days of the reign of that emperor. Every body 
knows, that the commencement of the age of Au- 
guſtus was a time of fire and ſword. Theſe days, 
ſo happy for the whole univerſe, do not commence 
their date till the battle of Actium, when the tute- 
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lary genius of Rome overthrew with one blow, An- 
tony, Diſcord, and Cleopatra. Virgil was forty years 
old, when this event happened. Let us take notice 
of the following picture he draws of thoſe very 
times, in which he was formed in his art, and 
which he ſo elegantly deſcribes to have been the 
1991 of Mars and Fury. 


Quippe ubi fas ver ſum atque nefas, tot bella per orbem, 
Tam multæ ſcelerum facies, non ullus aratro 


Dignus honor, ſquallent abductis arva colonis, 
Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 
Hinc movet Eupbrates, illinc Germania bellum ; 
Vicinæ nuptis inter ſe legibus urbes 
Arma ferunt, ſævit toto Mars impius orbe. 
VIRO. Georg. I. 1. 


Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong confound, 
Where impious arms from ev' ry part reſound. 
And monſtrous crimes in ev'ry ſhape are crown'd. 
The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preſt, 
The fields lye fallow in inglorious reſt : 

The plain no paſture to the flock affords, 
The crooked ſcythes are ſtreigthened into ſwords : 
And there Euphrates ber ſoft off. ſpring arms, 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms ; 
The neighb'ring cities range on ſev'ral ſides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, 
And 0 * the e World in . rides. 

DRY DEN. 


Thoſe who had raiſed themſelves to any particular 

degree of credit or fame, were more expoſed than 
others in the proſcriptions, and during all the hor- 
rors of the firſt years of the reign of Auguſtus. 
: ROE Cicero, 
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Cicero, who was ſacrificed in theſe unhappy times 


abovementioned by Virgil, died nn victim of his 
abilities. 


Largus & exundans letbo dedit i ingenii fons 
Ingenio manus eft & cervix caſa. 
Joy. fat. 1 8 


| But both thoſe orators ſo much renown'd,. 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd: 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in proſe. . 
DRY DEN. 


Horace was five and thirty years old, when the bat- 
tle of Actium was fought. The liberality of Au- 
guſtus excited ſeveral great poets to write, but they 
were become eminent already in their profeſſion be- 
fore this encouragement. 

But that which is ſufficient alone to convince us 
that the moral cauſes do but concur with another 
ſecond cauſe ſtronger than themſelves, to the ſur- 
prizing progreſs which arts and learning make in 
certain ages, is, that thoſe arts and ſciences fall into 
a ſtate of decay at the very time when the moral 
cauſes are uſing their utmoſt efforts to ſupport them 
in that point of elevation to which they ſpontane- 
ouſly roſe. Thoſe great men, who formed them- 
ſelves, as it were, with their own hands, were never 
able to train up either by their leſſons, or their 
examples, eleves of equal fame and ability with 
themſelves, Their ſucceſſors, who had received in- 
ſtructions in their art from the moſt eminent maſ- 
ters ; ſucceſſors, who for this and ſeveral other 
reaſons, ought to have ſurpaſſed their maſters, had 
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they been born with an equal genius, have occupied 
but not filled the place of their predeceſſors. The 
firſt ſucceſſors of thoſe great maſters have been re- 
placed by diſciples of a ſtill inferior merit. At 
length the genius of arts and ſciences diſappears in- 
tirely, till the revolution of ages comes to raiſe it 
. . out of its tomb, where it ſeems to bury itſelf for a 
long ſeries of time, after having ſhewn 1 only for 
a few years. 

In that very ſame country, where nature had pro- 
duced ſo liberally, and without any extraordinary 
aſſiſtance, the famous painters of the age of Leo X; 
the recompences and cares of the academy of St Luke, 
eſtabliſhed by Gregory XII and by Sixtus Quintus, 
the attention of ſovereigns, and in fine, all the efforts 
of moral cauſes have never been able to give a poſ- 
terity to thoſe great artiſts, who ſprung, as it were, 
from their own loins. The ſchools of Venice and 
Florence degenerated in ſixty years. Tis true, 
painting ſupported itſelf with ſplendor at Rome 
during a greater number of years ; for even towards 
the middle of the laſt century there were ſome emi- 
nent maſters in that city. But thoſe painters were 
all ſtrangers, ſuch as Pouſſin, the eleves of the Ca- 
racci who came to Rome to diſplay the abilities of 
the ſchool of Bologna, and ſome others. As this 
ſchoo! had flouriſhed later than that of Rome, it 
has alſo ſurvived the Roman ſchool. But, if the 
expreſſion be allowed me, there were no young trees 
that grew up near theſe great oaks. Pouſſin, during 
thirty years conſtant labor in. a ſchool in the 
very heart of Rome, formed only one eleve of any 


fame in painting, tho' this great man was as capable 
3 of 


\ 
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of teaching his art, as any maſter that ever profeſſed 
it. In the ſame city, but not at ſame ſame time, 
Raphael, who died as young as his ſcholars, had 
hall in the courſe of ten or a dozen years a ſchool 
of five or ſix painters, whoſe works are at preſent 
a part of the glory of their maſter, In fine all the 
Italian ſchools, ſuch as thoſe of Venice, Rome, Par- 
ma, Bologna, where great genius's appeared in ſuch 
numbers during the flouriſhing ſtate of the art of 
painting, are grown at preſent intirely barren. 

This decay happened juſt at a time when Italy 
enjoyed the happieſt days it had ſeen ſince the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire. All thoſe conjunc- 
tures which could decide the fate of the polite arts 


(were it true that their fate depended intirely on mo- 


ral cauſes) concurred to make them flouriſh at the 
very time they began to decline. The wars of Italy 
laſted from the expedition of our king Charles 
VIII to Naples, *till the peace concluded at Cam- 
bray 1 529 berween the Emperor Charles the Vth 
and Francis I, which was ſoon followed with the laſt 


revolution of the ſtate of Florence. During the ſpace 


of thirty four years, Italy, to expreſs myſelf in the 
words of her own hiſtorians, had been trampled un- 
der foot by barbarous nations. The kingdom of 
Naples was conquered four or five times by diffe- 
rent princes, and the ſtate of Milan underwent 
more frequent revolutions. The Venetians ſaw ſeve- 


ral times their enemies armies from their turrets, and 


Florence was almoſt conſtantly in war, either with 
the family of Medicis, who wanted to inſlave her, 
or with the inhabitants of Piſa, whom they were de- 
ſirous of ſubduing. Rome more than once beheld 
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hoſtile or ſuſpected troops within its walls, and this 
capital of polite arts was plundered by the arms of 
Charles V with as much barbarity as if it had 
been ſtormed by the Turks. And yet it was exactly 
during thoſe thirty four years that the arts and ſci- 
ences made that progreſs in Italy, which is conſider- 


ed in our days as a kind of prodigy. 


Since the laſt revolution of the ſtate of Florence 
to the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, the tranquil- 
lity of Italy was not interrupted but by wars on 
their frontiers, or of a very ſhort continuance. 
During this ſpace of time none of its cities were 
ranſack'd, nor was there any violent revolution in 
the five principal governments, into which it is 
divided. The Germans and French made no more 
invaſions, except the expedition of the duke of 


Guifſe to Naples under Paul the IVth, which was ra- 


ther an inroad than a war. The ſeventeenth cen- 
tury was a time of reſt and plenty for Italy till its 
very laſt year. It was during the time now men- 
tioned, that the Venetians amaſſed immenſe ſums 
of money, and made their famous gold chain, to 
which they added ſome new rings every year. 
Then it was that Sixtus Quintus put five millions 
of gold crowns into the apoſtolic treafure; that the 
bank of Genoa was repleniſhed ; that the Grand 
Dukes of Tuſcany heaped up ſuch immenſe fums ; 
that the dukes of Ferrara filted their coffers; in 
ſhort, that all thoſe who governed in Italy, except 
the viceroys of Naples, and the governors of Mi- 
lan, found, after the uſual and cautionary expences, 
a fuperfluity which might be ſaved from the reve- 
nue of each year; which is undoubtedly the ſureſt 
ſymptom 
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ſymptom of the flouriſhing ſtate of a government. 
Nevertheleſs it was during thoſe years of proſperity 
that the ſchools of Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
ſucceſſively that of Bologna, grew poor and barren 
of good artiſts. As their noon of perfection, if I 
may expreſs myſelf ſo, was very near their firſt 
riſing, ſo their ſetting ſucceeded quickly their noon. 
I am not willing to predict the decadency of our 
age, notwithſtanding what a perſon of very great 
capacity has wrote upwards of forty years ago, ſpeak- 
ing of the excellent works which his age had pro- 
duced. We muſt candidly confeſs, that tis now 
ten years ſince that happy time is elapſed. Before 
M. Boileau died he faw a lyric poet take wing, born 
with the talents of thoſe ancient poets, to whom Vir- 
gil j allots an honorable place in the Elyſian fields, 
for having given the firſt leſſons of morality to fierce 
and ſavage man. The works of thoſe ancient po- 
ets, which formed one of the firſt links of ſociety, 
and gave birth to the fable of Amphion, did not 
contain maxims more ſage than the odes of the au- 
thor here mentioned, whom nature ſeemed to 
have favored with- a genius, only to adorn morality, 
and give an amiable dreſs to virtue. Others, who 
are ſtill living, deſerve I ſhauld make an honorable 
mention of their works, but as Velleius Paterculus 
ſays in an almoſt ſimilar cafe, Vivorum cenſura diffi- 
cilis': *Tis too delicate a point to attempt to give 
a judgment of the living poets. 5 

If we aſcend to the age of Auguſtus, we ſhall 
find that learning and arts, eſpecially poetry, be- 
gan to decline, when every thing conſpired to make 

M. de Fontrnelle, digreſſion on the ancients and moderns. 
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them flouriſh : They degenerated in the moſt glo- 
rious times of the Roman empire. Numbers of 
people think that the arts and ſciences periſhed un- 
der the ruins of that monarchy ſubverted and laid 
waſte by the northern nations. They ſuppoſed there- 
fore that the inundations of Barbarians, attended 
with the intire confuſion of ſociety in moſt of thoſe 
places where they ſettled, deprived the conquered 
people of the proper conveniences, and even of the 
very deſire to cultivate the polite arts. The arts, 
they ſay, could never ſubſiſt in a country whoſe ci- 
ties were changed into fields, and their fields into 
deſerts. 


Pierides donec Romam & Tyberina a 

Deſeruere, Italis expulſæ protinus oris. 

Tanti cauſa mali Latio gens aſpera aperto 

Sæpius irrumpens : ſunt juſſi vertere morem 

Auſonide vitti, victoris vocibus ufo, 

Ceffit amor muſarum ; artes ſubiere repent? 

Indignæ; atque opibus cuncti incubuere parandis, 
VIA Poetic. l. 1. 


*Till from the Heſperian plains and Tyber chas'd 
From Rome the baniſh'd ſiſters fled at laſt ; 
Driv'n by the barbarous nations, who from far 
Burſt into Latium with a tide of war. | 
Hence a vaſt change of their old manners ſprung, 
The flaves were forc'd to ſpeak their maſter*s tongue. 
No honors now were paid the ſacred muſe, 
But all were bent on mercenary Views, 
il | PITT. 
This opinion is not the leſs falſe, for its being fo 


generally received. Falſe opinions are eſtabliſhed 
with 
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with as much facility in hiſtory, as in philoſophy. 


The arts and ſciences were already degenerated and 


fallen into a ſtate of decay, notwithſtanding they 


had been cultivated with care, when thoſe nations, 


the ſcourges of mankind, quitted the northern 
ſnows. We may look upon the buſt of Caracalla 
as the laſt gaſp of the Roman ſculpture. The two 
triumphal arches erected in honor of his father 
Severus, the chapiters of the columns in the Sep- 
tizon, which were afterwards removed into different 
churches, when that building was pulled down, and 
the remaining ſtatues which are known to have 
been made at that time, ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that ſculpture and architecture began to decline un- 
der that prince and his children. Every body knows 


that the Low- relieves of the largeſt of thoſe two tri- 


umphal arches were done by an indifferent hand. 
"Tis natural however to ſuppoſe that the moſt able 
{culptors were employed about it, were it only out 
of a regard due to the place where it was erected. 
This was in the moſt conſiderable part of the town 
at the further end of the Forum Romanum, and, as 
we have reaſon to believe, at the foot of one of 
thoſe ſtairs deſtined for aſcending to the Capitol, 
which was called the hundred ſteps. Now Severus's 
reign preceded the firſt raking of Rome by Alari- 
cus, upwards of two hundred years; and from that 
emperor's time the arts were continually in a ſtate 
of decline. | 
The monuments that are extant, of the ſucceſſors 
of Severus, are ſtill a leſs honor to ſculpture, than 
the Low- relieves of the largeſt of the two triumphal 
arches erected to the memory of that prince. 
The 
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The Roman medals, ſtruck after the reign of Cara- 
calla, and that of Macrinus his ſucceſſor, who ſur. 
vived him but two years, are much inferior to thoſe 
that were ſtruck under the preceding emperors. Af. 
ter Gordianus Pius they degenerated in a more ſen- 
fible manner, and under Gallienus, who reigned fifty 
years after Caracalla, they became a moſt wretched 
coin. There is neither taſte nor deſign in their in- 
graving, nor judgment in their coining. As thoſe 
medals were a kind of coin deſtined to inſtruc poſte- 
rity with reſpect to the virtues and great exploits of 
the prince under whoſe reign they were ſtruck, as well 
as to ſerve the uſes of traffick, *tis highly proba- 
ble, that the Romans, who were as jealous as any 
other nation of their honor, employed for this kind 
of work the moſt able artiſts they could find. Tis 
therefore reaſonable to judge by the beauty of the 
medals, of the ſtate of ingraving under each emperor ; 
for ingraving is an art which always goes hand in hand 
with ſculpture. The obſervations made by means 
of medals, are confirmed by what we remark in 
thoſe pieces of ſculpture, whoſe time is known, and 
which are ſtill exiſting. For inſtance, the medals of 
Conſtantine the Great, who reigned fifty years after 


Gallienus, are very ill ingraved, and of a poor 


taſte; and we find likewiſe, by the triumphal arch 


erected to the memory of this prince, which is ſtill 


to be ſeen at Rome, that under his reign, and a 
hundred years before the Barbarians took poſſeſſion 
of that city, ſculpture was become as coarſe and 
imperfect an art, as it was. in the commencement 
of the firſt Punic war. 


1 . When 
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When the ſenate and people of Rome deter- 
mined to erect this triumphal arch in honor of 
Conſtantine, there was not in all probability in the 
capital of the empire, a ſculptor able to undertake 
the work. Notwithſtanding the reſpe& they had 
at Rome for the memory of Trajan, they ſtripped 
the arch, erected to that prince, of its ornaments z 
and without any regard to conformity or . fit- 
neſs, they employed them in the fabric of that 
which they erected to Conſtantine. The triumphal 
arches of the Romans were. not monuments invent- 
ed merely by fancy, like ours; neither were their 
ornaments mere arbitrary imbelliſhments, directed 
only by the ideas of the architect. As we have 
no real triumphs, and after our victories we 
do not conduct the victor in a chariot pre- 
ceded by the captives, the modern ſculptors are 
conſequently allowed, to make uſe of ſuch trophies 
and arms as their fancy directs, in order to im- 
belliſn their allegorical arches: for which reaſon 
the ornaments of our triumphal arches are moſt 
of them ſuitable to any other building of that kind, 
But as the triumphal arches of the Romans were 
erected merely to perpetuate the memory of a real 
triumph, the ornaments taken from the ſpoils 
which had appeared already in a triumph, and were 
proper for decorating 'the arch erefted on that 
occation,. were not fit for imbelliſhing that which 
they were to erect in memory of another, eſpe- 
cially if the victory had been gained over a 


different people from thoſe, whoſe overthrow wag 


the occaſion of the firſt triumph and arch. E- 
very body could diſtinguiſh there the Dacian, the 
Yor. IM, L Parthian, 
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Parthian, and the German, in the ſame manner as 
the French were known from the Spaniards, about 


a hundred years ago, when thoſe nations wore 


each of them their peculiar dreſs. The trium- 


phal arches of the Romans were therefore hiſto- 


rical monuments, that required an hiſtorical ve- 
rity, from whence they could not deviate without 
acting contrary to the rules of decorum. 
Nevertheleſs, Conſtantine's arch was imbelliſhed 
with captive Parthians, and trophies compoſed of 
their arms and ſpoils; ornaments all borrowed 
from Trajan's arch. Trajan had taken theſe ſpoils 
from the Parthians; but Conſtantine had not as 
yet been engaged in any quarrel with that na- 
tion. In fine, the arch was adorned with Low-re- 


lieves, in which all the world might then, and does 


at preſent, diſcover the head of Trajan. Nor can 
it be ſaid, that it was for the ſake of expedition 
that Trajan's monument was thus ſacrificed to 
Conſtantine's arch; for as this could not be com- 
poſed intirely of collected pieces, a ſculptor of that 
time was obliged to make ſome Low: relieves, in 
order to fill up the vacant ſpaces. Such are the 
Low-relieves which are ſeen under the principal 
arch ; as alſo the deities that appear on the out- 
ſide, placed on the mouldings of the center of 
the two little arches ; and likewiſe the broken Low- 
relieves, that are on the key-ſtones of theſe arches. 
All this ſculpture, whoſe parts are diſtinguiſhed from 


one another upon approaching the arch, is much in- 


ferior to the better kind of Gothic; tho' in all pro- 
bability the moſt eminent ſculptor of the empire 
was employed in the exccution of it, In fine, 

when 
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when Conſtantine wanted to imbelliſn his new capi- 
tal, Conſtantinople, he knew of no better ſcheme 
than to tranſport thither ſome of the fineſt monu- 
ments of Rome. And yet as ſculpture does not 
depend ſo much on moral cauſes as poetry and 
painting; and as the phyſical cauſes have not the 
ſame empire over it as over the other two arts, 
it ought conſequently to have a ſlower decline 
than thoſe arts; nay, even a ſlower decline than 


eloquence. Beſides, we find by what Petronius ſays 


of painting, that this art began to degenerate even 
ſo early as the emperor Nero's reign. - 

To come now to poetry, Lucan was ſucceſſor to 
Virgil ; and what a number of ſteps do we find 
already, deſcending from the Aneid to the Pharſa- 
lia ? Next to Lucan appeared Statius, whoſe poetry 
is reckoned much inferior to that of Lucan. Sta- 
tius, who lived under Domitian, left no ſucceſſor 
behind him: neither was Horace ſucceeded in 
the lyric kind of writing. Juvenal ſupported ſa- 
tyre under the empire of Adrlan, but his poems 
may be conſidered as the laſt gaſp of the Roman 
Muſes. Auſonius and Claudian, who attempted to 
revive the Latin poetry, produced only a phantom 
that reſembled it; their verſes having neither the 


numbers, nor the force of thoſe that were written 


under the reign of Auguſtus. Tacitus, who wrote 
under Trajan, is the laſt Roman hiſtorian, hav- 


ing no other ſucceſſor but the abridger of 


Trogus Pompeius. Tho' the learned ſeem to be 
divided with regard to the time when Quintus Cur- 
tius wrote his hiſtory of Alexander, and tho' he is 
ſu Ppoſed by ſome to be a later writer than Tacitus, 
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it ſeems to me -notwithſtanding, to be abſolutely de- 
cided by a paſſage of his book, that he wrote 
about fourſcore years before Tacitus. He fays *, 
in relation to the misfortunes which enſued after 
the death of Alexander, when the Macedonians 
choſe ſeveral chiefs inſtead of one : That Rome 
had like to have been lately ruined by a pro- 
ject of reſtoring the republic. We diſtinguiſh in 
the magnificent recital he makes of this event, 
all the principal circumſtances of the tumult which 
happened in Rome, when the - ſenate attempted, 
after the deceaſe of Caligula, to re-eſtabliſh the re- 
publican government, and when their partiſans made 
head againſt the prætorian cohorts, who inſiſted upon 
having an emperor. Quintus Curtius draws fo par- 
ticular a deſcription of all the circumſtances of the 
acceſſion of Claudius to the empire, which calmed 
the tumult; he gives ſuch broad hints of Claudius's 
family, that it is.-impoſſible to heſitate with regard 
to the application of this paſſage, eſpecially. as the 
narrative cannot be applied to the acceſſion of any 
of the thirty-immediate ſucceſſors of Claudius. This 
paſſage of Quintus Curtius can be underſtood only 
with reſpect to the acceſſion of Claudius or that 
of Gordianus Pius. | 

Sixty years after the deceaſe of Auguſtus, Quin- 
tilian wrote on the cauſes of the decay of the Ro- 
man eloquence. Longinus, who wrote under Gal- 
lienus, has given us a chapter on the cauſes of the 
. degeneracy of ſpirits, at the end of his treatiſe on 
the Sublime. There was only the art of oratory left 
at thar time; but the orators themſelves had au 


* QuinrTv: Conrivs, 1. 10. ſect. 9. 
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peared. The decadency of arts and ſciences was be- 
come already a ſenſible object; and had made a ſuf- 
ficient impreſſion on thoſe who were capable of re- 
flecting, ro oblige them to enquire into the cauſes 
of this decay. This obſervation had been made a 
long time before the Barbarians had ravaged Italy. 

Tis obſervable alſo, that the arts and ſciences began 
to decline under magnificent emperors, who cultivated 
the arts themſelves. Nero, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Alexander Severus knew how to paint: Can it 
therefore be ſuppoſed that the arts were diſregarded dur- 
ing their reigns ? In fine, in the four centuries which 
elapſed from Julius Czſar's time to the inundation 
of the Barbarians, there were ſucceſlively ſeveral 
peaceable reigns, which may be conſidered as a real 
and hiſtorical golden age. Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, who ſuc- 
ceeded one another immediately, and whoſe acceſſion 
to the empire was as tranquil as that of a ſon who 
ſucceeds his father, were all great and good princes 3 
and their contiguous reigns compoſe almoſt an intire 
century. 

True it is, that ſeveral emperors were tyrants ; 
and that the civil wars, by which a great number of 
thoſe princes obtained or loſt the empire, were very 
frequent. But the tyrannical humor of Caligula, 
Nero, Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla, and Max- 
iminus, never diſcharged itſelf upon men of letters, 
and much leſs upon artiſts. Lucan, the only man 
of letters of any note, that was put to death in 
thoſe times, was condemned for à conſpiracy, and 
not as a poet. Did the death of Lucan diſcourage 
thoſe, who were men of genius, from writing verſes ? 

— Statius, 
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Statius, Juvenal, Martial, and many others who 
might have ſeen him die, were not deterred by his 
death from writing. The tyrannical ſpirit of thoſe 
emperors was levelled principally againſt the great 
men of the ſtate. The ambition, which even the 
cruelleſt amongſt them had of being upon good 
terms with the people, and which induced them to 
ingratiate themſelves with the populace, by enter- 
taining them with all ſorts of feaſts and ſpectacles, 
engaged them to encourage the advancement of arts 
and learning. 

As for the civil wars, which are ſo much talked 
of in hiſtory, the ſcenes of the greateſt part of them 
were out of Italy, and finiſhed in two campaigns. 
They did not difturb forty years out of three hun- 
dred, which are computed from the time of Augu- 
ſtus to that of Gallienus. The civil war of Otho 
and Virellius, and that between Vitellius and Veſpa- 
fian, which did not laſt both together ſo long as 
nine months, could ſurely be never fo great a pre- 
judice to learning and arts, as the civil war between 
Pompey and Cæſar, as that alſo of Modena, and the 
other civil wars which Auguſtus waged againſt the 
murderers of Cæſar, and againſt Mark Antony. Ne- 
vertheleſs the civil commotions, in which Julius 
Cæſar and Auguſtus had a ſhare, were no obſtruction 
to the progreſs of learning. The death of Domi- 
tian was the effect of a plot of his own ſervants, 
and the day after his death Nerva entered upon a 
peaccable reign. Things went pretty near in the 
fame manner at the death of Commodus, and at 
that of Pertinax, the two firſt emperors that were 
killed and depoſed after Domitian. Severus diſpoſ- 
. 3 | ſeſſed 


he waged in the eaſt againſt Peſcennius Niger, 


tween him and Clodius Albinus, did not interrupt 
the ſtudies of the learned, nor the labors of the Ro- 
man artiſts, no more than the ſudden revolution that 
happened in Aſia, and which diſpoſſeſſed Caracalla 
to make room for Macrinus, and removed the lat- 
ter to ſubſtitute Heliogabalus. Tis true, thoſe tu- 
multuous revolutions happened ſometimes in Rome, 
but they generally ended in a day or two, without 
being attended with thoſe accidents which are apt to 
retard the progreſs of arts and ſciences. 

Nero was depoſed at Rome without fighting a 
blow. The murder of Galba, and Otho's acceſſion 
to the throne, was a morning's work, and the in- 
ſurrection coſt only the lives E a hundred people. 
The Romans ſtood and beheld the engagement be- 
tween Veſpaſian's and Vitellius's troops, with as 
much unconcernedneſs as if they had been gazing 
at the combats of the gladiators. Maximinus was 
depoſed, and the Gordians of Afric ſubſtituted in 
his place, with as much eaſe and tranquillity as if 
ſentence had been executed upon a private perſon. 
When the Gordians died in Afric, Puppianus and 
Balbinus ſucceeded them without any diſturbance, 
and it was but a two day's war which broke out be- 
tween the people and the prætorian cohorts, when 
theſe two emperors were aſſaſſinated, and Gordianus 
Pius ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The other revoluti- 
ons were very ſudden, and we have already obſerved 
that they happened out of Rome. In fine, the civil 
wars of the Romans, under their firſt fifty empe- 

L 4 rors, 
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ſeſſed Didius Julianus without fighting, and the war 


alſo that which afterwards broke out in Gaul be- 
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rors, were only particular diſputes between the. ar- 
mies contending which ſhould have the honor of 


giving a maſter to the empire. During theſe broils, 


the two parties took as much care of their reſpec- 
tive provinces, as our Chriſtian princes take, in thoſe 
wars in which they are but too often engaged, of 


ſuch territories as they expect to conquer and pre- 


ſerve. There happen on theſe occaſtons a great many? 
diſorders, but not ſuch as to bury the arts and ſci- 
ences. Tis not every kind of war that obſtructs 
the progreſs of the arts; no, tis only ſuch as en- 


dangers private people's fortunes, ſuch as reduces 
them from a ſtate of liberty to that of ſervitude, or 
deprives them at leaſt of their property. 

Such were the wars between the Perſians and the 


Greeks, and ſuch thoſe between the Barbarians of 


the North and the Roman empire. Such alſo are 
the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, in which 
the whole body of the people run greater riſks, than 
the ſoldiers are expoſed to in the common courſe of 


war. Wars of this ſort generally ſubvert the arts 


and ſciences in thoſe countries which they lay waſte 
but regular wars, in which the people are expoſed to 
no other danger but that of changing mafter, and 
of belonging to one prince rather than to another, 
are not a neceſſary cauſe of the deſtruction of the 
arts and ſciences, unleſs it be in ſome town ſo un- 
happy as to be taken by ſtorm. The terror ſpread 
by ſuch wars, can only retard their progreſs for a 
few years; tho* it does not ſeem to produce even 
that effect. The arts and ſciences (by what fatali- 
ty I know not) never flouriſh better than in the 
midſt of theſe Wars. Greece was expoſed to a great 
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many ſuch commotions in the learned age of Philip | 

father of Alexander the Great. It was during the civil 

wars which tore the Roman empire under Cæſar and 

Auguſtus, that the arts and ſciences made ſuch a 
ſurprizing progreſs at Rome. From the year 1494 
to 1529, Italy was continually haraſſed by armies 
conſiſting for the greateſt part of foreign ſoldiers. 
The Spaniſh Netherlands were attacked by France and 
Holland at the time the ſchool of Antwerp flouriſh- 
ed: and was it not in war time that the arts and 
ſciences made their greateſt progreſs in France ? _ 

* It does not therefore appear, upon mature in- 
quiry, that during the three ages which followed 
the murder of Cæſar, the Roman empire was ex- 
poſed to any of thoſe frightful wars, which are ca- 
pable of throwing the arts and ſciences into a ſtate 
of decay. The Barbarians did not commence to have 
any fixt ſettlements in the empire, nor the petty 
tyrants to riſe up in particular provinces, till to- 
wards the reign of Gallienus. Thoſe governors who 
made themſelves ſovereigns, might have occaſioned 
the devaſtation of ſome countries, by the wars they 
waged with one another in ſuch provinces, as had 
no fortreſſes on their frontiers by reaſon of their 
having been a long time ſubje& to the ſame maſter : 
Yet theſe devaſtations could never be the cauſe of 
that great decay of the arts and ſciences. The ca- 

pital of a ſtate is always the ſeat of arts in a con- 
nected government; wherefore we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the able artiſts of the Roman empire 
were always to be met with at Rome. The deva- 
ſtations therefore of this city only can be alledged as 
one of the cauſes of the decline of the arts and ſci- 
ences. 
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ences. Now Rome was the capital of a great em- 
pire, and continued to be imbelliſhed with new 
edifices, till it was taken by Alaricus, an event 
which did not happen till four hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Cæſar. The tumults of 
the Prætorian Cohorts could be no obſtruction to 
her having great painters, ſculptors, orators, and 
poets, ſince they were no hindrance to an infi- 
nite multitude of indifferent artiſts. When the 
arts are cultivated enough to form a.great number of 
indifferent artiſts, they might form excellent ones, 
were not the work men deſtitute of genius. 
Rome is to this very day full of tombs and ſta- 
tues, which by their inſcriptions and the women's 
head-dreſs, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed to have been 
made from the reign of Trajan to that of Conſtan- 
tine. As the Roman ladies uſed to change their 
head-dreſs as often as the French ladies do theirs, 
the make of thoſe head-dreſſes which are found in 
the Roman monuments, ſoon inform us under 
what emperor they were made; as we know by the 


medals of the wives and relations of the emperors, 


at what time a particular faſhion prevailed. *Tis 
thus one may judge of the time in which the figure 


of a French lady in a town dreſs was made, by the 


help of a collection uf the ſeveral modes which have 
obtained in France within theſe three hundred 
years, ſuch as that publiſhed by Monſieur de Gaig- 


nieres. 
Authors of the fourth century take notice, that 
there were more ſtatues at Rome than inhabitants; and 
the fineſt ſtatues, whoſe remains we prize ſo much 
to this dav, were of this number. From Caracal- 
la's 
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1a's time theſe ſtatues were never able to form any 

good ſculptors : Their efficacy and influence remained 
falpended till the time of Pope Julius II. And yet 
the people of Rome continued even in Conſtantine's 
time to raiſe moſt magnificent buildings, and con- 
ſequently to employ great numbers of ſculptors. 
Artiſts of all kinds were never more numerous at 
Rome, than when they were leaſt ſkilful in their pro- 
feſſion. How many ſumptuous buildings were erect- 
ed by Severus, Caracalla, Alexander Severus, and 
Gordianus Pius? One cannot behold the ruins of 
Caracalla's hot baths, without being aſtoniſhed at the 
immenſe bulk of this edifice : even Auguſtus himſelf 
never built one of ſo great a ſize. There never was 
a more ſumptuous fabric, more loaded with orna- 
ments and incruſtations, or which did a greater 
honor by its bulk to a ſovereign, than the hot baths 
of Diocleſian, one of Gallienus's ſucceſſors. The 
hall of this edifice 1s now the Carthuſian church at 
Rome ; and one of the porters lodges makes another 
church, that of the begging friars of St Bernard 
at Termini. 

Let us add one ME to theſe conſiderations. 
The greateſt part of the Roman ſculptors made 
their apprenticeſhip in the condition of ſlaves ; we 
may therefore ſuppoſe, that merchants who dealt in 
ſlaves, were very careful in examining, whether 
amongſt the children they brought up for ſale, there 
were not ſome who had a particular talent for ſculp- 
ture. *Tis probable alſo, that when they found them 
capable of excelling in this art, they were very dili- 
gent in giving them a proper education for im- 
proving their abilities. If a ſlave turned out a good 
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artiſt, he proved a treaſure to his maſter, whether 
he had a mind to ſell his perſon or his works. Now 
the methods which may be employed to oblige 
a young ſlave to apply himſelf to buſineſs, are much 
more effectual than thoſe which are uſed to engage 
free · born people. Beſides, what a powerful incen- - 
tive was it for ſlaves, to be flattered with the hopes 


of liberty! Thoſe maſter. pieces whoſe veſtiges we 


ſo much admire, were ſtill in all public places ; where- 
fore we can impute to moral cauſes the ignorance 
of thoſe artiſts only, who did not appear till after 
Rome was taken and plundered by Alaricus, 

Whence comes it, that the arts and ſciences did 
not ſupport themſclves in Greece in that high de- 
gree of credit, to which they had been raiſed un- 
der the father of Alexander, and the ſucceſſors of 
this conquerar ? Whence comes it, that they conti- 
nued always to decline, inſomuch that the Greek ar- 
tiſts were grown as rude and ignorant under Con- 
ſtantine, as they were two hundred years before 
Philip. Arts and learning fell into a ſenſible de- 
cay in Greece from the time of Perſeus king of Ma- 
cedon, who was. defeated and made priſoner by Pau- 
tus Emilius. Painting did not ſupport itſelf ſo long, 
but began to degenerate, as Quintilian obſerves *,. as 
early as the firſt ſucceſſors of Alexander. Lucian may 
paſs for the only poet that appeared after that time, 
tho' he wrote in proſe. Plutarch, and Dion Caſſius, 
who is nearer to the latter's time than merit, are 


' ® Floruit autem circa Phi lippum & uſque ad Sacceſſores Alexan- 
dri fracipue fiftura, Quix r. Inſt. I. 11, c. 10. 


eſteemed 
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eſteemed the beſt authors that wrote ſince Greece 
was become a province of the Roman empire. The 
writings of thoſe two Greeks deſerve our reſpect 
and veneration, being the works of judicious 
hiſtorians, who have tranſmitted to us in a very 
ſenſible manner, ſeveral curious and important facts, 
which we have only from their relations. Plutarch's 
books eſpecially are the moſt precious remains we 
have of Greek and Roman antiquity, in reſpect 
to the details and facts, with which he acquaints us. 
The ſame pretty near may be ſaid of Dion and He- 
rodian, who wrote under Alexander Severus and 
Gordianus Pius; yet theſe hiſtorians are no way to 
be compared for ſtrength and dignity, or for the 
art of painting great events, to Herodotus and 
Thucydides. We have already mentioned the uſe 
which may be made of medals, to know the condition 
the arts were in at the time they were ſtruck. Now the 
medals which were ſtruck in vaſt . numbers with the 
emperors heads in thoſe provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, in which the Greek language obtained, are very 
ill ingraved in compariſon to ſuch as were made at 
Rome at the ſame time by the authority of thoſe 
ſenate, whoſe mark they bore. * For example, thoſe 
of Severus ſtruck at Corfa, which are become 
now very common by mieans of the diſcovery 'of 
a treaſure in that iſland about ſixty years ago, are 
vaſtly inferior to the Latin medals of this ſame em- 
peror, which were ſtruck at Rome : Nevertheleſs 
the Corfù medals are ingraved the. very beſt of any 


that were ſtruck in Greece. Thus our general rule ſcarce 
admits of any exception, | 


Greece 
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Greece notwithſtanding, from the death of Alex. 
ander till its ſubjection to the Romans, was expoſed 
to none of thoſe calamitous wars, which are capable 
of throwing the arts and ſciences into oblivion. The 
tumult occaſioned by the irruption of the Gauls in- 
to Greece about a hundred years after the death of 
Alexander, was of no long continuance. But were 
we even to grant, that the arts and ſciences 
ſuffered by the wars which broke out between 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and by thoſe which 
the Romans carried on againſt two kings of Macedon 
and the Ætolians; they ought nevertheleſs to have re- 
verted again to their former ſtate of perfection, as 
ſoon as the tranquillity of Greece was reſtored and 
ſettled by its ſubmiſſion to the Romans. The applica- 


tion and ſtudy of artiſts was no more interrupted after 


that period, but by the Mithridatic war and the civil 
wars of the Romans, which gave ſome little diſtur- 
bance for four or five years to different provinces. At 
the very lateſt, the arts and ſciences ought to have 
raiſed their heads under the reign of Auguſtus, who 
made them flouriſh at Rome. After the battle of 
Actium Greece enjoyed for the ſpace of three hun- 
dred years, its ſereneſt days. Under the greateſt part 
of the Roman emperors, the ſubjection of Greece to 
the empire was rather a kind of fee-dependance, 
which ſecured the public tranquillity, than a ſervitude 
burthenſome to particulars, and prejudicial to ſociety. 
The Romans had not a ſtanding army in Greece, as 
in other provinces ; the moſt part of the cities were 
governed by their ancient laws, and generally ſpeak- 
ing, of all foreign ſovereignties never was there one 
which was leſs oppreſſive to conquered nations, than 


that 
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that of the Romans. Their government had more 
of the nature of a rudder than of a yoke. Finally, 
the wars which the Athenians, Thebans, and Lace- 
demonians waged againſt one another; thoſe like- 
wiſe of Philip ik. o the reſt of the Greeks, were 
much more dreadful for their duration and events, 
than the wars which Alexander, his ſucceſſors, and 
the Romans carried on in Greece. Yet the former 
wars did not debar the arts and ſciences from mak- 
ing that furprizing progres, which refle&s to this 
very day ſo much honor on human underſtanding, 
What has been, hitherto alledged (ſorne will ſay) 
does not prove that the Greeks had not under the 
Antoninus's and their ſucceſſors as much genius as 


Phidias and Praxiteles; but their artiſts vere dege- 


nerated, becauſe the Romans had tranſported the 
maſter· pieces of the moſt eminent artiſts to Rome, 
and conſequently had ſtript Greece of ſuch objects as 
were moſt proper to form the taſte and excite the 
emulation of young workmen. It was during the 

ſecond Punic war that Marcellus removed to Rome 
the ſpoils of the porticos of Siracuſe, from whence 
the Roman citizens imbibed a reliſh for the arts, 
which ſoon became the general taſte of Rome, and 
was afterwards the cauſe of ſo many depredations. 
Even thoſe who were ignorant. of the value and 
merit of ſtatues, vaſes, and other cutioſities, ſeiz- 
ed notwithſtanding on every occalion of carry- 
ing them to Rome, where they ſaw them ſo high- 
ly valued. Tis plain that Mummius, who intended 
to inrich Rome with the ſpoils of Corinth, under- 
ſtood nothing at all of their value, by the ridiculous 

Livius hiſt. I. 25. 
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were charged with this magnificent freight. Ne- 


ihe Cods; polluting every thing wy could lay Bold 
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menace he made to the maſters of the veſſels, who 


ver could there have been a lofs more difficult to 
repair than that of this precious depoſitum, conſiſt- 
ing of ſo many maſter-pieces of thoſe illuſtrious ar- 
tiſts, who contribute as much as the greateſt generals 
to tranſmit the glory of their age to poſterity. Ne. 


vertheleſs, Mummius recommending this treaſure to 


their care, threatened them very ſeriouſly, that if 
they ſhould chance to loſe the ſtatues, pictures, and 
other things with which he intruſted them, he would 
be ſure: to have others of equal value made at their 
expence. But the Romans (to go on with the ob- 
jection) ſoon emerged from this ignorance, and 
even the common ſoldier learnt to avoid breaking 
the precious vaſes, when plundering the enemies 
towns. Sylla's army brought the Greek taſte for 
the polite arts from Aſia to Rome, or to ſpeak more 
correctly, they rendered it common in that city. 
Then it was, ſays Salluſt *, that the Roman ſoldiers 
firſt learnt to wench, to drink, to admire ſtatues, 
pictures, and emboſſed veſſels; then to get at them 
by ſtealth or open violence, and to rob the temples of 


either ſacred or profane. 

As early as the time of the republic there had 
bein more Verres's than one, and more than one 
Roman who had exerciſed a right of conqueſt over 


* Vert. PaTERC, I. 2. 
d 1b; primim inſuevit exercitus populi Romani amare, potare, g- 
naque, tabulas pictas, waſa cælata mirari, ea privatim ac publice 


rapere, delubra ſpoliare, ſacra 88 omnia polluere. Salrusr. 
de n nn... 
the 


. We * 
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the ſubjected provinces. What a melancholy de- 
ſeription of theſe exceſſes do we meet with in Ci- 
cero's fourth oration againſt this plunderer! This 
licentiouſneſs, far from ending with the republican 
government, became a moſt lawleſs and unbridled 
rapaciouſneſs under ſeveral emperors. The impu- 
dence, with which Caligula plundered the pro- 
Vinces, Is moſt notorious. Nero ſent Carinas and 
Acratus, two connoiſſeurs, into Greece and Aſia, to 
pick up all the fine pieces of ſculpture that were 
remaining in thoſe countries, in order to imbelliſh 
his new buildings. The poor Greeks, as Juvenal 
obſerves, were ſtript even of their houſhold Gods: 
They did not ſo much as leave them the leaſt dimi- 


nutive God that was worth removing, 


Ipfi deinde lares, fi quod ſpectabile fignum, 


Si quis in edicula, Deus unicus, Juv. ſat. 8. 


Their rapine is ſo abject and prophane, 

They not from trifles, nor from Gods refrain ; 
But the poor Lares from the niches ſeize, 

If they be little images that pleaſe. STEPNEY. 


All theſe facts are true, yet there was till ſuch a 
great number of fine pieces of ſculpture remaining in 
Greece and Aſia, that it was impoſſible for the artiſts to 
be in want of models : There were objects enough left 
that were capable of exciting their emulation, The 
excellent ſtatues which have been found in Greece with- 
in theſe rwo or three centuries, are a ſufficient proof 
that the Roman emperors and their officers had not 
ſtript the country. The Ganymedes which is to be 
ſeen in the library of St Mark at Venice, was found 

Vol. IL. M | in 
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in Greece about three hundred years ago. The An- 
dromeda belonging to the duke of Modena, was 
diſcovered at Athens, whien this town was plunder- 
ed by the Venetians during the war, that was termi- 
nated by the peace of Carlowitz, The relations of 
travellers abound with deſcriptions of ſtatues and 
Low-relieves, which are ſtill to be ſeen in Greece 
and Aſia Minor. Did the Romans take away the 
Low-relieves from the temple of Minerva at Athens? 
But to come to letters, did they ſtrip the Greeks of 
all the copies of Homer, Sophocles, ard other 
writers of the beſt note? No; but theſe happy days 
Were paſt. The induftry of the Greeks was 475 
Herated into a kind of artifice, and their penetration 
and ſagacity into a low ſpirit of cunning. Thus they 
were grown very coarſe and ignorant, "except in the 
art of prejudicing one another. During the laſt fix 
centuries of the empire of Conſtantinople, they were 
leſs dextrous and knowing, eſpecially in the arts, 
than they had been in the time of Amyntas king of 
Macedon. *Tis true, that the happy age of Greece 
Jaſted longer than the Auguſtan age, or that of 
e X. Learning maintained itſelf there after the 
decay of the polite arts, becauſe, generally ſpeaking, 
the Greeks in all ages have been ſuperior in wit and 
capacity to other nations. One would imagine, that 
nature has received a particular vigor and ftrengt 
in Greece, which ſhe has not in other countries; ſo 
as to communicate more ſubſtance to hoyriſhiments, 
and r more malignity to poiſon. The Greeks, in fact, 
have carried their vices and virtues to a much higher 


The 


Point than any other nation. 
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- The city of Antwerp was for a certain time the 
Athens of the countries on this fide the Alps. 


1 And yet when Rubens began to raiſe the credit of 


his ſchool, the moral cauſes did not ſeem then to 
exert themſelves in favor of his art. If the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of cities and kingdoms were the ſole cauſe 
of the perfection of the polite arts, painting ſhould have 
been — years ſooner in its higheſt ſplendor. When 
Rubens firſt appeared, Antwerp had loſt one 
half of its grandeur, ſince the new republic of 
Holland had ingroſſed the greateſt part of its com- 
merce. The adjacent country was actually the 
ſeat of war, and a neighbouring enemy was every 
day making ſome new attempts againſt that city, by 
which the eſtates of the merchants, clergy, and 


all the principal inhabitants, were continually ex- 


poſed to the moſt imminent dangers. Rubens left 
eleves ſuch as Jordans and Vandyke, who were in- 
deed a credit to their maſter, but left no diſciples be- 
hind them to inherit their reputation. The ſchool of 
Rubens has had the ſame fate as other ſchools, I 
mean that it dropt when every thing ſeemed to con- 
cur to ſupport it. It ſeems as if Quellins, who may 
be looked upon as her laſt painter, were likely to 
dye without leaving any eleves worthy of his name. 
We have heard of none as yet, and there is no like- 
lihood he will acquire any pupils in his preſent 
retirement. 

From what has been hitherto alledged, tis evi- 
dent that the arts and ſciences attain to the higheſt 
point of their ſplendor, by a ſudden progreſs which 
cannot be attributed to moral cauſes ; and *tis alſo 
| ap Plain 
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plain that they decline, when theſe ſame moral cau- 
{es exert themſelves as much as poſſible to lupport 
them. 


Third RerilecTrioON. 


That eminent painters have been always cotemporaries 
with the great poets of their own country. 


N fine the eminent artiſts of every country have 

been generally cotemporaries. The great pain- 
ters of the ſeveral ſchools have not only lived at 
the ſame time, but have been likewiſe cotempora- 
ries with the moſt famous poets of their own coun- 
try. The ages in which the arts flouriſhed, have been 
alfo fertile of men eminent in all ſciences, virtues, 
and profeſſions. There ſeems to be a peculiar time, 
in which a certain ſpirit of perfection ſheds itſelf on 
the inhabitants of a particular country. This ſame 
ſpirit ſeems to withdraw itſelf after having rendered 
two or three generations perfecter than the preceding 
or following ones. 

When Greece produced an Apelles, her fecundity 
gave us at the ſame time a Praxiteles and a Lyſippus. 
Then it was, that her greateſt poets, her moſt emi- 
nent orators and philoſophers flouriſhed. Socrates, 
Plato, Ariftotle, Demoſthenes, Iſocrates, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Eſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Ariſtophanes, Menander, and ſeveral others, lived 
all in the ſame age. What eminent men appeared 
among the Greek. generals of that time! What fa- 

mous exploits did not they perform with ſmall ar- 
mies] What great —_— were not Philip king ot 
5 Macedon 


rt 
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Macedon and his ſon! Were we to collect all the 


illuſtrious men that Greece has produced from the 


time of Perſeus king of Macedon down to the tak- 


ing of Conſtantinople by the Turks, we ſhall not find 
in thoſe ſeventeen centuries ſuch a ſwarm of men 
eminent in all profeſſions, as appeared in the age 
of Plato. All other profeſſions degenerated in 


Greece together with the polite arts. Livy calls Phi- 


Jopomenus, one of the prætors of the Achaians dur- 
ing the reign of Perſeus king of Macedon, the laſt 
of the Greeks. 

The Auguſtan age had the ſame fate as that of 
Plato. Among the monuments of Roman ſculp- 
ture we meet with nothing more exquiſite than thoſe 
pieces which were made in the reign of Auguſtus, 
Such as the buſt of Agrippa his ſon-in-law, which is 
to be ſeen 1n the gallery of the great duke of Tuſcany ; 
the Cicero of the Villa Matthei; as alſo the chapiters 
of the columns of Julius Cæſar's temple, which are 
yet ſtanding in the middle of the Campo Vaccino, and 
which all the ſculptors of Europe have agreed to 
take for models, when they treat of the Corin- 
thian order. It was under Auguſtus that the Roman 
medals began to grow fine ; and ingraving is an art 
which generally follows the fate of ſculpture. We 
diſtinguiſh the times in which a great many ingrav- 


ed ſtones were done, by the ſubjects and heads which 


they repreſent. The fineſt Roman ſtones are ſuch as 
we know were ingraved in Auguſtus's time. Such 
is the Cicero on an agate which belonged to Charles II 
king of England, and the ſtone in "the king's ca- 


binet repreſenting Auguſtus and Livia. Such is the 


ſtone which was given to the late king by M. Feſch 
5 M3 of 
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of Baſil, where we ſee an Apollo on a rock playing 
on his lyre. This is the attitude which characteriſes 
the Apollo AFiacns in the medals of Auguſtus, under 
whom this new divinity firſt appeared, after he had 
gained the battle of Actium. We havelikewiſe another 
reaſon to believe that theſe medals were ingraved i in 
Auguſtus's reign: Tis the name of the ingravers 
which we read where the name of the artiſts are ſome- 
times ingraved in this kind of work. Now Pliny * and 
others inform us, that thoſe excellent ingravers in ſtone, 
lived under this emperor. We may alſo mention 
here the agate in relievo, which is to be ſeen in the 
emperor's cabinet at Vienna, and repreſents Auguſtus 
and Livia; as likewiſe that whoſe deſign we have 
had from father Montfaucon in his travels thro” Ita- 
ly *, which repreſents Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 
In fine, the moſt valuable of all the antique ſtones, 
the agate of the holy chapel at Paris, whoſe expli- 
cation has employed the erudition of five of the 
moſt illuftrious antiquarians, was ingraved under 
Auguſtus or his two immediate ſucceſſors. This is 
a point that Peireſc, Triſtan, Albert Rubens, M. le 
Roi, and father Hardoüin are agreed upon. 

We may affirm the ſame of the Roman architec- 
ture, as has been now faid of ſculpture. The thea- 
tre of Marcellus, the portico and inward decora- 
tions of the Rotonda, the temple of Julius Cæſar 
in the Campo Vaccino, that of Jupiter Anxur at Ter- 
racina, (which we know to be the work of the ar- 
chitect Pollio by an inſcription ingraved on one of 


a PIX. hiſt. 1. 37. b Pag. 242. 


© Probably this was Vitruvius, whoſe name was Vitruviss Pol. 
lio, and who lived under Auguſtus, | 
| the 
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"AG TJ the marble pieces of the great wall ;) and the tem- 
ple of Caſtor and Pollux, built at Naples at the ex- 


{ 
* pence of a freed-man of Auguſtus, are eſteemed the 


ad F: nobleſt monuments of the Roman magnificence and 
the moſt valuable for their architecture. 


* Every body knows, that the greateſt Roman poets, 

10 or to ſpeak more juſtly, all the great Latin poets, ex- 

cept two or three, flouriſhed in the age of Auguſtus. 

d This prince ſaw, or at leaſt might have ſen, Virgil,. 

, HForace, Propertius, Catullus, Tibullus, Ovid, Phæ- 

„ dlrus, Cornelius Gallus, and ſeveral others whoſe works 

b haye periſhed, tho' they were admired as much in 

R = their days, as we admire thoſe that are extant. He 

A might haye ſeen Lucretius, who died in the year of 

L Rome 699, the very day chat Virgil put on the 

4 toga virilis, or manly gown, as Donatus obſerves 

: in the life of Virgil. Mr. Creech, * the laſt and beſt | 
. commentator of Lucretius, is miſtaken in the life bg 4 
5 has given us of this author, by making him dye 1 
X the ſame day that Virgil was born. Hear what 

: Horace ſays of the merit of Fundanius, Pollio, 

and Varius, three other cotemporarjes of * 


guſtus. 


Arguta meretrice potes, Davoque Cbremeta 

Eludente ſenem, comeis garrire libellos, 

Unus vivorum, Fundani. Pollio regum 

Facta canit, pede ter percuſſo : fort? epos acer, 

Ut nemo, Varius ducit : molle atque facetum 

Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camænæ. 
Honk. ſerm, I. r. fat. 10. 


* His book was printed at Oxford in 1695. 
M 4 The 
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” True comedy F undanius only writes, | 
Pollio the acts of kings, and noble fig bis: 
Strong epic poems Varius beſt can raiſe, 

And Virgil's happy muſe in eclogues plays, 

| Natural, and ſo /o ft, and July wins the bays. 

CREECH. 
»Tis a vaſt prejudice in favor of theſe Poets, that 
ſo judicious a writer as Horace, ranks them in the 

ſame claſs with Virgil. | | 
The greateſt part of the above- mented poets 
might have ſeen Cicero, Hortenſius, and the reſt of 
the moſt celebrated Roman orators. They muſt 
have ſeen Julius Cæſar as remarkable, when a citizen, 
for his eloquence and ſeveral other civil virtues, as 
famous, when a general; for his exploits and know- 
ledge in the art of war. Livy the prince of the 
Roman hiſtorians, Salluſt an hiſtorian whom Pater- 
culus and Quintilian * dare compare to Thucydides, 
flouriſhed under Auguſtus. They were likewiſe co- 
temporaries with Vitruvius the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Roman architects. Auguſtus was born before the 
death of Æſopus and Roſeius the moſt eminent co- 
medians mentioned in the Roman hiſtory. What 
ſurprizing men were Cato Uticenſis, Brutus, and 
the moſt part of the murderers of Cæſar! What a 
great man muſt Agrippa have been, who made ſo 
prodigious a fortune under a prince ſo good à judge 
of merit as Auguſtus? As Seneca the father ob- 


ſerves, b the moſt eminent. orators that the Roman ele. 

a Veil. Par. I. 2 Quinr. Inft. 1. 10. cap. 1. 

b 2idquid Romana facundia habet, quod inſolenti Gracie aut 
optonat aut præferat, circa Ciceronem effloruit. Omnia ingenia 
gue luce Hudiis noſtris attulerunt tune nata ſunt. In deterius de- 
inde quotidie data res off, M. ANN. SENEC, Controv, 1. 1. 


quence 
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quence had. to compare or prefer to proud Greece, flou- 
riſbed about Cicero's time. Then it was that thoſe great 
wits appeared, who illuftrated the ſeveral branches 
of the Roman learning, which from ar Period bas 
been continually on the decline. 

The pontificates of Julius II, Leo X, and Chien 
VII, fo extremely fertile of great painters, produced 


alſo the beſt architects and the greateſt ſculptors that 


Italy can boaſt of. At the ſame time there appeared 
excellent ingravers in all thoſe branches which this art 
includes. T he riſing art of prints was improved in 
their hands, upon irs firſt appearance, as much as 
painting was perfected in the pictures of Raphael. 
Every one is acquainted with the fame and merit of 
Arioſto and Taſſo, who lived at leaſt in the ſame age. 
Fracaſtorius, Sannazarius, and Vida, compoſed the 
beſt Latin verſes at that time, that had been wrote 
ſince the recovery of letters. What great men, each 
of them in their kind, were Leo X, Paul III, the 
cardinals Bembo and Sadoletus, Andrew Doria, the 
marquiſs of Peſcara, Philip Strozzi, Coſmus of Me- 
dicis ſtiled the Great, Machiavel, and Guicciardin the 
hiſtorian ?- But in proportion as the arts have con- 
tinued to decline, the places and profeſſions of thoſe 
great men have ceaſed t to be filled with perſons of 
their merit. 

The moſt eminent French ſculptors, Sarazin, les 


Anguiers, Hongre, les Marcy, Gyrardon, Dezjar- 


'dins, Coizevox, Le Gros, Theodon, Puget, and ſe- 


veral others who are till living, flouriſhed under the 
reign of the late king, as alſo Pouſſin, Le Sueur, Le 


Brun, Coypel, Jouvenet, Les Bolognes, Foreſt, Ri- 


gault, and others who reflect ſo great an honor on 
our 
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our nation. Was it not under his reign that the 
Manſards diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their works? 
Then it was, that Vermeule, Mellan, Edelink, Simon- 
neau, Nanteuil, les Poilly, Maſſon, Piteau, Van-Schu- 
pen, Mademoiſelle Stella, Gerard Audran, Le Clerc, 
Picard, and ſo many other ingravers, ſome of whom 
are ſtill living, excelled. in all forts of ingraving. 
We have had ſeveral goldſmiths and ingravers of 
medals at that time, ſuch as Varin, who deſerve 
that their reputation ſhould be as durable as that 
of Dioſcorides and Alcimedon. Sarrazin, the Cor- 
neilles, Moliere, Racine, La Fontaine, Boileau, Qui- 
nault, and Chapelle, were all ſucceſſively the cotem- 
poraries of theſe worthies. They lived at the ſame 
time with Le Notre, a perſon famous for having 
perfected, and even created in ſome meaſure the art 
of gardening, which obtains at preſent 1 in the greateſt 
part of Europe. Lulli, who came into France ſo 
very young, that he may be conſidered as a 
Frenchman, tho* he was born in Italy, excelled to 
ſuch a degree in muſic, that moſt countries have 
been jealous of his reputation. In his days there 
were ſeveral very eminent in the art of playing on 
all kinds of inſtruments. 

All the various branches of eloquence and 
learning were cultivated under the reign of the 
late king by perſons, who may be cited as models 
to ſuch as in future times will apply themſelves 
to the ſame kinds of ſtudy. Petau, Sirmond, 
Du Cange, Launoi, Monſieur de Valois, Du 
Cheſne, Herbelot, Vaillant, Rapin, Commire, 
Mabillon, D' Acheri, Thomaſſin, Arnaud, Paſcal, 
Nicole, Boſſu, Monſieur Le Male. Rochefoucault, 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal Retz, Bochard, Saumaiſe, Malbranche, 
Monſieur Claude, Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, Rohault, 
Abbot Regnier, Patra, Huetius, Monſieur de la 
Bruyere, Flechier, Fenelon, Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, 
Maſcaron, Deſmares, Vaugelas, Ablancourt, Abbot 
St Real, Peliſſon, Monſieur Regis, Perrault, and 
ſo many others, have liyed in an age which pro- 
duced ſo many maſter-pieces in poetry, painting, 


and ſculpture, as will perpetuate the glory of this 


age to poſterity. 

In thoſe two generations which furniſhed France 
with the illuſtrious liſt of the learned above-menti- 
oned, we find a vaſt number of men eminent in all 
kinds of profeſſions. How many excellent magi- 
ſtrates has this age, ſo fertile in geniuſes, produced? 
The name of the great Conde and that of marſhal 
Turenne, will be an appellation uſed for characte- 
riſing a great general, as long as the French na» 
tion ſubſiſts, What a great man would marſhal] 
Guebriant have been, had not an untimely death 
ſnatched him away in the vigor of his age? All 
the talents requiſite in the military art have been 
diſplayed by perſons of moſt ſingular merit. Mar- 
ſhal Vauban is conſidered not only by our French 
officers, but by all the military gentlemen of Ey- 
rope, as the greateſt of engineers. What reputation 
have not ſome of the late king's miniſters at this 
very time in Europe? Let us wiſh for ſucceſſors to 
thoſe worthies who are deceaſed without having 
been yet replaced; and that the Raphaels, who are 
yet living, in whatſoever kind of profeſſion, may 


— us their Julio Romano's to conſole us for their 
oſs, 


| Velleius 
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Velleius Paterculus, who wrote his hiſtory to- 

wards the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
examining into the fate of the illuſtrious ages that 
had preceded him, makes the ſame reflections as 1 
have now made on thoſe very ages, and the other il- 
luſtrious times which have ſucceeded that hiſtorian. 
Hear how he explains himſelf at the end of his laſt 
book. I cannot help committing to writing the ideas 
which riſe in my mind, without being capable to throw 
them into the form of a clear and continued ſyſtem. 
Ts it not a ſurprizing thing to obſerve, when we re- 
felt on the events of paſt ages, that the perſonages 
eminent in all kinds of profeſſions have been always co- 
temporaries, that they have flouriſhed always in the 
ſame period which has been of - a very ſhort continu 
ance. In a few years Aiſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides carried tragedy to its higheſt pitch of per- 
fection? Ariſtophanes, Eupolis, and Cratinus, efta- 
bliſhed in a very ſhort ſpace of time, the ſpectacle 
which we call the ancient comedy. Menander, with 
Philemon and Diphilus his cotemporaries, if not bis 


ole : perfetted in a _ years, what Foes under the 
name 


Cum bæc particula operis velut formam propeſiti exceſſt, quan- 
quam intelligo, mihi in hac tam præcipiti feftinatione, que me rote 
pronive gurgitis ac verticis modo nuſquam patitur conſiſtere, pane 
magis neceſſaria pretereunda, quam ſupervacua amplectenda: nequeo 
tamen temperare mihi, quin rem ſæpe agitatam animo meo, neque ad 
liquidum ratione perductam, fignem ſtilo. Quis enim abunde mirari 
poteſt, eminentifſima cujuſque profeſſionts ingenia, in eandem formam, 
Ein idem artati temporis congruens ſpatium 3 & quemadmadum 
clauſa capſa, aliogue fepto diverſfi generis animalia, nibilo minus ſe- 
parata alienis, in unum guægue corpus congregantur „ita cujuſſue 
clari operis capacia ingenia in fimilitudinem & temporum & profec- 
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name of the new comedy, They were inventers of a 
new kind of poetry, and left pieces behind them that 
were inimitable. The illuſtrious philoſophers of the 
ſchool of Socrates expired with his diſciples Plato 
and Ariſtotle. *Tis obſervable alſo that they lived at 
the ſame time as the great poets above-mentioned. 
Have there been any great orators fince Tſocrates ? 
Have there been any heard of ſince his diſciples, or at 
leaſt fince the eleves of his diſciples ? The age which 
produced thoſe great men was ſo ſhort, that they might 
all have been acquainted with one another. 

The ſame thing which happened in Greece, is come 
to paſs at Rome. If you aſcend higher than Accius 
and his cotemporaries, you will meet with nothing but 
ruſticity and coarſeneſs in the Latin tragedy. The pre- 
deceſſors of this author can be commended only for one 
thing ; which is, their having firſt broke the ice. The 
true wit and pleaſantry of the comic ſtage appears only 
it 
tum ſemetipſa ab aliis ſeparaverunt ? Una, negque multorum anna- 
rum ſpatio diviſa, ætas, per divini ſpiritus viros, Aſchylum, So- 
phoclem, Euripidem, illuſtravit tragædias: Una priſcam illam & 
veterem ſub Cratino, Ariſtophane, & Eupolide Comædiam; ac no- 
vam comicam Menandrus, equaleſque ejus ætatis magis quam operis, 
Philemon ac Diphilus, & inwvenere intra pauciſſimos annos, neque 
imitanda religuere. Philoſophorum quoque ingenia, Socratico ore 
defluentia, omnium, quos paullo ante enumeravimus, quanto poſt Pla- 
tonis Ariſtoteliſque mortem floruere ſpatio ® Quid ante Iſocratem, 
quid poſt ejus auditores, eorumque diſcipulos, clarum in oratoribus 
uit ? Adeg quidem artatum anguſtiis temporum, ut nemo memoria 
digrus, alter ab altero videri nequiverint. Negue hoc in Grecis 
quam in Romanis evenit magis., Nam niſi aſpera ac rudia repetas, 
& inventi laudanda nomine, in Accio circaque eum Romana tragadia 
- eff ; dulceſyue Latini leporis facetiæ per Cæcilium, Terentiumgue, 
& Afranium ſub pari ætate nituerunt. . (ut & Livium 
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in the pieces of Afranius, Cæcilius, and Terence, three 
cotemporary writers. We find in the ſpace of four ſcore 
years, all the Roman hiftorians of note, and even 
T. Livy. Among the hiſtorians of the preceding 
ages we meet only with ſuch authors as Cato, that is, 
obſcure and coarſe annaliſts. The time ſo fertile of 
good poets has not laſted much longer than that 
which has abounded in good hiſtorians. The art of 
oratory and the Roman eloquence, and in fhort the 
perfection of the Latin proſe, is viſible in Cicero only 
and his cotemporaries. Amongſt the orators that have 
Juccreded him, we find very few that have left us any 
performances that are capable of pleaſing ; and not 
one of them has wrote any thing that deſerves our ad- 
miration. At the moſt we might make ſome exception 
in favor of Cato. But you will excuſe me, you Publius 


Cra Jus, Publius Scipio, Lælius, Fannius, Sergius 


alba, and bath you Gracchi, if I cannot except you 
From the general law. Thoſe 
guogue priorum ætati adſtruas ) preter Catonem, & quoſdam weteres 


& obſcuros minus LXXX. annis circumdatum ewum tulit ; ut nec 


Noctaxum in antiquius citeriuſque proceſſit ubertas. At oratio, ac 


-wis forenſis, perfectumgue proſe eloguentiæ decus, ut idem ſepa- 
rretur Cato (pace P. Craffi Scipioniſque & Lælii & Gracchorum, & 


Fannii & Ser. Galbæ dixerim) ita univerſa ſub principe operis ſui 
erupit Tullio, ut delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari vero neminem 
polſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit. Hoc idem eve- 
nifſſe prammaticis, plaſtis, pictoribus, ſculptoribus, quiſquis tempo- 
rum inſtiterit notis, reperiet; & eminentia cujuſgue operis artiſſimis 
temporum clauſtris circumdata. Hujus ergo pracedentiſque ſeculi in- 
geniorum fimilitudines congregantis & in fludium par, & in emolu- 
mentum, cauſa; cum ſemper requiro, nunquam reperio, quas efſe vera. 


confidam, ſed fortafſe weri ſimiles; inter quas. has maxime, Alit 


æmulatio ingenia ; & nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incitationem ac- 
t vaturaſue, guod ſummo ſtudio petit um ef, adſcendit in ſummun : 
22 | di ffici- 
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Thoſe who will reflect ſeriouſy on the times, in 
which the famous grammarians, painters, ſtatuaries, 
and ſculptors have lived, will find that they were co- 
temporaries with the moſt eminent poets, hiſtorians, 
and orators of their country, and that the appellation 
of illuſtrious has been always confined to a ſmall number 
of years. When I happen therefore to compare our 
age to the preceding ones, and to reſtect how wvainly 
we attempt to imitate our predeceſſors who were only 
men like ourſelves, I cannot account for the ſenſible 
difference we obſerve between their productions and 

ours, by reaſons that afford me any ſatisfaction. 
Paterculus's ſentiment: carries ſo much the more 
weight with it here, as his cotemporaries had in 
their hands, when he wrote, a vaſt number of 
works which have ſince periſhed. As the greateſt 
part of them therefore are no longer extant, we 
cannot decide this diſpute at preſent ſo well as it 
difficiliſque in perfecko nora eſt; naturalitergue, quod procedere non 
poteſt, recedit. Et, ut primo ad conſequendos, quos priores ducimus, ac- 
cendimur, ita ubi aut preteriri aut &guari eos: poſſe deſperavimus, 
fiudium cum ſpe ſeneſcit ; & quod adſegui non poteſt, equi definit, & 
wvelut occupatam relinquens materiam, querit novam : præteritogue 
eo, in quo eminere non poſſimus, aliquid in quo nitamur conquirimus : 
Sequiturque, ut frequens ac mobilis tranſitus maximum per fecti operis 
impedimentum fit. Tranſit admiratio ad conditionem temporum, & 
urbium. Una urls Attica pluribus annis eloguentia, quam uni- 
verſa Græcia, uberiuſque flaruit; adeo ut corpora gentis illius fepa- 
rata ſint in alias ciwitates, ingenia verò ſolis Athenienſium muris 
clauſa exiſtimes. Negue Ego hoc magis miratus fim, quam neminem 
Argiuum, Thebanum, Lacedæmonium oratorem, aut dum vixit audto- 
ritate, aut poſt mortem memoria dignum exiſlimatum. Que urbes, 
S nultæ aliæ, talium ftudiorum fuere fteriles, ni Thebas unum os 


Pindari illuminaret ; ; tram Alcmana Lacones falsd fibi vindicant. 
VeLLzWvs PaTERCULVUS, lib. 1. hiſt. in fine. 


I - could 
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could. have been determined at that time. Befides, 
the experience of what has paſſed ſince Paterculus, $8 
adds a new ſtrength to his reflections: We have 
ſhewn, that the fate of the age of Leo X has been 

the ſame as that of the ages of Plato. and Ay- 
.guſtus. | | 
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How it is poſſible for phyſical cauſes to influence 
he fate of illuſtrious ages. Of the power of 


air over human bodies. 


N order to give an explication of the propoſitions 
above advanced, and proved by undoubted facts, 

may we not venture to affirm that there are coun- 
tries, in which men are not born with the diſpoſi- 
tions requiſite for excelling in certain profeſſions, as 
there are ſoils where particular plants cannot grow? 
May we not afterwards maintain, that as the grains 
which are ſown, and the trees that are come to their 
full growth, do not bear fruit every year of an 
equal perfection even in the moſt fertile and pro- 
pereſt ſoil, ſo children educated in the happieſt cli- 
mates, do not in all ages turn out men of like abi- 
lities? Cannot ſome years prove more favorable 
than others to the phyſical education of children, as 
there are ſome more favorable than others to the 
' vegetation of trees and plants? In effect, the hu- 
man machine is not much leſs dependent on the 
qualities of the air, on the changes to which theſe 
qualities are liable, and, in ſhort, on all the varia- 
1 I | tions 
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tions which may obſtruct or favor what we call the 
operations of nature, than the very fruits them- 
ſelves. 

As two grains from the fame plant, produce a 
fruit of a different quality when they are ſown in 
different ſoils, ' or even when they are ſown in the 
ſame ſoil but in different years; ſo two children 
born with their brains formed exactly in the ſame 
manner, will differ, when they grow up to the ſtate 
of manhood, in ſenſe and inclinations, if one of them 
be bred in Sweden, and the other in Andaluſia. They 
will even differ in theſe reſpects, though brought up 
in the fame country, if the ſeafons of their earlieſt 
ſtage of life differ conſiderably in temperature. 

During the life of man, and as long as the ſoul 
continues united to the body, the character of our 
minds and inclinations depends very much on the 
quality of our blood, which nouriſhes our organs, 
and furniſhes them with matter of accretion during 
infancy and youth. Now the quality of our blood 
depends vaſtly on the air we breathe; as alſo on 
the air in which we have been bred, by reaſon of its 
having decided the quality of our blood during our in- 
fancy. The fame air contributes in our younger days 
to the conformation of our organs, which by a neceſ- 
fary concatenation, contributes afterwards in the 
ſtate of manhood to the quality of our blood. Hence 
it comes, that people who dwell in gifferent climates, 


differ ſo much in fpirit and inclinations. 


But the very quality of the air depends on 
that of the emanations of the earth; and — 
cording to the compoſition of the earth, the 
air that inclofes ir, is different. Now the emana- 
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tions of the earth, which | is a mixt body ſubje& to 
continual fermentations, can never be exactly of the 
ſame nature in a particular country: And yet theſe 
emanations cannot vary without changing the tempe- 
rature of the air, and making ſome alteration in its qua- 
lity. There muſt be therefore, in conſequence of 
this viciſſitude, ſome changes now and then in the 
ſpi pirit and humor of the people of a particular 
country, ſince there muſt be ages more favorable 
than others to the phyſical education of children, 
Wherefore ſome generations will be more ſenſible 
and livelier in F. rance than others; and this from a 
cauſe of the ſame nature as that which renders men 
more ſenſible and acute in ſome countries than 
others. This difference between two generations of 
the inhabitants of the ſame country, will happen 
thro? the influence of that very cauſe, from whence 
the different temperature of years, and the inequality 
of fruits of different haryeſts, are known to pro- 
ceced. 

. Let us. diſcuſs the reaſons that may be alledged 
in ſupport of this paradox, after deſiring the reader 
to make a great difference between the fads above 
related, and the elucidations I ſhall attempt to give 
ol thoſe facts. In caſe my phyſical explications 
happen not to prove ſolid, my error in this point 
will not hinder the facts from being true, or from 

roving that the moral cauſes alone do not determine 
the fate of the arts and ſciences. The effect wil 
not be leſs certain, for my having given a wrong 
explication of the cauſe. _ 

The air, we breathe, communicates to the blood 
in our lungs che qualities with which it is impreg- 
nated. 


* . 
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nated. It depoſites alſo on the ſurface of the 
earth the matter which contributes moſt to its 
fecundity, and the care generally taken to dig and 
manure it, proceeds from the experience people 
have, that the earth is much more fertile, when a 
great number of its particles have imbibed this 
aerial matter. Men eat one part of the fruits of 
the earth, and abandon the other to beaſts, whoſe 
fleſh they afterwards convert into their own ſub- 
ſtance. The quality of the air is communicated alſo 
to the waters of fountains and rivers by means of 
ſnows and rains, which are impregnated with a part 
of the corpuſcles ſuſpended in the air. 

Now the air, which certainly has a great power 
over our machine, is a mixt body compoſed of ele- 
mentary air and of the emanations which eſcape 
from the bodies it pervades, or which its continual 
action may chance to ſet looſe. Naturaliſts prove 
alſo that the air is likewiſe filled with an infinite 
number of ſmall animals and their ſeeds. This is 
ſufficient to make us eaſily conceive, that it is ſub- 
ject to an infinite number of alterations reſulting 
from the mixture of corpuſcles in its compoſition, 
which corpuſcles can neither be always the ſame, 
nor always in the ſame quantity. Hence *tis alſo 
eaſy to apprehend, that among the different alterati- 
ons' to which the air is ſucceſſively expoſed, ſome 
muſt Jaſt longer than others, and ſome muſt favor 
more than others the productions of nature. 

The air is alſo expoſed to ſeyeral viciſſitudes pro- 
ceeding from external cauſes, ſuch as the action of 
the ſun diverſified by its eleyation, proximity, and 
expoſition, and alſo by the nature of the foil, on 
; N 2 #44 which 
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which its beams are reflected. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the action of the wind, which blows from adjacent 
countries. Theſe caufes, which I call external, ren- 
der the air ſubject to viciſſitudes of cold and heat, 
drought and humidity. Sometimes the alterations 
of the air produce theſe viciſſitudes, as it hap- 
pens alſo that theſe viciſſttudes are the cauſe of 
ſome alterations. But this diſcuſſion does not eſſen- 
wally belong to my ſubject, which we cannot diſin- 
tangle too much from ſuch things as are not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for clearing it up. 

Nothing is more proper for conveying a juſt idea 
of the influence which the qualities peculiar to the air 
of a certain country by virtue of its compoſition, 
and which we may call permanent qualities, have 
over men and eſpecially children, than to recall to 
mind the knowledge we have of the power which 
the ſimple viciſſitudes, or tranſient alterations of the 
air haveeven over thoſe, whoſe organs have acquired 
their full confiftence. The quality of the air reſult- 
ing from its compoſition, is much more durable than 
rheſe viciſſnudes. 

Nevertheleſs the humor, and even the ſpirit and 
inchnations of adult people, depend very much on 
the viciſſitudes of the air. According as this is dry 
or moiſt, according as it is hot, cold, or temperate, 
we are mechanically merry or ſad, and pleaſed or 
vexed without any particular motive: In fine, we 
experience a facility or difficulty of turning and 
applying our minds to what objects we pleaſe. If 
theſe viciſſitudes proceed ſo far, as to cauſe an altera - 
tion in the air, their effect Muſt be ſtill more ſenſi- 
ble. The fermentation which prepares a ſtorm, ope- 
REL | rates 
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rates not only on our minds, inſomuch as to render 
us heavy, and debar us from thinking with our 
wonted liberty of imagination; but moreover it cor- 
rupts even our proviſions. It is ſufficient to alter 
the ſtate of a diſtemper or a wound for the worſe ; 


and is frequently mortal to ſuch as have born = 


for the ſtone. 

The poet Vida had frequently experienced thoſe 
critical moments, in which the work of the imagi- 
nation grows, diſagreable ; and he attributes it to the 
action of the air on our machine. In fact, our 


minds may be ſaid to indicate the preſent ſtate of 


the air with an exactneſs almoſt equal to that of 
Bar ometers and Thermometers. 


Nam variant ſpecies animorum, & pectora noſtra 
Nunc hos, nunc illos, multo diſcrimine, motus 
Concipiunt : ſeu audd cali mutatur in horas 


Tempeſtas, bominumque femul quoque pectora mutant. 


Vipa poet. |. 2. 


For ev'n the ſoul not always holds the ſame, 

But knows at diff*rent times a diff rent frame. 

Whether with rolling ſeaſons ſhe complies, 

Turns with the ſun, or changes with the ſkies. 

147 irn 

We obſerve even in animals the different effects of 
the action of the air. According as it is ſerene or 
troubled, briſk or heavy, it inſpires beaſts with vi- 
vacity, or throws them into a heavineſs which a 
very {mall attention can render perceptible. 


Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, & pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 


N3 Concipiunt : 
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Concipiunt : hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Hinc lætæ pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi. 
Virs. Georg. I. 1. 


But with the changeful temper of the ſits, 
As rains condenſe, and ſun-ſhine rarefies ; 
So turn the ſpecies in their alter'd minds, 
| Compos'd by calms, and diſcompos'd by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voice: 
From hence the cows exult, and friſking lambs re- 
joice. DRVYDEN. 


The ſame may be obſerved of temperaments, which 
are inflamed by exceſs of heat, almoſt to a degree 
of madneſs. If there are twenty wicked actions 
committed at Rome in the ſpace of a year, fifteen 
of them are perpetrated in the two months of the 
violent heats. There is a country in Europe where 
people that make away with themſelves, are not ſo 
ſcarce as in other parts. It has been obſerved in 
the capital of that kingdom, where they keep bills 
of mortality, that out of ſixty ſuicides in one year, 
fifty of them happen towards the beginning or end 
of winter. There prevails in that country a north- 
eaſt wind, which offuſcates the ſky, and makes a 
very ſenſible impreſſion even on the moſt robuſt, 
The magiſtrates of the criminal courts in France 
make another remark pretty near. to the. ſame 
Purpoſe, They obſerve, that there are ſome 
years which are more fertile of great crimes. than 
others; tho* the malignities of thoſe years cannot be 
attributed to an extraordinary ſcarcity of proviſions, 


to a diſhanding of * or to any other ſenſible 


cauſes. 
Exceſ⸗ 
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Exceſs of cold congeals the i imagination of ſome ; 
and ' abſolutely changes the temper and humor of 
others. From ſweet and good humored in other 
ſeaſons, they become almoſt ſavage and inſupport- 
able in violent froſts. I ſhall produce here only one 
inſtance of Henry III king of France. My author 
M. De Thou, a perſon of great dignity, whoſe 
narrative I ſhall tranſlate, has given us the hiſ- 
tory of a prince that died but a few years before 


he wrote, and with whom he had an intimate fami- 
liarity. 


. As ſoon as Henry III 5a to live 1 Be | INE 
was very ſeldom out of order. He uſed only during 
the violent froſts to. have à kind of melancholy fit, 
which was viſible to his domeſtics, who then found him 
peeviſh and difficult, whereas at other times he was 
an indulgent and good humored maſter. He was ob- 
ſerved therefore to have no reliſh for his Plea ſures in 
very cold weather, but uſed to ſleep little, and riſing 
earlier than uſual, he applied himſelf. offi duoufly 
to buſineſs, determining affairs like a man go- 
verned by a rigid peeviſh temper. It was in theſe 
fits, that this prince tired bis chancellor and his 
four ſecretaries of ſtate with exceſſive writing. The 
chancellor De Chiverni, who ſerved him from. his 
infancy, had been ſenſible for a long time of the altera: 
tion cauſed by cold weather in his temperament. T 
remember a particular piece of confidence which that 
magiſtrate ſhewed me concerning this ſubjed, when J 
happened to paſs by Eſclimont, a ſeat of his in the 
country of Chartrain, in my way to Blois, where the 
court refided at that time. The chancellor foretold me 
in conver ſation, a few days before the Guiſes wert 

N4 killed, 
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killed, that if the duke continued to vex the king as 


be dill in ' ſuch weather, that prince would have 


him certainly diſpatched between four walls without 
any, form of trial. The king's ſpirit, continued 
be, is eafily provoked, even to a degree of fury, 
during ſuch a froſt as we feel at preſent. In fact, 
the duke of 'Guiſe was killed at Blois the day be. 
fore Chriſtmas eve, a few days after the conver- 
ſation between the chancellor de Chiverni and the 
preſident de Thou. 

As the qualities of the air which we have diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of permanent, have a greater 
power over us than its viciſſitudes, the changes 
which happen in our machine, when theſe qualities 
are altered, muſt conſequently be more ſenſible and 
durable, than thoſe cauſed by the viciſlitudes. 


Wherefore theſe alterations are ſometimes pro- 


ductive of epidemic diſorders which carry off in 
three months ſix thouſand perſons 1 in a town, where 
hardly two thouſand die in the common courſe 
of the year. 

Another ſenſible proof of the power which the 
qualities of the air have over our minds, is what we 
experience when travelling. As we change air very 
often upon a journey, almoſt in the ſame manner as 
we ſhould change it, were there an alteration in the air 
of the country we hive in, the air of one tract of land 
diminiſhes our ordinary appetite, and that of an- 
other augments it. A French refugee in Holland 
complains at leaſt three times a day, that his gaiety 
and vivacity of ſpirit has abandoned him. Our 
native air is oft- times a remedy to us: That diſtem- 


—— —— ͥ ́F —— — 


per which is called Rn in ſome countries, 
and 
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and fills the fick perſon with a violent defire of 
returning to his native home, Rea, as Jura 
expreſſes it, | 


— —— n triſtis * * | 
Juov. fat. 


is an inftind, which warns us, that the air we are 
in, is not ſo ſuitable to our conſtitution, as that 
which a ſecret inſtinct induces us to long for. 
The Hemv? becomes uneaſy to the mind, be- 
cauſe it is a real uneaſineſs to the body. An air 
too different from that to which a perſon is aecu- 
ſtomed, is a ſource of ailments and diſtempers. 
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Nonne vides etiam cali novitate ES aguarum 
 Tentari procul a patria quicumque domoque 
Adveniunt, ided quia loug? diſcrepat aer. 

LuckRT. de nat. rer. I. 6. 


A traveller in ev'ry place be ſees, | | 


Or hazards, or endures, a new diſeaſe, 
— the 45 or water d;ſagrees. 
 CRrEECH. - 


A air which i is very ; wholeſame perhaps to the 
inhabitants of the country, is a ſlow poiſon to ſome 
ſtrangers. Who is it that has not heard of the Ta- 
bardills, a kind of fever attended with the moſt 
uncaſy ſymptoms, which attacks almoſt all the Eu- 
ropeans a few weeks after their arrival in the Spa- 
niſn Weſt-Indies? The maſs of blood formed by 
the air and nouriſhments of Europe, being incapa- 
ble to mix with the American air, or with the 
chyle produced by the food of that country, is 
n diſſolved. The only way of curing 


people 
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people ſeized with this diſtemper, which proves 
frequently mortal, is to bleed them plentifully, 
and to accuſtom them by degrees to the food of 
the country. The ſame diſorder attacks the Spa- 
niards born in America upon their coming to Eu- 
rope; ſo that the native air of the father e 
a kind of poiſon to the ſon. 

This difference between the air of two countries 
1s imperceptible to our ſenſes, and out of the reach 
of any of our inſtruments ; for we know it only by 
its effects. But there are ſome animals, which ſeem 
to diſtinguiſh it by their ſenſes. They do not pas 
trom the country they inhabit to adjacent provinces, 
where the air appears to us the ſame as that which 
they are ſo fond of. Thus we do not ſee on the 


banks of the Seine a large kind of bird, with which 
the Loire is covered. 


| CHAP; XV; 
The power of the air over our bodies proved by 
the different characters of nations, 


HENCE comes it that all nations are fo 

different from one another in ſhape, ſtature, 
inclination, and ſpirit, tho* they deſcend all from one 
and the ſame progenitor ? Whence comes it, that 
the new inhabitants of a country reſemble in a few 
generations, ſuch as inhabited the ſame country be- 
fore them, from whom' they are not however de- 
ſcended ? Why are thoſe people who dwell. within 
te ſame diſtance — the line, ſo different from one 


another? 
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another? A mountain only ſeparates a people of a 
robuſt conſtitution from one of a weak temperament; 
and a nation naturally couragious from another of a 
moſt timorous diſpoſition. Livy * obſerves, that in 
the war with the Latins, their troops might have 
been diſtinguiſhed from the Romans at the very firſt 
ſight : The Romans were ſmall and feeble, whereas 
the Latins were tall and robuſt. And yet Latium and 
the ancient territory of Rome were countries of a 
very inconſiderable extent, and bordering upon one 
another. Have the bodies of the Andaluſian pea- 
ſants the ſame natural conformation, as thoſe of the 
peaſants of old Caſtile ? Are the inhabitants of the ad- 


Jacent provinces as ſupple and nimble as the people 


of Biſcay ? Is it ſo eaſy to meet with fine voices in Au- 
vergne, as in Languedoc! ? Quintilian ſays, > that one 
may diſcover a man's country by his voice, as we may 


know the allay of braſs by its ſound. The difference 
becomes ſtill more ſenſible when we examine the 


nature of very diſtant countries: Tis ſurprizing 
between a Negro and a Ruſſian. And yet this can 
proceed only from the difference of the air of the 
countries, where the anceſtors of the preſent Ne- 
groes and Ruſſians, who are all deſcendants of Adam, 
went firſt to ſettle. The firſt men who ſettled 
near the Line, muſt haye left a poſterity, who 
differed very little from the poſterity of thoſe 
who went in ſearch of ſettlements towards the 
Arctic pole. The grand-children born ſome to- 
wards the Pole, and others near the Line, accord- 

LIV. hiſt. I. 6. 

d Non enim fine cauſa dicitur barbarum Grecumve ; nam ſonis 
bomnizes ut era tinnitu dignoſcimus. Qu18T. Inſt, orat. I. 2. c. 5. 
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ing to the progreſſion of men's inhabiting the earth, 
muſt have had a leſſer reſemblance. At length, this 
reſemblance diminiſhing every generation, and in pro- 
portion as colonies approached ſome towards the 
Line, and others the Arctic Pale, the races of man- 
kind arrived at laſt to that difference, in which we 
behold them at preſent. Ten centuries might have 
been ſufficient to render the deſcendants of the fame 
parents, as different from one another as the Ne- 
groes and Swedes. 

*Tis only three hundred years ſince the Portu- 


gueſe planted on the weſtern coaſt of Afric the 


colonies which they poſſeſs there at preſent ; never- 


theleſs the deſcendants of the firſt planters have no 


reſemblance with the preſent natives of Portugal. 
The hair of the African Portugueſe is ſhort and 
curled, their noſe flat, and their hps thick, like the 
Negroes whoſe country they inhabit. They have 
imbibed long fince the complexion of thoſe Blacks 
tho* they always claim the honorable appellation of 
Whites. On the other hand, the, Negroes do not re- 
tain in cold climates the blackneſs they have in Afric: 

Here their ſkin grows whitiſh, inſomuch that if a 


colony of Negroes were to ſettle in England, they 


would probably loſe in a long ſeries of time their 
natural color, in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe 
of Cape-Verd have loft theirs in the countries near 
the Line, 

Now if the diverſity of 3 is capable of pro- 


ducing ſuch a variety and difference in the com- 
plexion, ſize, ſhape, and even in the very voice of 


men; it ought conſequently to cauſe a greater 


difference in the genius, inclinations, and manners 
of 
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of nations. The organs of the brain, or the parts 
of che human body, which, phyſically ſpeaking, de- 
cide the ſpirit and inclinations of men, are without 
comparifon more compounded and more delicate, 
than the bones and other parts which determine their 
ſtature and force: They are more compounded 
than thoſe which decide the found of the voice- and 
the agility of the body. Wherefore two men who 
happen to have their blood of a quality different 
enough to occaſion an external diſſimilitude, will be 
much more unlike one another in mind; and will 
have a greater difference of inclinations w_ of 
ſhape and complexion. 

Experience ſeems to confirm this way of dane 
ing. All nations differ more in inclinations and mind 
than in make and color of body. As an ambaſſador 
of Rhodes ſaid before the Roman ſenate, each peo- 
ple has its charakter, as well as every individual. 
Quintilian, after having given the moral reaſons 
which were alledged for the difference between the 
eloquence of che Athenians, and that of the Aſiatic 
Greeks, ſays that we muſt look for it in the natural 
character of both nations. In effect, drunkenneſs 
and other vices are commoner in ſome countries than 
in others: and che ſame may be alſo ſaid of moral 
virtues. The conformation of the: er and the 


1 7 civitatum, guam ſingulorum Jenks mores fant. | Gentes 
quaque aliæ iracundæ, aliæ audaces, guædam timide, in Vinum, in 
venerem promores aliæ ſunt. LI v. hilt. 1. 45. 

> Mibi autem orationis Aiſferentiam fecifſe & dicentium naturæ 
videntur, quod Attici limati quidem & emm#i, mul inane aut re- 
duutians ferebant. Aſiana gens tumidior aliogui & ja#antior va- 
more etiam dicendi gloria inflata eff. Qu ix x. Inſt. 1. 12. c. 10. 


tem- 
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temperament of body give an inclination to particu- 
lar virtues or vices, which influences the generality 
of every nation. Whereſoever luxury is introduced, 
it has always a ſubſerviency to the predominant in. 
clination of the nation that falls into extravagance, 
According to the different taſte of countries, people 
are ruined either by ſumptuous buildings, or magni. 
ficent equipages, or by keeping nice and delicate ta- 
bles, or in fine by downright exceſs of eating and 
drinking. A Spaniſh grandee ſquanders his money 
in intrigues and gallantry : but a Poliſh palatine's pro- 
fuſion conſiſts in wine and brandy, 

The Catholic religion is eſſentially the fame with 
reſpect to its ceremonial and dogmatic parts, where- 
ſoever the Roman communion is embraced. Each 
nation notwithſtanding mixes ſomething of its par- 
ticular character in this worſhip. According to the 
genius. of every nation, it is exerciſed with more or 
leſs pomp, more or leſs dignity, and with more or leſs 
ſenſible demonſtrations of gladneſs or repentance. 

There are very few heads, whoſe brains are ſo il 
formed as not to make a man of wit, or at leaſt a 
man of 1 imagination in a certain climate; and quite the 
contrary in another. | 
Tho' the Bœotians and Athenians 5 were 0 ſepa- 
rated from one, another by, mount Cithzron, yet the 
former were ſo well known to be a coarſe heavy 
people, that ro expreſs a man's ſtupidity, it was 
uſual to ſay, he ſeemed to have been born in Bœo- 
tia ; whereas the Athenians paſſed for the moſt ſen- 
fible and ingenious people in the univerſe. I wave 


citing here the encomiums, 'which the Greek writers 
| I . 75 have 
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have given of the wit and taſte of the Athenians; 


The greateſt part of them (ſome will ſay) were-either 
born or choſe to live at Athens. But Cicero, who 
knew the Athenians perfectly well, having lived a 
long time amongſt them, and who cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of a ſervile flattery to people that were ſub- 


jects of his republic, gives the ſame teſtimony as 
the Greeks in their favor. The judgment of the 


Athenians, he ſays , was always ſo ſound and pru- 
dent, that: they - cauld- never liſten to any thing. but 
what was pure and elegant, What M. Racine 
fays in the preface to his Plaideurs, that the A- 
thenians never laughed at nonſenſe, is only a tran- 
ſlation in different words of the Latin paſſage of 


Cicero; and thoſe who have cenſured the French 


author for writing it, have, to expreſs myſelf in 
Montagne's words, given him a box on Cicero's 
ear, a witneſs whq cannot be excepted againſt in the 
fact here in queſtion. 

The ſame reaſon which eden ſo great a 0h 
ference between the Athenians and Baeotians, is the 
cauſe of ſo ſmall a reſemblance between the Floren- 
tines and ſomeſ of their neighbours. Hence alſo it 
comes, that we ſee even in France ſo much ſenſe and 
ready wit in the peaſants of a province contiguous to 
another, where people of the ſame condition of life are 
almoſt; ſtupid. Tho? the difference of air be not con- 
ſiderable enough in theſe people to make an external 
diyerſity 1 in their bodies, it is ſyfficient notwithſtand- 
ing to create a diverſity in ſuch organs, as are imme- 
diately employed in the functions of the ſoul. 

6 At benienſes. e wn ſe p. e, r 2rud-uſque b 
1 ut poſent niſi intorruptum- audire et ns Cic. de K. 
a | We 
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We even find minds which do not ſeem to 
be of the ſame ſpecies, when we reflect on the 
genius of people, whoſe difference is ſo conſi- 
derable, as to be viſible in their make and com- 
plection. Does a peaſant of North Holland, and a 
peaſant of Andaluſia think in the ſame manner ? 
Have they the ſame paſſions ? Are they actuated 
alike by thoſe paſſions they feel in common? Are 
they willing ro be governed in the ſame manner? 
When this external difference grows ſtill greater, 
the difference of minds is prodigious. Behold, 
ſays the author of the Plurality of worlds 
how much the face of nature is changed between 
this and China. Different faces, different ſhapes, 
different cuſtoms, and PROP Actors en of 
reaſoning. 

I do not Gale 0 6 ve here a particular deſerip- 
tion of the character of each nation, or of the pe- 
culiar genius of every age, but ſhall refer my reader 
to Barclays Euphormio, who treats this ſubject in 
one of - the- books of that ſatire, which goes gene- 
rally by the name of Icon animorum. But I ſhall 
add one reflection te what has been hitherto ſaid, to 
thew how probable it is, that the underſtanding 
und inclinations of men depend on the air they 
breathe, and on the country where they are bred, 
*Tis that ſtrangers who have ſettled in any 
country whatſoever, reſemble the ancient inha- 
bitants after a certain number of generations. 
The principal nations of Europe | have at pre- 
ſent the fame character as the ancient people 1 


M. de rontenelle, Plurality of worlds, 2d evening. 
3 the 
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the countries they now inhabit, notwithſtanding 
they do not deſcend from thoſe ancient people. 
I ſhall illuſtrate this remark by a few examples. 
The preſent Catalonians are deſcended, for the 
moſt part, from the Goths and other foreign na- 
tions, who upon their firſt ſettling in Catalonia, 
brought different languages and cuſtoms with them, 
from thoſe of the people who inhabited that coun- 
try in the Scipio's time. *Tis true, that thoſe ſtrange 
nations have aboliſhed the ancient language, which 
has made room for another compoſed of the dif- 
ferent idioms which they ſpoke. This is a thing 
however that has been decided intirely by cuſtom : 
But nature has revived in the preſent inhabitants 
the manners and inclinations of the Catalonians in 
the Scipio's days. Livy ſays of the ancient Ca- 
talonians, that it was as eaſy to deſtroy, as to diſ- 
arm them: Now all Europe knows whether the pre- 
ſent Catalonians do not anſwer that character. Do 


not we diſcover the Caſtilians in the portrait Juſtin 


draws of the Iberians *? Their bodies gre inured to 
hunger and fatigue ; and their minds, are ſo pre- 


pared for death, as not to be afraid | of it. They 


can live upon very little, and are as much afraid 


of lofing their gravity, as other people of lofing their 


life. The Iberians had as different a character of 
mind from that of the Gauls, as the preſent cha- 


* Ferox gens nullam efſe vitam fine armis putat. Liv. 

d Corpora hominum ad inediam laboremque, animi ad mortem pa- 
rati. Dura omnibus & adſtricta parcimonia. Illis fortior tacitur- 
ritatis cura quam vitæ. JUST, 
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rater of the Caſtilians differs from that of che 
French. 

Tho' the French deſcend, the greateſt part of 
them, from the Germans, and the other Barbarians 
ſettled in Gaul; they have notwithſtanding the ſame 
inclinations and character of mind as the ancient 
Gauls. Tis eaſy to diſcover in the preſent French 
the greateſt part of thoſe ſtrokes which Cæſar, Flo- 
rus, and the ancient hiſtorians attributed to that 
people. A particular talent of the French, for which 
they are celebrated all over Europe, is a ſurprizing 
induſtry, in imitating with eaſe the inventions of 
ſtrangers. Cæſar gives this talent to the Gauls, 
whom he calls, a people of great quickneſs of mind, 
extremely fit for imitating and executins what ſoever 
they are taught *. He was ſurprized to ſee how 
well the Gauls, whom he beſieged, had imitated the 
moſt difficult military machines of the Romans, tho 
they were quite new to them. Another very par- 
ticular touch in the character of the French nation, 
is their inſurmountable propenſity to gaiety whe- 
ther ſeaſonable or not, which makes them conclude 
the moſt ſerious reflections with a ſong. Thus we 

find the Gauls characteriſed in the Roman hiſtory, 
and principally in a relation of Livy's. Hanni- 
bal at the head of a hundred thouſand men, de- 
manded a paſſage into Italy of the inhabitants 
of that country which is now called Languedoc, 
offering to pay ready money for what his men 
ſhould conſume, and menacing at the ſame time to 
lay their country waſte with fire and ſword, if they 


Genus ſumme ſolertiæ, atque ad omnia imitanda atque «fficiet- 
da, quæ ab guoque traduntur aptiſimum. Cs. 
attempted 
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caqttempted to traverſe his march. Whilſt they were 
& deliberating on Hannibal's propoſition, the ambaſ- 
WY fadors of the Roman republic, who had only a 
wvery ſmall retinue with them, demanded audience. 
Aſter having talked very big for a great while of the 
ſenate and people of Rome, whom our Gauls had 
never heard mentioned but as enemies to ſuch of 
their countrymen as had ſettled in Italy, the ambaſ- 
ſadors propoſed to obſtruct the paſſage of the Car- 
thaginians. This was really deſiring the Gauls to 
make their country the theatre of war, in order to 
hinder Hannibal from transferring it to the banks of 
the Tiber. The propoſition was indeed of ſuch a 
nature, as not to be made but with great art and 
precaution even to ancient allies. The audience 
therefore, ſays Livy , burſted out into a violent fit of 
laughter, inſomuch that the magiſtrates had much ads 
fo command filence, in order to give a ſerious anſwer 
to the ambaſſadors. 
Davila relates in the hiſtory of our civil wars“ 
an adventure of this ſort, which happened at the 
conferences that were held for peace, during the 
ſiege of Paris by Henry IV ©. Upon cardinal 
Gondi's ſaying, that it was not hunger, but the 
love for their king which induced. the Pariſians to — 
enter into a conference, .the king's preſence could 
not prevent the young lords from burſting 
out into laughter at the cardinal's diſcourſe, which 


Tanto cum fremitu riſus dicitur ortus, ut vin a magiſtratibus 
majortbuſque natu juventus ſedaretur. Lav. 


-> Davila, I. 11, © in 1550. 
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became really ridiculous by its boldneſs ; both par- ; 


A 
2 
© 


ties being very well aſſured of the contrary. All 
Europe reproaches the French, to this very day, 
with their uneaſineſs and levity, which makes them 
quit their own country, to ramble in ſearch of em- 
ployments, and to liſt under every colors. Florus? 
has obſerved of the Gauls, that there were no ar. 
mies to be found without Gallic ſoldiers. If in Cæ- 
ſar's time we meet with Gauls in the ſervice of the 
kings of Judea, Mauritania, and Egypt, do not we 
find Frenchmen in our days amongſt all the troops 
in Europe, even among thoſe of the king of Per- 
ſia and the Great Mogul? 
Ihe preſent Engliſh are. not deſcended, generally 
ſpeaking, from the Britons who inhabited that iſland 
when the Romans ſubdued it. Nevertheleſs rhe 
ſtrokes with which Cæſar and Tacitus characteriſe the 
Britons, are extremely well ſuited to the Engliſh: 
For the one were not more ſubject to jealouſy than 
the other. Tacitus obſerves*, that Agricola found 
no better method of engaging the ancient Britons to 
make their children learn Latin, as well as Rhetoric 
and the other polite arts in uſe among the Romans, 
than to excite them by emulation, by making them 
aſhamed to ſee themſelves excelled by the Gauls. 
The ſpirit of the Britons, ſaid Agricola, is of a 
better frame than that of the Gauls, and if they 
have a mind to take pains, it depends intirely 
on themſelves, to ſurpaſs their neighbours. Agri- 


* Nullum bellum fine milite Gallo, FLokus. 

> Fam verò principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire & ingenia 
Britannorum ſtudiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Roma- 
zam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiſcerent, Tac, 
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cola's artifice had its deſired effect, and the Britons 
who before ſcorned to ſpeak Latin, grew even deſirous 
of acquiring the beauties of the Roman eloquence. 
Let the Engliſh themſelves judge, whether the arti- 
fice uſed by Agricola might not be ＋ amongſt 
them at preſent with the like ſucceſs ? 

Tho' Germany is in a much different condition 
at preſent, from what it was when Tacitus deſcribed 
it; tho' it is ſtocked now with towns, where- 
as it had formerly nothing but villages ; tho? 
the moraſſes and the greateſt part of the foreſts 
have been converted into meadows and plowed 
lands; in fine, tho' the ancient manner of dreſ- 
ſing and living be conſequently different in ſeveral 
things from that of the preſent inhabitants ; we 
may diſtinguiſh nevertheleſs the genius and character 
of the old Germans in thoſe of our times. Their 
women, like thoſe in former days, follow the camps 
in much greater numbers than thoſe of other coun- 
tries. What Tacitus obſerves of the repaſts of the 
old Germans, is true with regard to the genera- 
lity of the moderns. Like their anceſtors they 
reaſon very well concerning affairs when they are 
warm at table, but they never come to a conclu- 
ſion but in cool blood . Thus we find in every 
reſpect the ancient people in the modern, tho' the 
latter profeſs a different religion, and are governed 
by different maxims. 

It has been in all times obſerved, that the influence 
of climate is ſtronger than that of origin and blood. 


* Deliberant dum fingere neſciunt, conſtituunt dum errare non þ1/- 
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The Gallogrecians deſcended from the Gauls who ſet- 
tled in Aſia, became in five or fix generations, as ſoft 
and effeminate as the Afiatics; tho' they ſprung from 
warlike anceſtors, who ſettled | in a country, where 
they had nothing to depend upon but their valor 
and arms. Livy, ſpeaking of an event which 

pened at an almoſt equal diſtance of time from 
the eſtabliſhment of the Gallogrecian colony, and its 
conqueſt by the Romans, ſays of the Aſiatic Gauls, 
the Gallogrecians were a more warlike people at that 


time, not having yet degenerated from the ſpirit of the 


ancient Gauls *. 


People of all countries illuſtrious for feats of 
arms, have grown effeminate and puſillanimous, 
after having been tranſplanted into lands, whoſe 
climate ſoftens the native inhabitants. The Ma- 
cedonians who ſettled in Syria and Egypt, grew 
in a few years time dowaright Syrians and ZEgyp- 


tians, and degenerating from their anceſtors valor, 


kept only their language and ſtandards. On the 
contrary, the Greeks who went to Marſeilles, 
contracted the boldneſs and contentpt of death, 


peculiar to the Gauls. But, as Livy ſays * 


Gallogræci ea tempeſtate bellicaſſores erant, Gallicos adbuc non- 
dum exoleta ſtirpe gentis geſtantes auimos. Liv. 

d Sicut ia frugibus pecudibuſyue, non tantiim ſemina ad ſervandan 
indolem walent, quantum terre proprietas calique ſub qus aluntur 
mutant. Macedones qui Alexandriam in /Egypto, qui Seleuciam ac 
Babyloniam, quique alias ſparſas per orbem terrarum calonias habent, 
in Syros, Parthos, Ægyptios degenerarunt. Maſſilia inter Gallus 
fta traxit aliquantulum ab accolis animorum. Tarentinis quid ex 
Spartana dura illa & horrida libertate manſit? Generoſids in fua 
guidguid ſede gignitur ; infitum alienæ terra, natura vertente ſe, dr 


generat. Tay. hiſt, I. 28. : 
relating 
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relating the facts here mentioned, tis the ſame 
thing with ſome men, as with plants and brutes. 
© Now the qualities of plants do not depend ſo 
* much on the place from whence the grain has 
ce been borrowed, as from the ſoil in which it is 
& ſown ; in like manner the qualities of brutes de- 
ce pend leſs on their breed, than on the country 
« where they are born, and grow up.“ 

Thus the grains which ſucceed very well in one 
country, degenerate when ſown in another. The 
linſeed which comes from Livonia, and is fown 
in Flanders, produces a very fine plant; but 
that which grows in Flanders, and is ſown in the 
fame ſoil, bears nothing but a baſtard-plant. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the grain of melon, radiſh, 
and ſeveral other pulſe, which muſt be renewed to. 
have them good, at leaſt after a certain number of 
generations, by ſending for new grains to the coun- 
try where they grow in full perfection. As trees 
ſhoot up, and produce. fruit much ſlower than plants, 
the ſame tree gives different fruit, according to the 
ſoil where it firſt grew, and that to which it is tranſ- 
planted. The vine tranſplanted trom Champagne to 
Brie, produces very ſoon a wine, which has none of 
the qualities of the liquor it afforded in its primitive 
ſoil. True it is, that brutes have not fo near a 
relation to the earth, as trees and plants; never- 
theleſs as the air makes animals live, and the 
earth nouriſhes them ; their qualities do not de- 
pend leſs on the places where they are bred, than 
the qualities of the trees and plants on the country 
where they grow. Let us go on with conſulting; 
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Since Livy wrote his hiſtory, ſeveral nations 
in Europe have ſent colonies into climates more 
remote and more different from that of their 
native country, than the climate of the Gauls was 
from that of Gallogrecia. It has happened alſo, 
that the change of manners, inclination, and ſpirit, 
which are unavoidable to thoſe who change coun- 
tries, has been more ſudden and ſenſible in the new 
than in the ancient colonies. 

The Franks who ſettled in the Holy Land, upon its 
being conquered by the firſt Cruſade, became after 
a few generations, as puſillanimous and vicious as 
the natives of the country. The hiſtory of the lat- 
ter Cruſades abounds with bitter complaints againſt 
the treachery and effeminacy of the oriental Franks. 
The Sultans of Egypt had no other method 
left of preſerving the valor and diſcipline of their 
troops, than by recruiting them in Circaſſia, from 


whence their Mamelucks came. Experience had 


ſhewn them, that the children of the Circaſſians 
born and bred in Zgypt, had only the inclinations 
and courage of Egyptians. The Ptolomys, and 
other ſovereigns of Ægypt who were careful of 
keeping good troops, had always a ſtanding army 
compoſed of foreigners. The natives of the coun- 
try, who pretended to have performed ſuch great 
exploits under. Seſoſtris and their firſt kings, were 
very much degenerated at the time of Alexander 
the Great. Egypt, ſince the conqueſt thereof by 
the Perfians, has been always an eaſy prey to 
a handful of foreign ſoldiers. Since Cambyſes's 


time, the natives have never, if I may ſay ſo, 


drawn an Egyptian ſword, Even at preſent an E- 


ey ptian 
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gyptian is not admitted into the troops maintain- 
ed by the Grand Signor on the Egyptian eſta- 
bliſhment : Theſe muſt be compoſed of foreign 
ſoldiers. 

The Portugueſe eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt-Indies are 
become as effeminate and cowardly as the natives of 
that country. Thoſe invincible Portugueſe in Flan- 
ders, where they made up one half of the famous 


Spaniſh infantry deſtroyed at Rocrois *, had near 


relations in the Indies, who let themſelves be beaten 
about - like ſheep. Thoſe who can remember the 
particular events of the wars of the Low Countries, 
which gave birth to the republic of Holland, muſt 
know that the Flemiſh infantry could never ſtand 
againſt that which was compoſed of native Spaniards. 
But ſuch as have read the hiſtory of the conqueſts of 
the Dutch in the Eaſt-Indies, muſt remember on the 
other hand, that a handful of Dutchmen uſed to put 
whole armies of Indian Portugueſe to flight, I do 
not care to quote any odious writings, I ſhall only 
appeal to the Dutch themſelves, whether their coun- 
trymen who are ſettled in the Eaſt-Indies, have pre- 
ſerved the manners and good qualities they had in 
Europe. 8 
The court of Madrid, which has been conſtant- 
ly attentive to the particular character and genius 
of the different nations it governed, has always placed 
a greater confidence in the children of Spaniards 
born in Flanders, than in the offspring of Spaniards 
born in the kingdom of Naples. The latter were 
not put upon an equal footing with the natives of 
Spain, as the others were. This wary court has 
| in 1643, 


made 
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made it always her maxim not to intruſt any em. 
ployment of importance in the Weft-Indies to the 
Creolian Spaniards, or ſuch as were born in America. 
And yet theſe Creolians are inhabitants born of Spa- 
niſh parents, without any mixture of American or 
African blood. Thoſe that are defcended of a Spa. 
niſh Father and an American mother are cates 
Meſtizo's; and when the mother happens to be a 
negro, they are called Mulattoes. 

The incapacity of thoſe ſubjects has had as 
great a ſhare in this policy, as the fear of their 
revolting. Tis difficult indeed to conceive, how 
much the Spaniſh blood (a blood ſo brave and ge- 
nerous in Europe) has degenerated in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of America. It would be abſolutely incredible, 
did not twelve or fifteen different relations of the 
expeditions of the Buccaneers to the new world, agree 
all of them in this point, and furniſh us with the 
moſt convincing circumſtances. 

Brutes receive a different ſhape and conformation, 
in the ſame manner as men, according to the coun- 
try where they are born, or bred. There was no 
ſach things as horſes in America, when the Spani- 
ards diſcovered that part of the world. Tis very 
likely that the firſt which were tranſported thither 
for breed, were the very fineſt of Andaluſia where 
the embarkation was made. As the experices of the 
freight amounted to upwards of two hundred 
crowns a horſe, tis likely the purchaſe money was 
not at all ſpared ; eſpecially as horſes were then 
exceeding cheap in that province. There are not- 
withſtanding fome provinces in America where the 
breed of horſes has degenerated, The horſes of St 
Domingo 
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Domingo and the Antilles are ſmall, ill-ſhaped, 
and have only the courage (if I be allowed to ſpeak 
ſo) of the noble animals from which they are deſ- 
cended. There are indeed ' ſome other pro- 
vinces in America, where the Andaluſian breed is 
rather improved. Thoſe of Chili are as much fu- 
perior in beauty and goodneſs to the Andalu- 
fian horſes, as thefe ſurpaſs thoſe of Picardy. The 
Caſtilian and Andaluſian ſheep tranſported into other 
paſtures, afford no longer ſuch precious wool, as thoſe 
mentioned by Juvenal, 


. —— Qua, Bæticus adjuvat aer. 
| Juv. fat. 12. 
By noble ſprings improv'd, and Bætic air. 
PowER. 
When the goats of Aneyra loſe their mountain 
paſture, they ceaſe to have that hair ſo vaſtly 
eſteemed in the eaſt, and known even in Europe. 
There are countries where a horſe is generally ſa 
gentle an animal, as to let himſelf be led by children : 
In other places, as in the kingdom of Naples, he 
is almoſt a ſavage animal, whom you muſt take par- 
ticular care of, Horſes even change their diſpoſition 
and temper, by altering their airand food ; hence thoſe 
of Andaluſia are much more tractable in their own 
country than. in ours. In fine, moſt animals ceaſe 
to breed, when they are tranſported into a climate 
too different from their own: thus tigers, apes, 
camels, elephants, and ſeveral kinds of birds do nov 
multiply in our countries. 


* BUSBEQUIUS ep. 1. 
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CHAP XVI. 
Objection drawn from the character of the Ro- 


mans and the Dutch. Anſwer to this ob. 


jection. 


T will be objected here perhaps, that there are 
two nations in Europe, whom the character gi- 

ven their anceſtors by ancient writers do not ſuit at 
preſent. The modern Romans, it will be ſaid, bear 
no manner of reſemblance to thoſe ancient Romans 
ſo famous for their military virtues, and whom Ta- 
citus, deſcribes as a people who were profeſſed foes 
to all vain demonſtrations of ceremonial reſpect; 
a people whoſe ſole occupation was to eſtabliſh and 
extend their authority. * Tiridates, brother of the 
king of Parthia, who came to Rome in order to pay 
homage (purſuant to our modern way of expreſſing 
it) for the crown of Armenia, would not have been 
ſo much afraid of the Roman ceremonial, continues 
the abovementioned author, had he been a little better 
acquainted with that nation. The Batavians and an- 
cient Frieſlanders (it will be ſtill objected) were two 
warlike nations, who took up arms, as ſoon as the 
Romans attempted to lay any other tribute upon 
them, but that of military ſervice. The preſent 
inhabitants of the province of Holland, which 
includes the iſle of the Batavians, and a part of 
the country of the ancient Frieſlanders, are intire- 
ly addicted to commerce. They ſurpaſs all o- 


* Apud ques jus imperii valet, inania tranſmittuntur, TACIT, 
Annal. lib. 15. 2 
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| ther people in the regularity and order of their 


towns, and in their municipal government. The 
people are readier to pay the heavieſt taxes that 
are raiſed in Eurape, than to enter into the ſervice. 
The Belgians are very unfit for land ſervice, and a 
Dutchman on horſeback is a moſt ridiculous ſight, ſays 
Puffendorf *, ſpeaking of the preſent inhabitants of 
Holland, who are as willing to take foreign troops 
into their pay, as the Batavians were ready formerly 


to fight for foreigners. 


With reſpe& to the Romans, my anſwer is, that 
when the reſt of Europe will reſolve to lay aſide their 
ceremonies, the Romans will not be the laſt to get 
rid of theirs. Ceremonies are the preſent faſhion ; for 
which reaſon they endeavour to excel other nations 
in this reſpe&, as they were formerly ſuperior to 
them in the military art. Perhaps the modern 
Romans would ſhew us that moderation in ſucceſs, 
and that intrepidity in danger, which formed the 
character of the ancient Romans, if their princes were 
not of a profeſſion which forbids them to aſpire to 
military glory. Mult people becauſe they have 


courage, get themſelves killed immediately in 


battle ; as thoſe that are born poets ſcribble verſes ? 


If the Romans have really degenerated, their 


degeneracy does not certainly extend to all ſorts 
of virtues. No nation underſtands better how 
to behave reſolutely, or to ſhew a ſeaſonable 
compliance in buſineſs; and we may obſerve 
even in the common people of Rome, that art of 


Ad terreftrem militiam parum idanei ſunt Belge, & equa in- 
dens Batavus ludibrium omnibus debet. Purr. introd, ad hiſt. 
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inſinuating eſteem for their fellow citizens; an art du 
that has been always one of the principal cauſes of a th 
nation's reputation. m 

Beſides, there has been ſuch a prodigious change ci 
in the air of Rome and the adjacent country, fince N 
the time of the Cæſars, that it is not at all aſtoniſh- ec 


ing there ſhould be a difference between the pre- 3: 
ſent and ancient inhabitants: Nay, in our ſyſtem, 2 
this is the very thing that ought naturally to have 
happened, ſince the alteration of the cauſe muſt be 
always ſuppoſed to alter the effect. 

In the firſt place, the air of the city of Rome, 
except the quarter of the Trinita di Monte, and that 
of the Quirinal, is extremely unwholſome during 
the dog-days, inſomuch that it cannot agree but with WER 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to it gradually, as Mi- 
thridates was to poiſon. People muſt even re- 

"ST new every year the habit of ſupporting the infected 
| air, by beginning to breathe it the very firſt days of 
its alteration : for *tis mortal to thoſe who breathe 
it the firſt time, if it be at the height of its 
corruption. One is as little ſurprized to ſee a 
perſon die, who upon coming from the country, 
goes to lodge where the air is corrupted, or even 
thoſe who at that time ſhould remove from a 
wholſome quarter of the town, as to ſee a man ex- 
pire when ſtruck by a cannon-ball. The cauſe of 
this corruption of the air is not a ſecret to us. 
Rome was cut through as well under, as above 
ground, and every ftreet had a cloaca or common 
ſhore under the pavement. Theſe common' ſhores 
met all at the Tiber by different channels, that were 
cleanſed continually by the waters of fifteen aque- 
1 ducts, 
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ducts, which conveyed intire rivers to Rome; and 
theſe rivers diſcharged themſelves into the Tiber by 
means of the cloace. The buildings of this vaſt 
city having been deſtroyed by the Goths, by the 
Normans of Naples, and by time ; the ruins of the 
edifices erected on the ſeven hills have filled the ad- 
jacent valleys, inſomuch that the ancient ſuperficies 
of the earth lies frequently buried in theſe valleys full 
farty feet deep. This heap of rubbiſh has ſtopt up 
ſeveral branches, by which many of the leſſer cloacæ 
communicated with the great ones, that terminated 
at the Tiber. The vaults being broken in by the 
fall of the neighbouring buildings, or thro? antiquity, 
conſequently ſtopped ſeveral channels, and intercept- 
ed the courſe of the waters. But the greateſt part 
of the ſinks, thro* which the rain and the waters of 
the ancient aqueducts that are ſtill ſubſiſting, fall 
into the claace, have continued to lye open. The 
water has therefore come conſtantly into theſe chan- 
nels, without finding any out-let. Here it ſtagnates, 
and becomes infected to ſuch a degree, that when 
the rummagers happen to dig one of theſe chan- 
nels, the ſtink and infection which exhales from 
thence, ſtrikes them frequently with mortal diſtem- - 
pers. Thoſe who have ventured to eat ſuch fiſh ag 
they have found there ſometimes, have generally 
loſt their lives for their raſh curioſity. Now theſe 
channels are not ſo deep under ground, but that the 
heat, which is exceſſive at Rome during the dog- 
days, extracts from thence moſt peſtilential exha- 
lations, which break out ſo much the eaſier, as the 
chinks of the vaults are only ſtopt with rubbiſh 
and gravel, which are not ſo cloſe a ſieve for ſifting 
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the exhalations, as that of the common earth or na- 
tural ſoil. 
Secondly, the air of the level country about 


Rome, which extends twelve leagues in thoſe places 


where the Appenine removes fartheſt off from this 
city, reduces during the three hot months the very na- 
tives who are accuſtomed to it from their infancy, to 
a ſtate of languiſhment and wearineſs almoſt incredi. 
ble to thoſe that have not ſeen it. In ſeveral parts 
the religious are obliged to quit their convents to 
go and ſpend the dog-days ſome where elſe. In 
fine, the air of the country about Rome ſtrikes a 
itranger who expoſes himſelf to its activity, in time 
of ſleep, with as ſudden and ſure a death as the 
ſword. This air is then always pernicious, from 
whatſoever quarter the wind blows, which is a con- 
vincing argument that the earth is in ſome meaſure 
the cauſe of its alteration. The infection therefore 
ſhews, that there has been ſome conſiderable change 
in-the earth; whether this proceeds from its not 
being manured as in the time of the Cæſars; or 
whether it is to be attributed to the moraſſes 
of Oſtia and Ofante *, which are not drained as 


formerly; or whether in fine it ariſes from the mines 


of alum, ſulphur, and arſenic, which in ſucceſſion of 
time have been formed under the ſuperficies of the 


| earth, and emit at preſent, but eſpecially in ſum- 


mer-time, more malignant exhalations, than thoſe 
which were emitted, before they had attained their 
preſent degree of maturity. We ſee frequently in 
the _ about Rome a a , Which ſhould 


* Pomptine pate 
induce 
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induce us to think, that the alteration of the air pro- 


ceeds from a new cauſe, that is, from the mines 
that have been perfected under the ſurface of the 
earth. During the violent heats, exhalations riſe 


from the earth which lighten of themſelves, and form 


long ridges or columns of fire, with the earth for 
their baſis. Livy. would have inſerted a prolix re- 
cital of the ſacrifices made for the expiation of theſe 
prodigies, had theſe phznomena been ſeen in that 
country when he wrote his hiſtory. 

Another proof we have, that there has been a 
phyſical alteration in the air of Rome and the adja- 
cent country, is, that the climate is not ſo cold 
as it was formerly in the time of the Cæſars, tho? 
the country was better inhabited and cultivated 
at that time, than it is at preſent. We are in- 
formed by the Roman annals, that in the year 480 
of its foundation, the winter was ſo extremely cold, 
that the trees were killed with the froſt. The Ti- 
ber was frozen over at Rome, and the earth co- 
vered with ſnow during the ſpace of forty days. 
When Juvenal draws the picture of a ſuper- 


ſtitious woman, he ſays, that ſhe cauſes the ice of 


the Tiber to be , in order to make her 
ablutions. 


Hibernum fracta glacie deſcendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tyberi mergetur, & ipfis 
Vorticibus timidum caput abluet, inde ſuperb: 
Totum Regis agrum nuda & tremebunda cruentis 
Erepet genibus. | Juvxx. ſat. 8. 


Thro' ye they beat and plunge into the fream, 
If ſo the God has warn'd them in a dream. 


Vol. II. P Weak 
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Weak in their limbs but in devotion ſtrong, 
On their bare hands and feet they — along 
A whole field's res the * of the throng. 


DRYDEN. 


Here he OY of the Tiber's being frozen over, as 
of an ordinary event. Several paſſages of Horace 
ſuppoſe the ſtreets of Rome full of ice and 
ſnow. We ſhould have been better informed con- 
cerning this ſubject had the ancients underſtood. the 
uſe of Thermometers; but tho* their writers have 
not inſtructed us with reſpect to this point, they 
let us know enough. to be convinced that the win- 
ters; were formerly ſeverer at Rome, than at. preſent, 
The Tiber is no more frozen there, than the Nile 
at, Grand Cairo. They think it a very rigid win- 
tex in Rome, when the ſnow lyes two days upon 
the ground, or when they can obſerve a. thin bit ef 
ice for two nights together in ſome fountain expoſ- 
ed. to the north. 

As for the Dutch, I anſwer that they do not live 
upon the ſame ground as the Batavians and ancient 
Frieſlanders, tho' they inhabit the ſame country. 
The iſle of the Batavians was indeed a low. country, 
but it was covered with wood. With reſpect to the 
land of the ancient Frieſlanders, which forms at 
preſent the greateſt part of the province of Hol- 
land ; to wit, that which lies between the Ocean, the 
Zuiderzee, and the old bed of the Rhine which paſ- 
fes by Leyden, it abounded at that time with hills 
that were hollow withinſide : This is expreſſed by 
the word. Holland introduced in the middle age; 
which ſignifies: a hollow land in the 2 
: that 
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chat country. Tacitus informs us, that the a- 


bovementioned arm of the Rhine, which ſepa- 
rated Friefland from the iſle of the Batavians, 
preſerved the rapidity that river has in its courſe, 


an evident proof that the country was then 


mountainous, The fea having inſinuated itſelf 
into theſe cavities was the cauſe of the ſinking of 
the earth, which has raiſed itfelf fince above the ſur- 
face of the waters that covered it after its depreſ- 
ſion, by the help of the fands which the waves 
of the ſea brought thither, and of the ſlime which 
the rivers left behind them after frequent inunda- 


tions, before they were reſtrained by dykes. 


Another proof of what I have advanced is, that 
in that part of the province of Holland, which be- 
longed to ancient Frieſland, they find frequently, 


upon digging foundations, trees which are faſtened 


to the ground by their roots, fifteen feet below the 
level of the country. And yet this country which is as 
{mooth as a floor, 1s lower now than high water, and 
upon a level with very low water. This ſhews that the 
earth which: the abovementioned roots of trees are 
faſtened to, is a ſoib that was formerly funk. Thoſe that 
have a mind to be further informed with regard to 
the time and other circumſtances of theſe inunda- 
tions, may read the two firſt volumes of M. Al- 
ting's work, intitled, Deſcriptio agri Batavi. 
Tis a work they will read with great utility, and 
not without regretting that this author died a- 
bout thirty years ago, before he could leave us his 
third volume. Holland having been drained and 


2 Tacitus Antal. I. 2, 


P 2 | peopled 
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peopled again, it is now an even paſture land, cut 
into a vaſt number of canals, and covered with ſome 
lakes and moraſſes. The ſoil has changed its na- 
ture to ſuch a degree, that the cows and oxen of 
that country are larger now than elſewhere, whereas 
formerly they were very. ſmall. In fine, a fourth 
part of its ſurface is covered with water, which 
was not the caſe perhaps of one twelfth. part of 
it in former times. The people likewiſe having 
increaſed there more than in any other part of 
Europe, by means of events which are foreign to my 
preſent purpoſe ; want and the facility of having pulſe 
and milk-meats in a continued meadow, has accul-. 
tomed the inhabitants to live upon this flegmatic 
diet; whereas the ancient inhabitants fed upon the 
fleſh of their flocks, and of domeſtic animals that 
were grown wild, with which, purſuant to the obſer- 
ſervation of Tacitus and ſeveral other ancient writers, 
their woods abounded. ; 

Sir William Temple, who was ſo much ſurprized 
at the difference of character between the Batavians 
and the Dutch, attempting to give the reaſon there- 
of, attributes it to their change of diet *®. Such 
revolutions as theſe on the ſurface of the earth, 
which always cauſe a great alteration in the air, and 
have been alſo accompanied with ſo great a 
change in their ordinary aliment, that the modern 
inhabitants live like fiſhermen and gardeners, where- 
as the old ones lived like huntſmen ; ſuch revolu- 


tions, I ſay, could never have happened without al- 
tering the character of the people. 


an. =o wi „ 


” 


2 Tacitus Anal. I. 4. 
> State of the United Provinces, c. 4. 
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After all that has been hitherto ſaid, tis more than 


$ probable, that the particular genius of each nation 


depends on the quality of the air they breathe. One 
has reaſon therefore to charge the climate, with that 
ſcarcity of genius's and wits, which is obſervable in 
ſome nations. The temperature of hot climates, ſays 
Sir. John Chardin, * enervates the mind as well as 


the body, and diſſipates that fire of imagination ſo ne- 


ceſſary for invention. People are incapable in thoſe 
climates of ſuch long watchings and ſtrong applications, 
as are requiſite for the productions of the liberal and 
mechanic arts. *Tis only towards the North we muſt 
look for the arts and trades in their higheſt perfection. 
Our author ſpeaks of Iſpahan; and Rome and A- 
thens are northern cities with reſpect to the capital 
of Perſia. This is a ſentiment founded on experi- 
ence. Does not every body agree in attributing the 
ſtupidity: of the Negroes and the Laplanders to the 
exceſs of heat or cold in their reſpective countries? 


„ CHAN X98 
Of the extent of climates fitter for the arts and 


ſciences, than others, And of the changes 
which theſe climates are ſubject to. 


T may be here objected, that the arts and ſciences 
have flouriſhed under very different climates. 

Memphis, it will be ſaid, is eighteen degrees nearer 

the ſun than Paris, and yet the arts and {ciences haye 

Jouriſhed in theſe two cities. 

-® Deſcription of Perſia chap. 7 
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I anſwer, that tis not every degree of heat or cold, 
that is contrary to the happy nouriſhment of chil- 
dren, but only the very higheſt exceſs. Far from 
limiting the temperature of climate fit for the 
culture of arts and ſciences, to four or five de- 
grees, J am of opinion that this temperature may 
take in twenty or twenty five degrees of latitude. 
This happy climate may even extend itſelf and gain 
ground by the help of feveral favorable events. 

For example, the extent of commerce may fur- 


niſh the northern nations at preſent with the means, 


which they had not formerly of making a part of 


their ordinary nouriſhment of wines and other ali- 


ments which come from warm countries. Com- 
merce, which has been ſurprizingly improved with- 
in theſe two laſt centuries, has diſcovered theſe things 
where they were before unknown; and has even ren- 
dered them common in places, where they were 
formerly very fcarce. The increaſe of trade has 
made wine as general a drink in ſeveral countries, 
Where it does not grow, as in thoſe kingdoms that 
have the pleaſure of the vintage. It has put ſugar 
and ſpices in northern countries on the footing of 
proviſions, that are for general conſumption. Of 
late years, both fimple and compound brandy, coffee, 
chocolate, and other commodiries that grow only in 
the very warmeſt climates, are in general uſe, even 
among the common people, in Holland, England, 
Poland, Germany, and the North. The ſalts and 
ſpirituous juices of thoſe liquors throw a ſoul, or, to 
ſpeak phyſically, an ethereal oil into the blood of 
the northern nations, which is not found in their own 
—_— food. Theſe juices fill the blood of a — 

thern 
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thern inhabitant with ſpirits formed in Spain and the 
very warmeſt climates. A portion 'of the air and 
ſap of the land of the Canaries, is carried into Eng- 
land in the wines of thoſe iſlands, which are tranf- 
ported thither in ſuch great quantities. The frequent 
conſumption therefore of the proviſions and com- 
modities of hot countries, draws the ſun, as it were, 
nearer to the provinces of the North, and infuſes a 
vigor and delicacy into the blood and the imagina- 
tions of the inhabitants of thoſe countries, which was 
unknown to their anceſtors, whoſe ſimplicity was ſa- 
tisfied with the productions of their own native ſoil. 
As people are fubject at preſent in theſe countries to 
diſtempers, which they were ſtrangers to, before the 
frequent uſe of ſtrange aliments fo much prevailedy 
which are not perhaps juſtly proportioned to the air 
of the country; they ought for this very reaſon 
to have a greater wartnth and ſubtlety in their 
blood. Certain it is, that at the ſame time that new 
diftempers appeared amongſt them, or ſome 
diſtempers grew more frequent than formerly, o- 
thers diſappeared, or became not ſo common. 1 
have heard Monſieur Regis, a famous phyſician 
of Amſterdam, ſay, that ſince the uſe of theſe pro- 
viſions began to prevail generally among the inha- 
bitants of that city, they were not ſubject to the 
twentieth part of the ſgorbutic diſtempers, with 
which they were formerly afflicted. 

Tho' a country be at a certain diſtance from 
the Line, this is not ſufficient to render the 
climate fit for breeding men of wit and abilities. 
The air may happen to be contrary by its perma- 
nent qualities, to the phyſical education of chil- 
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nations of the earth may likewiſe chance to be hea- 
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dren, who by the delicacy of their organs might 
have been deſigned for men of wit and talents. The 
mixture of the corpulcles, which enter into the com- 
Poſition of this air may happen to be bad by ſome 
exceſs of one of its good principles ; and the ema- 


vy and coarſe in ſome countries. All theſe defects, 
whereof we may conceive an infinite number, may 
be the occaſion, that the air of a country, whoſe 
temperature ſeems to be the ſame as that of a neigh- 
bouring province, does not prove ſo favorable to the 
phyſical education of children, as the air which they 
breathe in the latter, Two regions that are at the 
ſame diſtance from the Pole, may have a climate 
phyſically different. Since the difference of the air 
of two neighbouring provinces renders the inhabi- 
tants of the one taller than the others why may it 
not make them more ingenious and ſenſible in one 
country than in another? The ſize of men ſhould natu- 
rally be more difficult to vary, than the quality and 
ſpring of the organs of the brain. The finer an organ 
is, the eaſier the blood that contributes to its nouriſh» 
ment, 1s able to change it, Now of all the organs 
of the human body, thoſe are the moſt delicate which 
ſerve in the functions of the ſoul, What I have 
here ſaid, is only an explication of the general opi- 
nion, which has always attributed the difference 
obſervable between different nations, to the diffe- 
rent qualities of the air. The climate of each country 
is always, in my opinion, the principal cauſe of the in- 
clinations and cuſtoms of men, which are not more 
different among themſelves, than the conſtitution of 

S: - a 
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the air varies in different places, ſays a perſon * to 


whom we may apply the encomium which Homer 
beſtows upon Ulyſſes. 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 
Hos. de art. 


Who Troy once fall'n to many countries went, 
And _ vo d the men and government. 
CREECH. 


2 ” * * * 2 


CHAP. XVII. 


That we muſt attribute the divenſity of the air 
of different countries, to the nature of the 
emanations of the earth which vary accord- 
ing to the difference of countries, f 


H E emanations of the earth are the only ap- 
parent cauſe, to which we can attribute the 
ſenſible difference, we obſerve between the qualities 
of the air, in countries equally diſtant from the Line. 
This opinion agrees very well with experience. The 
emanations, on which the qualities of the air depend, 
are themſelves dependent on the nature of thoſe bo- 
dies from which they exhale. Now, when a per- 
ſon comes to examine into the compoſition of the 
terreſtrial globe in two countries which have a dif- 
ference of air, he will find this compoſition different. 
There is more water, for inſtance, in a corner of 


Holland, than in the whole county of Kent. The 


* on Jouy CHARDIN, tom. 2. P. 4+ 
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volume of the bodies born and nouriſhed in that 
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boſom of the earth does not include the ſame bodies 
in France as i commonly contains in Italy. In fe. of 
veral parts of the latter the earth is full of allom, I th 
ſulphur, brimſtone, and other minerals, Theſe bo. 
dies in France are not in the ſame quantity in 
proportion to other bodies, as in Italy. We find 
thro' almoſt all France that the gravel conſiſts of 
marl, or of a kind of a fat, whitiſh,  foft ftone, in 
which there is a vaſt deal of volatile ſalts. is 
falt alſo that predominates in the ſoil of Poland; 
inſomuch that they find intire mines thereof in ſe- 
veral parts of that kingdom. Theſe are ſuffi 
cient not only for the conſumption of the country, 
but moreover for that of ſeveral neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Tis to this ſalt ſo predominant in the 
ſoil of Poland, that philoſophers attribute the fur- 
prizing fertility of the greateſt, part of its provinces, 
as likewiſe the extraordinary bigneſs of its fruit, 
and if I be allowed to expreſs myſelf thus, the huge 


country. In England the gravel is compoſed prin- 
cipally of lead, pewter, ſea-coal, and other minerals, 
which vegetate and improve continually. 

We may even venture to ſay, that the difference 
of theſe emanations is obvious, in ſome meaſure, to 
our ſenſes, The color of the ambient air, as alſo of 
the clouds which form a painted horizon at the ſet- 
ting and riſing of the Sun, depend on the nature 
of the exhalations which fill the air, and mix with 
the vapors, of which theſe clouds are formed. Now 
every body may obſerve, that the atmoſphere and 
the * which glitter in the horizon, are not of the 
ſame color in all countries. In Iraly, for — 
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the atmoſphere is of a greeniſh blue, and the clouds 
of the hortzon are of a very deep yellow and red. In 
the Netherlands the atmoſphere js of a pale blue, 
and the clouds of the horizon are only tinged with 
a whitiſh color. This very difference is obſctvable 
in the painted ſcies of Titian and Rubens, theſe 
two painters having repreſented nature ſuch as it ap- 
pears in Italy and the Low Countries where they 
copied it. I conchude therefore from what has been 
hitherto ſet forth, that as the qualities of the earth 
decide the particular taſte of fruits in different coun- 
tries, ſo they determine alſo the nature of the air. 
The qualities and properties of the earth are alike 
the cauſe of the diverſity there is in the air of two 
different countries, as they are the cauſe of the dif- 
ferent taſte of wines, which grow in neighbouring 
rovinces. 
Now this cauſe is ſubject by it's nature to a vaſt 
number of viciſſitudes and alterations. As the earth 
is a mixt body compoſed of fluids and ſolids of 
different kinds and ſpecies, they muſt both of them 
inceſſantly act, and produce continual fermentations, 
eſpecially as the air and central fire contribute alfa 
to throw the matter into motion. As the leaven, 
as well as the mixture and proportion of this leaven, 
is not always the ſame, the fermentations do not al- 
ways terminate in the ſame production. For which 
reaſon the emanations of the ſame ſoil cannot be al- 
ways the ſame in the ſame country; but muſt be 
ſubje& to divers alterations. 
Experience adds a great weight to this argument, 
Does the very ſame earth emit every year the ſame 
quantity of thoſe exhalations, which form the _ 
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of thunder and lightning? As there are ſome coun- 
tries more ſubject to thunder, than others, ſo there 
are ſome years in which it thunders ten times oftner 
than in others. There were hardly two claps of 
thunder heard at Paris in the ſummer of 1716; but it 
thundered thirty times and upwards the ſummer of 
1717. The ſame thing happens with reſpect to 
earthquakes. Are all years equally pluvious in the 
ſame country? *Tis eaſy to ſee in the Almanacks of 
the Obſervatory the difference there is in the quanti- 
ty of rain which falls at Paris in the courſe of two 
different years. This difference amounts ſometimes 
to very near two thirds. We cannot attribute the in- 
equality which is obſervable in the eruptions of vul- 
canos or fiery mountains, to any other cauſe but to 
the variety of fermentations which are continually 
working in the boſom of the earth. Tis well known, 
that theſe formidable mountains vomit more fire ſome 
years than others, and that they are ſometimes a con- 
ſiderable while without any eructations at all. In 
fine, are all years equally wholſome, pluvious, win- 
dy, cold, warm, in the ſame country? 

The ſun and the emanations of the earth decide 
in France, as well as elſewhere, the temperature of 
different years; for we cannot aſſign any other 
cauſe, unleſs we ſhould have recourſe to the influence 
of the ſtars. Now out of theſe to cauſes, there is one 
of them that never varies its action, that is the ſun. 


We muſt therefore attribute the immenſe difference 
we obſerve in France between the temperature of two 


different years, to the variation that happens in the 


emanations of the earth. I ſay that the action of the 


ſun does not vary. It mounts and deſcends at Pa- 
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ns every year at the ſame height. If there be ſome 
aitference in its elevation, *tis ſenſible only to mo- 
dern aſtronomers, and it can produce no other dif- 
gerence between the ſummer of two years, than that 
IEF which is obſerved between the ſummers of Senlis and 
Paris. The diſtance there is between Paris and Sen- 
lis from North to South, amounts to the greater ele- 
vation which the ſun may have one year at Paris, 
than another. | 
The difference in the temperature of years is quite 
another ſort of variation. Some ſummers at Paris 
are intolerably hot; others are ſcarce a degree dif- 
ferent from cold weather. *Tis frequently colder 
on midſummer day, than it was ſix weeks before. 
The winter is ſometimes very rigid in the ſame ci- 
ty; and the froſt laſts forty days ſucceſſively. Other 
years the winter ſlides away without three conſecu- 
tive days of froſt. In ſome years there falls twenty 
two inches of rain- water at Paris: Other years there 
does not fall eight. Some years the winds are more 
frequent and violent than others: The ſame may be: 
obſerved: of every country: For all of them admit 
of a different temperature of years. *Tis true that 
in ſouthern climates, the ſeaſons of rain and heat 
are not ſo irregular as in our parts. Theſe heats and 
rains, more or leſs violent, generally come pretty 
near on the ſame days; wherefore the cauſe varies in- 
deed in thoſe countries, but is no ſo capricious as 
in France. 
Bur, (ſome will ſay) tho* the ſun aſcends every 
7ear to the ſame height, may not there be ſome ob- 
ſtruction, ſuch as a ſpot, which may ſlacken his ac- 
* See the Almanacks of the Obſervatory. x 
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tion in fome years, more than in others? If fo, he 


would have the greateſt ſhare in producing thoſe 
variations, whoſe cauſe you go in ſearch of into the 


baſum of the earth. 

My anſwer is, that experience will not permit 1 us 
to impute this variation to the fun, There would 
be a kind of rule in this irregularity, if it pro- 
ceeeded from the remiſneſs of the action of. the 
ſun; I mean that all countries would feel this irre- 
gularity in proportion to their diftance from the line, 


aud that the ſun's elevation would conſtantly decide 


the degree of heat, let it be what it will in a parti. 
cular year. Thus a warmer fummer than uſual at 
Paris, would ſuppoſe a furamer unuſually warm at 
Madrid. A very mild winter at Paris, would ſup- 
paſz: milder weather than uſual at Madrid. But the 
thing: is otherwidde. The winter of 1699 and 1700 
was very nfild at Paris, and very rigid at Madrid, 
It froze fifteen days ſucceſſively at Madrid, and not 
two days ſucceffively at Paris. The fummer of 1714 
was very dry and warm at. Paris; the ſame: ſummer 
was excecting rainy and tolerably cold in Lombardy, 
Fhe day of the ſummer ſolſtice is fometimes colder 


than the day of the equinox. Thus the variation of 


the temperature of years is ſuch that it cannot be 
attributed ta the fun. We muſt therefore impute 
it to a particular cauſe in each country, that is, to 
the difference of the emanations of the earth. "Tis 
this alſo which renders ſome years more ſubject to 
diſtempers than others. 


—— pſa Jepe coorta 
De terrd ſurgunt. ———— LuCRET. J. 6. 


There 
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Tnere are ſome epidemical diſorders which riſe in- 
ſenſibly out of the ground, but there are others 
which we ſee ſtant up, as. it were, of a ſudden. 
Such are the diſeaſes which break. out in places, where. 
there have been lately great earthquakes, which 
places were very wholeſome before theſe ſubterraneous 
commotions. The firft fratum or cover of the earth 
is compoſed of common clay, ſtones, flints, and 
ſand. Theſe wiſe nature has employed to cover the 
TS ſecond ffratum, compoſed of minerals and fat 
earth, whaſe juices contribute to the fecundity of 

the outward ſoil. Theſe: juices either aſcend. into 
the tubes of plants, or elle they riſe in the air, after 
having been rarefied or filtered thro? the firlt ſtratum 
of the earth, and. there they form that aerial nitre, 
which falling afterwards. upon. the ground, from 
WS whence it ſprung, contributes ſo much to its ferti- 
BY lity. Now when there happens to be any of thoſe 
great earthquakes, ſeveral parts of this ſecond ſtra- 
tum are laid open, and expoſed to the immediate ac- 
tion of the air and ſun, which finding no- interpoſi- 
tion, looſens and- attracts too large a quantity of. 
molecules. Beſides, theſe moleculæ being as yet too 
coarſe, ought not to have riſen in the air, till 
they had been rarefied by paſſing thro' the firſt. ra- 
tum, as thro' a fieve. Thus the air of that part of 
the country becomes infected, and continues. ſo till 
the uncavered earth is exhauſted of a part of its 
Juices, or till the duſt which is continually wafted by 

the winds, has covered it with a new cruſt. 
But, as we have obſerved already, there are ſome. 
epidemical diſtempers, which riſe inſenſibly, as it. 
were, out: of the earth, without any perceptible 
I change. 
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change. Such are the peſtilential maladies which 
break out ſometimes in a country without being im- 
ported from other parts ; the cauſe whereof can be 
nothing elſe but the alterations which * in the 
emanations of the earth. 


* 


CHAP, XIX. 


That the difference we obſerve in the genius of 
people of the ſame country in different ages, 
muſt be attributed to the variations of the 
ar. 


CONCLUDE therefore from what has been 

1 hitherto ſet forth, that as the difference of the 
character of nations is attributed to the different 
qualities of the air of their reſpective countries; in 
like manner the changes which happen in the man- 
ners and genius of the inhabitants of a particular 
country, muſt be imputed to the alterations of 
the qualities of the air of that ſame country. 
Wherefore as the difference obſervable between 
the French and Italians, is aſſigned to the dit- 
ference there is between the . air of France and 
Ttaly ; fo the ſenſible difference between the manners 
and genius of the French of two different ages, 
muſt be attributed to the alteration of the qualities 
of the French air. As the quality of our air varies 
in ſome reſpects, and continues unvaried in others, it 
enſues that the French in all ages will have a general 
character which will diſtinguiſh them from other na- 


tions; tho this will not prevent a difference between 
| the 
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the French of different ages. Tis thus that wines 
have a particular taſte in each ſoil, which they al- 
ways preſerve, tho* they are not always of equal 
goodneſs, Hence the Italians, for inſtance, will be 
evermore fitter for painting and poetry, than the in- 
habitants of the provinces bordering on the Baltick. 
But as the cauſe which produces this alteration be- 
tween nations, is ſubject to ſeveral changes, it ſeems 
that ſome generations in Italy muſt have greater 
talents for excelling in theſe arts, than others, 

The whole queſtion concerning the pre-eminence be- 
tween the ancients and moderns, ſays the great 
defender of the latter *, being once rightly underſtood, 
7s reducible to this point, whether or no the trees which 
grew formerly in our fields, were larger than thoſe 
in our days. Methinks, continues he, that the ſureſt 
way of deciding this point is to conſult natural phi- 
loſophy, who has the ſecret of abridging a great many 
diſputes which Rhetoric would protract to eternity. 
Let us conſult her, I freely give my conſent. What 
anſwer does ſhe give us? She tells us two things. 
The firſt is, that ſome plants have in all times at- 
tained à greater perfection in one country than in 
another : The ſecond, that even in the ſame coun- 
try trees and plants do not produce every year fruit 
of equal goodneſs. | 

We may apply to years what Virgil ſays of coun- 
tries, that all their productions are not alike excel- 
lent. 

— Non omnis fert omnia tellus. 

The cauſe of this effect ſhews an activity to which 
we may attribute the difference obſervable in 
* FoxTexELLE, Digreſſion on the ancients, 
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the ſpirit and genius of nations and ages. Does it 
not operate ſenſibly on the ſpirit of men, by ren- 
dering the temperature of climates as various as we 
ſee it in different countries and years ? Is not the 
temperature of the climate either very prejudicial 
to the phyſical education of children, or exceed- 
ing favorable? Why ſhould we not allow, that 
children educated in France in a particular ſerie 
of years, remarkable for a happy temperature, 
have a better conſtruction of brains, than ſuch 
as have been bred there during a ſucceſſion of 
years, noted for intemperature ? Does not every 
body attribute the capacity of the Florentines and 
the ſtupidity of the people of Bergamo, to the dif- 
ference there is between the air of Bergamo and 
Florence ? _ 

But (ſome will object) if theſe changes which you 
ſuppoſe to happen ſucceſſively in the earth, air, and 
intellectual faculties, were real ; we ſhould obſerve in 
the ſame country ſome alteration in the configuration 
of human bodies. Wherefore the change you ima- 
gine happens within them, would be accompanied 
with a ſenſible alteration in their external parts. 

My anſwer is in the firſt place grounded on all 
that has been ſaid before, that the cauſe which is 
powerful enough to act on the brains, may not be to 
ſtrong perhaps as to alter the ſtature of the body. 
Secondly, that were we to make in France, for in- 
ſtance, an exact and continued obſervation on the ſize 
and ſtrength of bodies, perhaps we ſhould find, that 
there are ſome generations of men who are bigger 
and robuſter than others. Very likely we ſhould diſ- 
cover that there are ſome ages, in which the human 


| ſpecies 
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ſpecies continually improves, and others in which it 
declines. When we obſerve that our military peo- 


de ple find the weight of a cuiraſs and helmet an in- 
he ſupportable burchen, whereas a whole complete ſuit 
al of armour did not appear too great a weight to 
d- WS our anceſtors ; when we compare the fatigues they 
at muſt have undergone in the wars of the Cruſades, 
to the delicacy of our camps; is it not very natural 
©, for us to fall into that opinion ? 

ch It muſt not be alledged, that tis the ſoftneſs of 
of WH education which enervates the body. Is it only in 
ry our days that fathers and mothers are too fond of 
id their children? Have not children of all ranks 
. and conditions been bred up by their parents 
din former times, as they are at preſent? Is it not 


becauſe children are born with a more delicate con- 


ov WY ftitution, that experience ſupplies us with more 
dl WH ſcrupulous precautions for their preſervation ? *Tis 
in natural for parents to have the ſame care and at- 
n WE tention in the phyſical education of their children, 
as they remember they themſelves ſtood in need of: 


d Tiis natural for them to judge of their delicacy, by 
what they felt themſelves in their infancy. Experi- 


ll WY ence alone, by ſhewing us that theſe cares are no 
longer ſufficient, can make us think, that we muſt. 
to WE employ more attention and management for the pre- 
y. ſervation of our children than was taken for our- 
n- WS felves. Does not the impulſe of nature, which is 


very ſeldom reſiſted, render thoſe exerciſes that 
ſtrengthen the body, amiable even in our days to 
ſuch as have a ſufficient ſhare of health to go through 
them? Why therefore does the generality of 
mankind in our days negle& them ? In fine, does 
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our ſoftneſs and effeminacy proceed from our kind 
of living ; or is it becauſe we are born with weaker 
ſtomachs than our anceſtors, that every one in 
his ſtation ſeeks for new . preparations of aliments, 
and eaſier nouriſhment; and that the abſtinences 
which thoſe very anceſtors found no great difficulty 
in obſerving, are in our days abſolutely impractica. 
ble with reſpect to one third of the world? Why 
ſhould we not think, that *tis the phyſical pan 
which preſcribes laws to the moral? J am therefore 
apt to imagine, that the kind of life, for inſtance, 
the cuſtom of wearing more or leſs cloaths in pet 
ticular ſeaſons, which takes place ſucceſſively in the 
ſame country, depends on the vigor of our bodies, 
which inables them to inure themſelves to more or leh 
cold, according as they are more or leſs robuſt. About 
fifty years ago, people were not ſo warmly clad in 
France during the winter, as they are at preſent, 
becauſe their bodies at that time were generally mor 
robuſt and leſs ſenſible of the injuries of the cold, 
T have obſerved, ſays Sir John Chardin *, in my tra- 
vels, that as our manners follow the temperament « 
the body, purſuant to Gallien's obſervation, ſo th! 
temperament of the body follows the quality of th: 
climate ;, inſomuch that the cuſtoms or habits of people 
are not the eſfect of mere caprice, but of ſome natu- 
ral cauſe or neceſſity, which is not diſcovered till after 
Ga very exact reſearch. When our bodies grow 
weaker and more ſenſible of the injuries of the 
air, it follows of courſe, that people change ſome- 
thing in their manners and cuſtoms, as they would, 


Travels. to Perſia, 1. 2, p. 275. 
age = . , were 
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were the climate to be altered: Their wants vary 
alike by either of the changes. 

There are old folks in our days who affirm, 
chat a certain court was compoſed of handſomer 
S women and better built men, than another court 
5 peopled with the deſcendants of the former. Let 
Jus but enter into an exact inquiry of a hundred fa- 
miles in particular Ages, and we ſhall find fourſcore, 

in which the ſon is of an inferior ſize to that of 
his father. The race of mankind would degene- 
rate in proceſs of time into pigmies, if thoſe days 

Jof decline and degeneracy of ſize, were not ſucceed- 
d ed by times, in which the body is raiſed again to its 
former ſtature. Thus the weak and robuſt genera- 
tions ſeem to have an alternate ſucceſſion. 

We can attribute likewiſe the difference which is 
obſerved between the behaviour and politeneſs of dif- 
ferent ages, to no other cauſe, bur to the changes 
which happen in the qualities of the air of the ſame 
country. There have been times, when it was an 
ealy matter to prevail upon the principal men of 
2 nation to quit their families. .It was then no 
difficult taſk to perſuade them to go in queſt of 
military glory 2 thouſand leagues from their. own 
country, in cantempt of che fatigues of a long 
journey, which to their ſoft poſterity would appear 
like the labors of Hercules. Tis becauſe (ſome will 
ſay) it was the faſhion at that time to engage in 
ſuch expeditions. But it would be impoſſible to in- 
Wy troduce ſuch faſhions in our days: They cannot 
, be eſtabliſhed but by the help, as it were, of phy- 

cal conjunctures. Can any one imagine, that were 
the moſt eloquept preacher in our times to announce 
| WY a cru- 


ab, 
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a cruſade, he would find a great many barons to fol- 
low him n beyond ſea. 


* 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the difference of manners and inclination; 
in people of the ſame country in different 


* 


HER E are likewiſe ages, whoſe events 

make us imagine, that ſome phyſical alters 

tion has happened in the conftitution of mankind, 
Such are thoſe, wherein men, remarkable in other 
reſpects for politeneſs and even learning, abandon 
themſelves to moſt unnatural actions with a ſhock- 
ing facility. This was the caſe of the French ns- 
tion during the reigns of Charles IX and Henry Ill 
Every perſonage, that makes any thing of a figure 
in the hiſtory of Charles IX and in that of his bro- 
thers, even to the very clergy, died by a violent 
death. The lords of that time, ſuch as marſhal 
St Andre, the conſtable de Montmorenci, Prince 
Conde, and the duke of Joyeuſe, were ſlain in bat- 
tle, periſhed by aſſaſſination and villany. The blows 
were given by men that knew them, and who aimed 
at their life in particular; and we even know the 
names of thoſe that murdered them. I know not by 
what fatality Henry II, the three kings his children, 
and Henry IV, who ſucceeded one another immedi- 
ately, died all five by a violent death ; a misfortune 
which happened not to any of our kings of the third 
Face, cho moſt of them of ack in very difficult 
| I | times, 
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ol. BY times, and when men were more unpoliſhed that in 
che ſixteenth century, We have ſeen civil wars in 
| France in the ſeventeenth century, and parties as 
— much inflamed and animated againſt one another 
under Lewis XIII and Lewis XIV, as it was poſſible 
for the factions that followed the dukes of Guiſe or 
the admiral de Coligni in the preceding century; 
and yet the hiſtory of the latter commotions has not 
been full of thoſe poiſonings, aſſaſſinates, and other 
tragic events ſo common in France under the latter 
princes of the branch of Valois. 

Nor will it avail to ſay, that the motive of reli- 
gion which influenced the civil wars during the 
reign of the Valois, poiſoned people's minds; a 
motive which did not affect our laſt civil wars. 
I ſhould fay for anſwer, that as the precept of loving 
one's enemies is not conteſted either by Rome 
or Geneva, it follows of conſequence, that who- 
ſoever engages ſincerely in either cauſe, ought to 
have a horror for murder or aſſaſſination. It was a 
wicked policy, ſeconded by the ſpirit of the age, 
which induced people whoſe whole religion (to 
make uſe of the expreſſion of the times) conſiſted 
in a red or white ſcarf, to perpetrate ſuch flagitious 
villanies. If any one ſhould reply, that thoſe - 
wretches, tho ſincere Catholics or Huguenots, were 
people of wild extravagant imaginations, and, 
in a word, honeſt fanatics ; this would be eſpou- 
ſing my ſentiment. As there were no ſuch perſons 
during the laſt civil wars, we muſt conalude, that 
there are times, in which men of this character, 
who always find occaſions of running into the like 
_—_— are commoner than at other times. This 


_— is 
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is admitting of a difference of ſpirits in the ſame 
country, but in different ages. _ 

In effect, were ſuch rivers of blood ſpilt on 
account of the hereſy of Arrius, which raiſed ſuch 
diſputes and commotians in Chriſtendom ? There 
had been ſeveral conteſts in France in point of reli 
gion, before the Reformation ; but except the wars 
againſt the Albigenſes, thoſe diſputes never occaſioned 
the effuſion of French blood ; becauſe there was not 
that ſame acrimony in their humors, nor the ſame 
inflammation in their minds. 

Whence comes it, that men in ſome ages are ſeized 
with an invincible averſion to all mental application, 
and have ſo little an inclination to ſtudy, that every 
method which is uſed in order to excite them to it, 
remains a long time ineffectual? The moſt painful 
exerciſes of the body, and the greateſt dangers, do 
not frighten them ſo much as application. What 
privileges and advantages have not our kings been 
obliged to grant to graduates and the clergy in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in order to 
encourage the French to ſhake off that extreme 
groſs ignorance, into which they had been plunged 
ſo long by ſome unknown fatality ? There was ſo 
great a neceſſity at that time. for exciting people to 
ſtudy, that in fame countries a part of the benefit 
of the clergy was extended to ſuch as knew how 
to read. In fact, it was a common thing to ſee 
great lords, who could not ſign their own names, or 
who wrote them without knowing the power of the 
characters of which they were compoſed, but copied 
only from the pattern ſet before them. On the 
other hand, it was uſual to ſee men, wha were 
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ready to face the greateſt dangers, or to engage in 
the Froſt laborious exerciſes, *Tis upwards now of 
2 century ſince people have had a ſtrong inclination 
for ſtudy, and for practiſing the liberal arts, tho? 

they have not had the ſame encouragement as for- 
merly. Men of an indifferent ſhare of learning, 
and perſons who profeſs the liberal arts with ſlender 
or mean capacities, are grown ſo common, that ſome 
are whimſical enough to think, there ought to be as 
much care taken at preſent to limit the number of 
ſuch as profeſs the liberal arts, as there was formerly 
to augment it. Their number, ſay they, is in- 


creaſed too high, in proportion to thoſe who pro- 


feſs the mechanic arts; and the diſproportion be- 
tween them is become prejudicial to ſociety. - As 
we are ſo unfortunate, ſays Seneca“, as to be luxuri- 
ous in every thing elſe, ſo we are troubled alſo with 
an intemperance of letters. 

In fine, how comes it that we obſerve i in the fame 
country ſome ages ſo ſubject to, and others almoſt 
intirely exempt. from, epidemical diſorders ; if this 
difference does not proceed from the- alterations 
that happen in the qualities of the air, which va- 
ries in different ages'? We reckon four general 
plagues in France from 1530 to 1636. During 
the ſucceeding fourſcore years to 1718, very 
few cities in France have been viſited with this 
ſcourge. Tis upwards of fourſcore years fince 
the Lazerettos of the greateſt part of this king- 
dom have not been opened. Strange diſtempers 
riſe in particular ages, and after ſhewing them- 
2 N onmium rerum fic litterarum guogue iglemperantid labora- 

- SENECA epilt. 106, 
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ſelves two or three times during a certain number 
of years, they diſappear at laſt for ever. Such 
were in France the burning diſtemper, and the 
cholic of Poitou. When we fee ſo many viſible 
effects of the alterations of the qualities of the 
air; when we have ſo diſtinct a knowledge that this 
alteration is real, and are even acquainted with the 
cauſe thereof, can we forbear attributing thereto, 
the ſenſible difference we obſerve in the ſame coun- 
try between men of two different ages ? I conclude 


therefore with the words of Tacitus, „That the 


« world ſis ſubject to changes and viciſſitudes, 
whoſe periods are unknown to us; but their revolu- 
tions bring back by an alternate ſucceſſion, po- 
<« liteneſs and barbariſm, as well as the talents of 
“ mind, and the ſtrength of body, and conſe- 
« quently the increaſe and decay of the arts and 
« ſciences ; in the ſame manner as the revolution 
«© of the ſun is attended with an alternate ſucceſ- 
* ſion of ſeaſons.” Tis a conſequence of the plan 


adopted by the Creator, and of the means he has 
choſen for its execution. 


cc 


* Rebus cunctis ineſt guidam velut 'orbis, ut quemaamodum 
temporum vices, ita morum vertantur. Tacir. 
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CHAP, AXL 


Of the manner in which the reputation of poets 
and painters is eftabliſhed. 


Intend to perform here the promiſe I made in 

the commencement of this work, to examine be- 
fore I had done, the manner in which the reputation 
of painters and poets is eſtabliſhed, Whatever my 
ſubject will oblige me here to ſay with refpe& to 
the ſucceſs of verſes and pictures, will ſerve for a fur- 
ther confirmation of what I have already obſerved 
relating to the moſt important and eſſential merit 
of theſe productions. 

New performances are approved at firſt by judges 
of a very different charaQter, that is, by men of the 
ſame profeſſion, and by the public. They would be 
ſoon rated at their juſt value, were the public as ca- 
pable of defending and maintaining their ſentiment, as 
they know how to eſpouſe the right party. But 


their judgment is eaſily perplexed by perſons who 


make profeſſion of the art, to whoſe juriſdiftion the 
new production belongeth. Now theſe perſons are 
frequently ſubje& to make a falſe report of things, 
for reaſons which we ſhall give hereafter. They: 
therefore throw ſuch a miſt over the truth, that the 
public continues frequently for ſome time in a ſtate 
of uncertainty or error. They do not know exactly 
what character the new work merits in a general con- 
ſideration. They remain ſuſpended with regard to 
the queſtion, whether it be good or bad taken alto- 
gether, and they even ſometimes give credit, but 
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only for a ſhort time, to perſons of the profeſſion 
that impoſe upon them. 

This firſt time being elapſed, "the public ap- 
praiſes a work to its full value, and gives it the 
rank due to its merit, or condemns it to obli- 
vion. Tis never deceived in this deciſion, be- 
cauſe it judges diſintereſtedly, and likewiſe by a 
ſenſible perception. 

When I ſay, that the public judgment is diſinte- 
reſted, I do not pretend to affirm that one does 
not meet with ſome whom -friendſhip engages in 


favor of authors, and others who are prejudiced 


againſt them by a particular averſion. But theſe 
are in ſo ſmall a number, in compariſon to difin- 


tereſted judges, that their prevention hath no great 


influence in the general ſuffrage. A painter, and 
much more a poet (who generally is a great man 
in his own imagination, and frequently of that 
violent character of ſpirit, as excludes any indif- 
ference of perſons) fancies to himſelf, that a great 
town, or a whole kingdom is peopled intirely with 
rivals or adorers of his merit. He has a notion that 
he has divided it into two factions, as much ani- 
mated the one for him, and the other againſt him, 
as the Guelfs and Gibellines were formerly for and 
againſt the emperors ; when actually there are not 
fifty who have declared either way, or who concern 
themſelves with any warmth in the ſucceſs of his 


verſes. The greateſt part of thoſe whom he ſup- 


poſes to be abſolutely determined by ſentiments of 
hatred or friendſhip, are very indifferent about the 
matter, and are diſpoſed to judge of the author by 
tae comedy, and not of the comedy by the author, 


They 
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They are ready to ſpeak their opinion with as much 
freedom, as friends and fellow-boarders at the ſame 
houſe give their ſentiment with regard to a cook, 
whom the maſter of the houſe has a mind to make a 
trial of. This is a judgment which cannot be ſaid 
to be one of the leaſt equitable in our country, 


1 


K 
That the public judges right of poems and pictures 


in general. Of the ſenſe we have to diſtin- 


guiſb the merit of theſe works, 


HE public gives not only a diſintereſted 
judgment of a work, but judges likewiſe 
what opinion we are to entertain'of it in general, by 
means of the ſenſe, and according to the impreſ- 
ſion made thereon by the poem or picture. Since the 
chief end of poetry and painting is to move us, the 
productions of theſe arts can be valuable only in 
proportion as they touch and engage us. A work 
that is exquiſitely moving, muſt be an excellent 
piece, take it all together. For the ſame reaſon, a 
work which does not move and engage us, is good 
for nothing; and if it be not obnoxious to criticiſm 
for treſpaſſing againſt rules, *tis becauſe it may be 
bad, without any violation of rules; as on the 
contrary one full of faults againſt rules, may be an 
excellent performance. | 
Now our ſenſes inform us whether a work touches 
or makes a proper impreſſion upon us, much better 
than all the diſſertations compoſed by critics, to ex- 
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plain its merit, and calculate its perfections and de. 
fects. The way of diſcuſſion and analyſis, which 
thoſe gentlemen employ, is indeed very proper, when 
the point is to find out the cauſes why a work pleaſes 
or not; but this method is inferior to that of the 
ſenſe, when we are to decide the following queſtion; 
Does the work pleaſe, or does it not ? Is the piece 
good or bad in general? For theſe are both the ſame 
thing. Reaſon therefore ought not to intervene in a 
judgment which we paſs on a poem or picture in 
general, except it be to account for the deciſion of 
our ſenſes and to explain what faults hinder it from 
pleaſing, and what charms are capable of rendering 
it engaging, Reaſon will not permit us (if I may 
ſay ſo) to reaſon on a queſtion of this nature, 
unleſs it be deſigned to juſtify the judgment which 
the fenſe has paſſed. The deciſion of the queſtion 
does not belong to the juriſdiction of reaſon : 
This ought to ſubmit to the judgment pronounced 
by ſenſe, which is the competent judge of the 
queſtion. 

Do we ever reaſon, in order to know whether a 
ragoo be good or bad ; and has it ever entered into 
any body's head, after having ſettled the geometri- 
cal principles of taſte, and defined the qualities 
of each ingredient that enters into the compoſition 
of thoſe meſſes, to examine into the proportion ob- 
ſerved in their mixture, in order to decide whether 
the ragoo be good or bad? No, this is never prac- 
tiſed. We have a ſenſe given us by nature to diſ- 
tinguiſh whether the cook acted according to the rules 
of his art. People taſte the ragoo, and thoꝰ unac- 


quainted with thoſe rules, they are able to tell, whe- 


ther 
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ther it be good or no. The ſame may be ſaid in 
ſome reſpe& of the productions of the mind, and of 
pictures made to pleaſe and move us. 

We have a ſenſe, which judges of the merit 
of works, that conſiſt in the imitation of objects 
of a moving nature. This is the very ſenſe, which 
would have judged of the object, that the painter, 
poet, or muſician has imitated. Tis the eye, 
when we ate to judge of the coloring of a 
picture. Tis the ear, when we ate to decide, whe- 
ther the accents of a recitative be moving, whe- 
ther they agree with the words, and whether the 


muſic be melodious. If we are to determine, whe- 


ther the imitation we are entertained with in a poem 
or in the compoſition of a picture, be capable of 
exciting our pity, and of moving us; the ſenſe whoſe 
province it is to judge thereof, is the very ſenſe which 
would have been moved, and have judged of the 
object imitated. ?*Tis that ſixth ſenſe we have with- 
in us, without ſeeing its organs. Tis a portion of 
ourſelves, which judges from what it feels, and 
which, to expreſs myſelf in Plato's words *, deter- 
mines, without conſulting either rule or compaſs. 
This is, in fine, what is commonly called ſenſe or 


ſenſitive perception. 


The heart is agitated of itſelf, by a motion pre- 
vious to all deliberation, when che object preſented 
is really affecting; whether this object has received 
its being from nature, or from an imitation made 
by art. Our heart is made and organized for this 


very purpoſe : Its operation therefore runs before 


our reaſoning, as the action of the eye and ear 
a De Repub, I. 10. 
precedes 
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precedes it in their ſenſations. Tis as rare to fe 
men born without the ſenſe here mentioned, a; 
tis to meet with people born blind. But it can he 
no more communicated by art, ſays Quintilian , to thoſe 
Hat have it not from nature, than the ſenſe of taſte, or 
ſmelling. Wherefore imitations produce their effects, 
ſo as to make us laugh or cry, and engage us, be. 
tore our reaſon has time to act or examine. We 
weep at a tragedy, before we have diſcuſſed whe. 
ther the object which the poet preſents us, be natu. 
rally capable of moving, or whether it be well imi- 
tated. Our ſenſe tells us its nature, before ever we 
have thought of inquiring into it. The ſame in- 
ſtinct which would force a ſigh from us, upon meet- 
ing a mother attending the funeral of an only ſon, 
draws tears from us, when the ſtage exhibits a faith- 
ful imitation of this melancholy event. 
We know whether a poet has pitched upon a moy- 


ing object, and whether he has properly imitated ; 


as we can tell, without reaſoning, whether the pain- 
ter has drawn a beautiful figure, or our friend's por- 
trait be like the original. To judge whether this 


Portrait has a likeneſs, or no, muſt we take the 


proportions of our friend's countenance, and compare 
them to thoſe of the portrait ? The painters them- 
ſelves will acknowledge, that they have a ſudden 
ſenſe which goes before all examen, and that an 
excellent picture which they never ſaw before, makes 
ſo quick an impreſſion upon them, as enables them, 
before any diſcuſſion, to judge in general of its 
merit. This firſt Apprehenſ.on is even ſufficient to 


Nec magis arte traditur, quam * aut adaratus, Qu INT. 
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give them a knowledge of the noble artiſt, 

We are therefore in the right to ſay, that if a per- 
ſon has but underſtanding, he can judge of every 
thing, for here by underſtanding we mean a juſtneſs 


and delicacy of ſenſe. Wherefore Monſieur Paſcal had 


not properly digeſted what he wrote, where he ſays, 


That thoſe who judge of any work by rule, are wo 
reſpect to others; as a man, who has a watch, 


with regard to the reſt of the company that hon 


none, when. they want to know, what o clock it is. 


I fancy this is one of thoſe thoughts which a 
little meditation would have made him explain ; for 
every one knows that the work here mentioned 1s 
compoſed of ideas, which Monſieur Paſcal commit- 
ted to paper as they occurred to him, rather in or- 
der to examine than publiſh them. After his de- 
ceaſe they were printed juſt in the condition in 
which they were found. When we are to decide 
the merit of a work that was made to move us, 
tis not the rules that are our watch, tis the impreſ- 
ſion we receive from the work. Our watch goes right, 
in proportion as our ſenſe is delicate, 

Boileau builds upon this reaſon, when he affirms 
that the greateſt part of profeſt critics, who ſtrive 
to ſupply the defect of their ſenſe. by their know- 
ledge of the rules, do not form as ſound a judg- 
ment of the merit of excellent works, as men of ge- 
nius of the firſt rank, who have not made ſo exact 
a ſtudy of thoſe rules. Give me leave to tell you, 
ſays he to Monſieur Perrault, that even in our times, 
"tis not, as you imagine, the Schrevelius's, the Pera- 

* a PaASCHAL's thou, Bg. chap. 31. | : 
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redus s, the Menagius s, nor, to expreſs myſelf in 
Meliere's terms, the learned In IU S, who have the 
greateſt reliſh for the beauties of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, and Cicero. *Tis your genius s of the firſt 
claſs, whom I have always ſeen moſt affected with 
reading thoſe excellent authors: *Tis your men of 
the moſt exalted ſituations. And if I were abſolutely 
obliged to cite ſome of them, you would be ſur- 
prized with the great names I ſhould commit to paper: 
you would find among the reſt not only the Lamoiy- 
nons's, the Dagueſſeaux s, the Trois-villes's, but like- 
wiſe the Conde s, the Conti's and the Turenne's, 

In effect, the ancient poets would be as much aſto- 
niſhed to hear, what paſſages of their works the ge- 
nerality of their commentators are moſt diſpleaſed 
with, as if they were to know what Abbot de Ma- 
alles, and other tranſlators of his rank, make them 
lay ſometimes. Are profeſſors that have taught Lo- 
gic all their lives, the propereſt perſons for know- 
ing when a man N good ſenſe, and reaſons 
n 

If the chief merit of poems and pictures were to 
conſiſt in being conformable to written rules, one 
might then ſay that the beſt method of judging of 
their excellency, as alſo of the degree of eſteem they 
ought to hold in the minds of men, would be cer- 
kainly that of diſcuſſion and analyſis. . But the prin- 
cipal merit of poems and pictures is to pleaſe us. 
This is the chief end which painters and poets aim 
at, when they take ſo much pains to conform to 
the rules of their art. We are therefore able to judge 
whether they have ſucceeded, when we know whe- 
ther their performance is affecting or no. One py 
ay 
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ſay indeed, that a work, in which the eſſential. rules 
are violated, cannot be pleaſing. But this is better 
known, by judging from the impreſſion made by 
that work, than by forming a judgment of it from 
the diſſertations of critics, who very ſeldom agree 
' with reſpect to the importance of each rule. Where- 
fore the public is capable of judging right with re- 
lation to verſes and pictures, without being acquaint- 
ed with the rules of poetry and painting ; for, as 
Cicero ſays,” All men are capable of judging by 
the help of an imward ſenſe, tho* unacquainted with 
rules, whether the productions of arts are good or bad, 
and whether the reaſons they hear, be concluffve. 
Quintilian obſerves in a work * which we have of- 
ten cited, tho* not ſo often as it deſerves, That tis 
not by reaſoning we judge of works made to move and 
pleaſe. We judge by an inward motion, which we 
know not how to explain: At leaſt thoſe who have 
hitherto endeavoured to explain it, have miſcarried in 
the attempt. | _- 
; The pit, without knowing the rules of dramatic 
poetry, forms as good a judgment of theatrical 
# pieces, as thoſe that belong to the profeſſion. The 
fame thing happens, ſays Abbot Aubignac, with re- 
gard to the ſtage as with reſpelt to eloguence; the ig- 
norant are as ſenſible of their perfections as the learn- 


* Onnes tacito quodam ſenſu fine ulla arte aut ratione, que fint 
in artibus ac rationibus prava ant rea, dijudicant. Cic. de orat. 
5 . SS. 
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b Non ratione aliqua, ſed motu neſcio an inenarrabili judicatur, 
Neque hoc ab ullo ſatis explicari puto, licet multi tentaverint. 
Quint, Inft, 1 6. J | 
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ed, tho" they are not ſo well infermes of the reaſn 
of theſe Perfections. | ö 

Hence it comes that eminent artiſts think Proper 
ſometimes to conſult perſons, who are ſtrangers to 
the rules of their arts, but are capable nevertheleſs 
of giving their deciſions with reſpect to the effect 
of a work compoſed for moving mankind ; becauſe 
of their being endowed with a very ſenſible diſpoſi- 
tion. Such people as theſe decide frequently even 
before they ſpeak, and without thinking of paſling 
a deciſion, . But as ſoon as the motions of their 
heart, which operates mechanically, are manifeſted 
by their geſture and countenance, they become, as 
it were, a touch-ſtone, which diſtinctly indicates, 
whether the principal merit of a work that is ſhewn 
or read to them, be wanting or not. Wherefore tho 
theſe perſons are incapable of contributing to the 
perfection of a work by their advice, or of giving 


even a methodical account of their ſentiment, theit 


deciſion nevertheleſs may be ſafely depended upon. 
There are ſeveral examples of what I have here ad- 
vanced ; and *tis well known that Malherbe and 
Moliere uſed to read their verſes to their ſervant 
maids, to try whether they would take, to uſe the-fa- 
vorite expreſſion of our dramatic poets. 

But there are ſome beauties (it will be objected) 
in works of this kind, whoſe value muſt abſolutely 
lye hid from the ignorant. For inſtance, a perſon 
who does not know, that the ſame Pharnaces who 
joined with the Romans againſt his father Mithri- 
dates, was ignominiouſly ſtript of his territories ſome 
years after by Julius Cæſar, is not ſtruck with the 

beauty 
3 
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beauty of theſe prophetic verſes, Which Racine puts 
into the mouth of Mithridates juſt as he is expiring. 


' Tit on tard il faudra que Pharnace periſſe, 
Fiez-vous aux Romains du ſoin de ſon ſupplice. 


At length Pharnaces muſt receive his doom, 
Th  avenging hand impends, I ſee, from Rome. 


Ignorant people cannot: therefore judge of a poem 
in general, ſince they underſtand only a part of its 
beauties. 

I intreat the reader not to forget the firſt anfrer 
I am going to make to this objection. Tis that 
I do: not mean the lower claſs of people by the pub- 
lic capable of paſſing judgment on poems or pic- 
tures, or of deciding the meaſure of their excellence, 
The word public is applicable here to ſuch perſons 
only, as have acquired ſome lights, either by read- 
ing or by being converſant with the world. Theſe 
are the only perſons who are capable of aſcertaining 

the rank of poems and pictures; tho' in ſome excel- 
lent works one meets with beauties that are capable of 
making an impreſſion upon the vulgar.” But as they 
have no knowledge of any other works of the ſame 
kind, they are unqualify*d. to determine the degree 
of excellence of a poem that commands their tears, 
or of fixing the rank it ought to have among other 
poems. The public therefore here in queſtion, is limited 
to perſons that read, and have a knowledge of thea- 
trical entertainments, who ſee or hear people talk of 
pictures, and who have acquired by ſome means or 
other, that diſcernment which is called the Taſte of 


Compariſon, whereof we ſhall preſently have occa- 


ſion to ſpeak more at large. The reader, by attend- 


R 3 ing 
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ing to times and places, as well as to the nature of 
the work, which happens to be examined, will ſoon 
conceive much better than I am able to explain, to 
what ſtage of capacity, to what. degree of knoy. 
ledge, and to what ſituation or condition, the pub- 
lic here meant, ought to be reſtrained. For exam: 
ple, every one that is able to paſs a ſound judg- 
ment on a French tragedy, 1 1s not equally capable of 
forming a right opinion of the Aneid, or of 
any other Latin poem. The public capable of 
judging in our days with regard to the merit of 
Homer, is not near ſo numerous as the public that 
is able to judge of the Eneid. The public judg- 
ment is therefore reſtrained, according to the nature 
of the work in queſtion. The word public is like- 
wiſe limited more or leſs, according to the times and 
Places ſpoken of. There are ſome ages and towns, 
where the neceſſary lights for judging properly of 
a work by its effect, are more generally diffuſed 
than in others. A particular rank of citizens, who 
have not the advantage of theſe hghts in a country- 
town, have them in a metropolis. A rank that was 
deprived of them at the commencement of the ſix- 
teenth century, is favoured with them at the cloſe of 
the ſeventeenth. For inſtance; ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ing of operas, the number capable of giving 
their judgment on muſic, is conſiderably increaſed at 
Paris. But as I have already ſaid, I am not afraid 
that my reader will be miſtaken with regard to the 
extent, it will be proper to give the ſignification of 


the word publie, purſuant to the occaſions on which 
I ſhall en it. 


* 
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My ſecond anſwer to the objection drawn from 
the verſes of Mithridates, is, that the public does 
not finiſh in' one day the trial of works that have 
real merit. Before verdi& is given, they muſt he 
ſome time, as it were, before the court. Now 
as ſoon as the merit of a work draws the pub- 
lic attention, thoſe beauties which they cannot 
comprehend without the aſſiſtance of ſome explica- 
tion, do not paſs unobſerved. This explication is 
ſoon handed about, and deſcends to the very loweſt 


claſs, who account for them afterwards with the author, 


in giving a general definition of his work. Men 
have at leaſt as ſtrong a deſire of telling what they 
know, as of learning what they know not. Be- 
ſides, I do not imagine that the public would judge 
amiſs of a work in general, were even ſame of theſe 
beauties to eſcape them. Tis not on beauties of 
this ſort, that a ſenſible author, who writes in a mo- 
dern language, grounds the ſucceſs of his poem. 
The tragedies of Corneille and Racine do not con- 
tain four ſuch ſtrokes as that juſt now mentioned of 
Mithridates, If a piece is damned, we may venture 


to ſay, it would have met with the. ſame fate, were 


every member of the public to have a thoraugh 
knowledge of thoſe veiled beauties. Two or three 
paſſages which they overlooked, and which would 
have pleaſed them if they had rightly underſtood 
their meaning, would not prevent their being tired 
with fifteen hundred others, which you deten 
to perfection. 

As the chief aim of poetry and rinimkings is to 
move and pleaſe us, every man who is not abſo- 
ben. ſtupid, muſt feel the effect of good verſes, and 
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fine pictures. All men ought to be in poſſeſſion of 
a right of giving their ſuffrage, when the queſti 
on to be decided is, whether poems or pictures pro- 


duce their proper effect. Wherefore, when the af. 


fair in hand is to judge of the general effect of 2 


work, the painter and poet have as little right to 


object againſt thoſe who are unpractiſed in their art, 


as a ſurgeon would be intitled to refuſe the teſtimony 
of a perſon who had undergone an operation, when 
the point in diſpute is only to know whether the o- 


peration had been painful; merely under the preten 


of the patient's ignorance in anatomy. What opt 
nion ſhould we have of a muſician, were he to main- 
tain, that ſuch as do not underſtand muſic, are in. 
capable of judging whether the minuer he has com- 
poſed, be agreable or not? When an orator ſets his 


auditory a yawning and ſleeping, is it not agreed 


upon, that he made a bad diſcourſe, without ex- 
mining whether the perſons. he ſet aſleep, underſtood 
any thing of rhetoric, Men convinced by inſtinct, 
that the merit of an oration, as well as of a poem 
or a picture, muſt come within the reach of ſenſe, 
give credit to the auditor's relation, and depend up- 
on his deciſion, as ſoon as they know him to be a ſen- 
ſible perſon. Were even one of the ſpectators of 
a decried tragedy, to give a bad account of the rea- 


ſons of its being tireſome to him, this would not 
hinder us from paying a deference ta the general 


fenſe of the public. We ſhould ſtill continue to 


look upon it as a bad performance, tho? the reaſons 


of its badneſs were ever ſo ill explained. We believe 
the man, tho? we do not nenen his argument? 
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What is it but the general ſenſe, which decides 

that ſome colors are naturally gayer than others ? 
Thoſe who pretend to explain this truth by prin- 
ciples, advance nothing but what is very obfcure, 
and beyond the reach of moſt capacities: And 
yet the thing itſelf is looked upon as certain all 
over the univerſe. It would be as ridiculous in the 
Indies, to maintain that black is a gay color, * 
would be at Paris, to aſſert that a A * or pink 
were melancholy colors. 
True it is, that with reſpect to the merit of pic- 
tures the public is not ſo competent a judge, as in 
relation to the. merit of poems, The perfection of 
a great part of the beauties of a picture, for in- 
ſtance, that of the, deſign, is not rightly percep- 
tible but to painters, or ' connoiſſeurs. who have ſtu- 
died paintin gas much as the artiſts themſelves. 
But we ſhall inquire elſewhere, into the beauties of a 
picture that admit of the public for a competent 
Judge, and thoſe beauties that cannot be appraiſed 
to, their uſt yalue, but by fuch as anderftand the 
A of painting. 


CHAP. 
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c 1 A P. XXIII. 


That wh way of diſcuſſion i is not * proper for 


1 diſtinguiſhing the merit of _ and fe. 
ber, as | that ef ſenſe. Wl 


„1 


HE! more we advance in years, and improve 
in reaſon, the leſs credit we are apt to give 
to philoſophical arguments, and the more conf 
dence” we have in ſenſe and practice. Experience 
reaches us, that we are very ſeldom deceived by a 
diſtinct report of out ſenſes, and that the habit of 
reaſoning and judging from this report, leads us to: 
Plain and ſure practice; whereas we are deceived 
| every day 1 in Philoſophical operations, that is, in 
Lay ing „down general principles, and in drawing 
from thence a chain of conchufions. With reſpet 
to the arts, rheir principles are very numerous, 
and nothing is eaſier than to be miſtaken in the 
choice of that which we are willing to ſtate as the 
moſt important. May not this principle change, 
according to the kind of work we have a mind to 
apply to? We may give alſo a greater extent to 
a principle, than it ought naturally to have ; and we 
are apt very often to eſteem an unprecedented thing 
impoſſible. This is enough to throw us out of the 


right road, the very third ſyllogiſm : The fourth 


therefore becomes a ſenſible ſophiſm, and the fifth 
contains a concluſion, whoſe falſity ſtrikes even 
thoſe .who are incapable of making an analyſis of 
the reaſoning, and of tracing it to the very ſource 


of its error. In fine, whether it be that natural 


I philolo- 
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philoſophers or critics ſtate their principles wrong, 
or whether they do not infer their concluſions right, 
they find themſelves miſtaken every day, tho' they 
give the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that their method is 
an infallible guide to truth. 

How many errors hath experience diſcovered i in 
philoſophical reaſonings, which were held in paſt 
ages for ſolid arguments! ? As many as ſhe will in 
future times diſcover in thoſe reaſonings, which are 
ſuppoſed in our days to be founded on unconteſta- 
ble truths. As we reproach the ancients for having 
believed the dreadful abſurdity of a vacuum and 
the influence of the ſtars, our poſterity will object 
ſome time or another againſt the like errors, which 
reaſon would attempt in vain to unfold, but expe- 
rience and time will ſoon be capable of detecting. 

The two moſt illuſtrious philoſophical aſſemblies 
in Europe, the Academy of ſciences at Paris, and 
the Royal ſociety at London, have not thought 
proper to adopt, or build any general ſyſtem of 
phyſics. By conforming to the opinion of chancel- 
lor Bacon, they adhere to no ſyſtem, leſt the deſire 
of juſtifying i it, ſhould bewitch the eyes of the ob- 
ſervers, and make them ſee the experiments, not, 
as they really are, but as they ought to be in or- 
der to add weight to an opinion which they have 
attempted to ſpread for true. Theſe two famous 
academies are therefore ſatisfied with verifying the 
facts and inſerting them in their regiſters, con- 
vinced that nothing is eaſier for our reaſon than 
to ſtumble, as ſoon as it attempts to go two paces 
beyond the point, to which it has been conducted 
by experience, ?Tis therefore from the hands of 


expe- 
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experience that theſe ſocieries expect a general ſyſ. 
tem. What ſhall we think of thoſe ſyſtems of poe. 
tic rules, which, ſo far from being grounded on ex. 
perience, attempt point-blank to contradict it, and 
Pretend to demonſtrate to us, that works admire 
by all who have been capable of underſtanding them 
theſe two thouſand years, are very far from deſery. 
ing admiration ? | | 

"The more we know ourſelves and the reſt of 
mankind, the leſs, as I have already obſerved, 
we confide in ſpeculative deciſions, even in matters 
that in rigor are ſuſceptible of geometrical demonſtra- 
tion. M. Leibnitz would never venture to let his 
coachman drive thro* a place where the felloy 
even when faſting aſſures him, that he muſt ab. 
ſolutely be overturned ; tho' a mathematician had 
demonſtrated. to that learned man, by a geome- 
trical analyſis of the declivity and height of the 
way, as alſo by the weight of the vehicle, that 
the thing could not happen. We are apt to be- 
lieve our own common ſenſe preferable to philoſo- 
phy, becauſe the latter | 15 eaſier im upon than 
the former. 
If there is an art that depends on philoſophical 
ſpeculation, tis that of navigation. Let us aſk 
our navigators, whether the old pilots, whoſe whole 
knowled ge conſiſts in experience, and in what little 
they have learnt by rote, do not give a better gueſs 
in a Jong voyage, what place or latitude the ſhip ac- 
tually ſteers her courſe in, than your freſh-water 
mathematicians, tho” the latter have ſtudied for ten 
years together, all the auxiliary ſciences to the art of 
navigation, They will err, that they never ow 
c theic 
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theſe mathematicians ſer pilots right with regard to 


che eſtimation, except in their printed relations; on 
S which occaſion they may very well alledge the an- 


ſwer of the lion in the fable, who was deſired to 
take notice of a Low-relieve, where a man had flung 
2 lion on the ground ; to which he RISE that 
lions had no ſculptors. 

When archduke Albert clinch the famous ſiege 
of Oſtend, he ſent for Pompey Targon, the greateſt 
mathematician of his time, but without experience, to 
make him his principal engineer. But Pompey Tar- 
gon was very far from anſwering the archduke's ex- 
pectation. Not one of his machines ſucceeded, and 
they were obliged to diſmiſs him, after he had cauſed 
an immenſe expence and effuſion of blood to very 
little purpoſe. They gave the direction of the ſiege 
afterwards to the famous Ambroſe Spinola, who had 
only genius and experience, which however ſucceeded. 
This great general had never ſtudied any of thoſe 
ſciences that are requiſite to form an engineer, 
when he took a diſguſt at ſeeing another noble Ge- 
noeſe preferred to him in the purchaſe of the palace 
Turſi at Genoa. This ſet him upon going into the ar- 
my in the Spaniſn Netherlands, at a very advanced 
period of life, in compariſon to the age in which 
people generally make their mee in the 
art of war. 

When the great prince Conde laid ſiege to Thion- 
ville after the battle of Rocroi*, he ſent for Rober- 
val, the moſt knowing perſon in the mathematics at 
that time, and who died royal profeſſor in -this 


n as a perſon capable of adviſing him with re- 


am 1614, | 
ſpect 
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ſpect to the ſiege he was going to form. Ro. | te 
berval propoſed nothing that was practicable; | N ch 
wherefore they were obliged to ſend him to Metz Sth 
to wait there till other engineers had taken the place © af 
*Tis plain from Boccalini's books, that he was ac. fu 
quainted with the moſt ingenious obſervations the an. h 
cients and moderns have left us, on the great art of Im 
governing. Pope Paul V, from the notion he hai 
of his fame and abilities, intruſted him with the go. 
vernment of a ſmall town, which a man that did 
not ' underſtand a word of Latin might very well 
know how to manage. The pontif was obliged al. 
ter three months adminiſtration, to recall the cele. 
brated author of the political commentaries upon 
Tacitus, and of the famous book intitled the Touch: 
ſtone. 
A phyſician at twenty five years of age, is as wel 
perſuaded of the truth of the phyſical reaſoningz, 
which pretend to unfold the manner of the opers 
ting of the bark in the cure of intermitting fever, 
as. he may be of the efficacy of the remedy. A 
phyſician at ſixty is convinced of the truth of the 
fact which he has ſeen ſeveral times; but he gives 
no manner of credit to the explications of the effect 
of the remedy. Is it the knowledge in ſimples, and 
ſkill-in anatomy, or is it the experience of a phyſi- 
cian, that determines a perſon who has ſome expe- 
rience himſelf, in the choice of his phyſician? 
Charles II king of England uſed to ſay, that of all 
the Frenchmen that ever he knew, Monſieur Gour- 
ville was the man of the beſt ſenſe, This Gentle- 
man wanted a phyſician ; and the moſt celebrated 
members of the faculty made intereſt to be ** 
ted 
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ted to aſſiſt him in that capacity. Without minding 
cheir recommendations he ſent. a; truſty: ſervant to 
„che door of the college one day when the faculty was 
e. aſſembled, with orders to bring him, without any 
. further inquiry, the phyſician whoſe complexion 
| he ſhould judge to be moſt like to that of his 
J maſter. The ſervant in conformity to his orders, 
i © F brought him juſt ſuch a man as he wanted, and the 
„ ſcheme anſwered his expectation. | Monſieur Gour- 
0 ville's determination was in favor of experience, 
| WY which with reſpect to him was ain more unn 
of that appellation, 
The late Monſieur de Tournefort, one of the wor- 
; thieſt members of the academy of ſciences, ſays, with 
. KS reſpect to a difficult paſs, which he got over *, For 
ES my part, I abandoned myſelf intirely to the guidance of 
ny horſe, and found it anſwered better than if I had 
ES ftrove to manage him myſelf. An automaton that fol- 
ES lows naturally the laws of mechanics, conducts itſelf 
much better on theſe occaſions, than the moſs knowing 
perſon in mechanics, who ſhould attempt to prattiſe the 
rules he has learnt in his cabinet, were he even a member 
of the academy of ſciences. Obſerve, tis the expe- 
rience of a horſe, that is, of a machine in the opinion 
of this author, which is preferred here to the rea- 
ſonings of an academic. This horſe (give me leave 
to joke a little) carries us a great way. Tho* the 
counſellors are generally more learned than the 
judges, yet *tis very common for the former to be 
miſtaken in the conjectures they form of the iſſue of 
a law-ſuit. The judges who have read only a ſmall 
number of books, but whoſe daily a AC- - 


Voyage to the Levant, lett. 11. 
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256 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS en 


quaints them with the motives that determine the 
tribunals in the trial of a proceſs, are very ſeldom 
miſtaken in their predictions with reſpect to the 
event of a cauſe. | 

Now if there is any en in which telt 
ought to be ſilent when oppoſed to experience, ti; 
certainly in thoſe queſtions which may be raiſed con. 
cerning the merit of a poem. Tis when we want 
to know, whether a poem pleaſes or not; whether 
generally ſpeaking, it be an excellent or indifferent 
performance. The general principles we go upon, 
in reaſoning conſiſtently with reſpect to the merit of 
a poem, are exceeding few. There is ſometime; 
room for exception againſt a principle that ſeem 
the moſt univerſal ; and a great many of them ar 
ſo vague, that one may maintain with equal probabi- 
lity, that the poet has either obſerved or ſwerved from 
them. The importance of thoſe principles depend; 
alſo on an infinite number of circumſtances of time 
and places in which the poet has wrote. In ſhort, 
as the principal aim of poetry is to pleaſe, *tis ob- 
vious that its principles are oftner arbitrary than thoſe 
of other arts, becauſe of the various taſtes of thoſe 
for whom the poet compoſes. Tho? the beauties of 
the art of rhetoric ought to be much leſs arbitrary 
than thoſe of poetry, nevertheleſs Quintilian * ſays, 
that it has never ſubmitted but to a very ſmall number 
of thoſe principles and rules, which are called general 


«  Propter que mibi Hint moris fuit quam mimine alligare mt 
ad præcepta que xa vocantur, id oft, ut dicamus quemod 
Poſſumus, univerſalia vel perpetualia. Raro enim reperitur hoc ge. 
mus, ut non labefafari parte aliqua aut FRY lit. . INT. 
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and univerſal ; for there are hardly any of them 


whoſe validity is not conteſted for very good reaſons. 
*Tis therefore almoſt impoſſible to ſet a juſt va- 
lue upon what may reſult from the happy irregu- 
larities of a poet, as likewiſe from his atten- 
tion to certain principles, and his negligence in 
deviating from others. In fine, what a vaſt num- 
ber of faults are generally forgiven becauſe of the 
beauty of his ſtyle? Another thing to be obſerved 
is, that after having reaſoned and concluded well for 
ourſelves, we ſhould be liable to draw a bad con- 
cluſion for others, who might happen to be exactly 
the very perſons, for whom the poet compoſed 


his work, Would a geometrical eſtimation of the 
merit of Arioſto made by a Frenchman in our days, 
be of any weight with the. Italians of the ſixteenth 
century? Would the rank which a French writer of 


diſſertations ſhould chance to give Arioſto in conſe- 


quence of a poetic analyſis of his poem, be acknow- 
ledged to be that which is due to Meſſer Lodovico ? * 
What a vaſt number of calculations and combina- 


tions a perſon muſt make before he is capable of 


drawing a juſt conſequence | A great volume in folio 


would be ſcarce ſufficient to contain the exact ana- 
lyſis of Racine's Phædra according to this method, 


and to eſtimate this piece by way of examen. The 
diſcuſſion would be as much liable to error, as 
it would be tireſome to the writer, and diſagre- 
able to the reader. That which the analyſis in 
vain attempts to find, is immediately diſcovered by 


our ſenſe. 
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The ſenſe here ſpoken. of, is in all men; but ag 

they have not eyes and. ears of equal. goodneſs, 
ſo. their ſenſe. is not equally perfect. Some have 
it better than others, either becauſe their organs 
are naturally better compoſed, or becauſe they 
have improved it by frequent uſe and experience. 
Such, as theſe. ought naturally to diſcern ſooner than 
athers the merit or inſignificancy of a work. is 
thus a, perſon, that is clear-ſighted, diſcovers people 
diſtinctly a hundred yards off, when thoſe who are 
Juſt cloſe to him, can hardly. diſcern the color of 
men'y, dreſs that are approaching, towards them, 
Were we to. be directed by our firſt motion, we 
ſhould judge of the extent of other men's ſenſes by 
our own. It happens therefore, that ſhorr-ſighted 
folks heſitate ſometimes before they acquieſce to the 
ſenſe of one that ſees better than themſelves ; but 
as ſoon as the perſon who is moving forward, comes 
within a proportionable diſtance, they are all of one 
opinion. 

In like manner all that judge by ſenfe, agree 
at laſt with reſpe& to the effect and merit of a 
work. If a conformity of opinion be not eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt them ſo ſoon as it ought, ttis be- 
cauſe men, in giving their opinion with reſpect to 
a poem or a picture, do not confine themſelves always 
to ſay what they think, and to relate ſincerely the 
impreſſion it makes upon them. Inſtead of fpeak- 
ing amply and according to their on apprebonſion, 
the merit of which they are frequently unac- 
quainted with, they attempt to deeide by principles; 
and as the greateſt part are incapable of explain- 


6 ing 
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ing themſelves methodically, they perplex their de- 
cifions, and diſturb one another in their judgments. 
A little time reconciles them again to themſelves, as 
well as to one another. 
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C HAP. XXIV, 


Objection againſt the ſolidity of the public judges 
ments, and anſwer to this objection. 


27 GIN already, methinks, to hear a lon 
citation of errors, into which the public in al 
ages and countries have fallen with regard to the 
merit of thoſe who have been inveſted with high 
dignities, or have exerciſed particular profeſſions. 
How can you pretend (ſome will ſay) to make us 
imagine there is any infallibility in an appraiſer of 
merit, that has been ſo often miſtaken with regard 
to generals, miniſters, and magiſtrates, and ſo often 
obliged to retract his judgment? 

I ſhall make two replies to this objection, which 
in reality is more impoſing than ſolid. In the 
firſt place, the public is ſeldom) miſtaken, in de- 
fining in general the abovementioned perſons ag 
an example of injuſtice, tho* it may cotnmenid or 
blame them unreaſonably ſometimes with regard to 
a particular event. Let us explain this propoſition. 
The public does not judge of the merit of a general 
from a ſingle campaign, nor of that of a miniſter 
from one ſole negotiation, nor of a Phy ſician from 
the treatment of a ſingle diſtemper. Its judgment 

8 2 is 
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is formed from ſeveral events and ſucceſſes. Now as 
unjuſt as it would be to judge of the merit of the 
perſons here mentioned from one ſingle ſucceſs ; ſo 
reaſonable, methinks, it is to form a judgment of 
them from repeated ſucceſſes, as well as by com- 
paring them to thoſe of perſons who have had 
the management of affairs of the like nature. 

A ſingle lucky ſucceſs, or even two, may be the 
effect of the power of conjunctures. Tis rare that 
luck alone can produce three happy events; but 
when theſe ſucceſſes amount to a certain number, it 
would be madneſs to pretend they are merely the effect 
of hazard, and that the ability of the general or mi- 
niſter is not at all concerned in them. The ſame 
may be ſaid with regard to unlucky adventures. A 
player of trick-track, who out of twenty games 
with the ſame perſon wins nineteen, is always 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the game better than his ad- 
verſary, tho* the caprice of the dice may make a bad 
player win two games running of a very good 
one. Now war and thoſe other profeſſions de- 
pend much leſs on fortune than trick-track, tho? for- 
tune has ſome ſhare-in the ſucceſs of thoſe who profels 
it. The plan a general lays, after having examined 
his forces, his reſources, and in ſhort the means that 
are in the enemy's or in his own power, 1s not ex- 
poſed ſo often to be diſconcerted as the project of a 
gameſter. Wherefore the public is in the right to 
think, that a general who is conſtantly ſucceſsful in 
his campaigns, underſtands the art of war; tho' a 
general may have a lucky event without merit, as 
he may loſe a battle or be obliged to raiſe a ſiege, 
without being unſkilful in his profeſſion. Cardinal 
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Mazarin underſtood as well as any man, what 
ſhare capacity hath in events, which weak people 
imagine to depend almoſt intirely on chance, be- 
cauſe they depend in part. For this reaſon he never 
confided either armies or negotiations to any but 
lucky perſons, upon a ſuppoſition that one cannot 
ſucceed often enough to merit the title of fortunate, 
without having great abilities. Now the public 
ſeldom retracts the general judgments it has paſſed 
on the merit of generals and miniſters, in the man- 
ner here explained. 

My ſecond anſwer is, that it would be wrong to 
conclude, the public may be miſtaken with regard 
to a poem, or picture, becauſe it often praiſes or 
condemns miniſters and generals unreaſonably with 
reſpect to particular events. The public is never 
miſtaken, for inſtance, with regard to the praiſe or 
blame due to a general after winning or loſing a 
battle, but for paſſing its judgment on an intire ob- 
ject, whereof it underſtood only a part. When it is 
in the wrong, *tis for having cenſured or commended, 
before it had been rightly inſtructed in the parts 
which the general had in the good or bad ſucceſs. 
The thing is, the public would fain judge, while it 
is miſinformed with reſpect to the facts. It has 
paſſed its judgment on the general, before it was 
rightly inſtructed either concerning the conſtraint 
he lay under from the orders of his prince or his re- 
public, or with reſpect to the croſſes he met with from 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to aſſiſt him, or in regard 
to his being diſappointed of his promiſed ſuccours. 
The public does not know, whether he has not 
brought on the hazard which ſeems to have been 
D 3 . 
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the only cauſe of his ſucceſs, either by preſſing the 
enemy cloſe, or by giving him ſome occaſion of 
falling into a preſumptuous confidence; and whe- 
ther the benefit he draws from this hazard, be not 
due to the precautions he had taken beforehand to 
improve it to his advantage. It cannot tell, whether 
the general could remove, or at leaſt whether he 


ought to have foreſcen the unlucky accident which 


diſappointed his enterprize, and has given it even an 
appearance of temerity, after it proved abortive, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the public, when it com- 
mends or cenſures the miniſter, the magiſtrate, and 
even the phyſician, with regard to à particular 
event. 


But the caſe is otherwiſe in praiſing painters 


or poets, becauſe theſe are never happy or un- 


happy with reſpect to the ſucceſs of their produc: 
tions, but in proportion to their merit. When 
the public decides of their works, its judgment 


is directed towards an object, which it knows 


and ſees in all and every part. All the beauties and 
imperfections of theſe ſorts of works are laid open, 
and nothing that can render them worthy of blame or 


Praiſe is concealed, but is known as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for forming a right judgment. A prince 


who has given his commiſſion to a general, or his 
inſtruction to a miniſter, is not as capable of judging 
of their conduct, as the public is of Judging of pa- 

ems and pictures. gs | 
Painters and poets (ſome will cantinue to object) 
are at leaſt the unhappieſt of all thoſe whoſe works 
are Expoſed to the eyes of the public. For every 
body has a right to atzaign them, even without giving 
ö P 27 uf 
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any reaſon for ſo doing; whereas the learned in 
other arts or ſciences ate judged only by their peers, 
who are likewiſe obliged to convict them in form 
before they are intitled to proceed to ſentence. 

I do not imagine it would be any great advantage 
for painters and poets, to be judged only by their 
peers. But let us anſwer more ſeriouſly. When a 
work treats of ſciences or ſubjects that are merely ſpe- 
culative, its merit is not diſcernible to the ſenſe. 
People therefore that have acquired a neceſſary 


knowledge for diſtinguiſning whether a work be 


good or bad, are the only perſons that are ca- 


pable of judging. Men are not born with a 
knowledge of aſtronomy and phyſics, as with a 
ſenſitive faculty. They cannot - therefore judge of 
the merit of a phyſical or aſtronomical piece, but 
by virtue of their acquired knowledge ; whereas they 
are able to form a judgment of verſes and pictures 
in conſequence of their natural diſcernment. Where- 
fore geometricians, phyſicians, and divines, or thofe 
who without hanging out a ſign of theſe ſciences, 
are nevertheleſs well acquainted with them, are the 
only perſons capable of judging of a work that treats 
of their reſpective ſciences. But every man may 
judge of verſes and pictures, becauſe every man has 
a natural ſenſibility, and the effect of verſes and pic» 
tures falls under the ſenſe. | 

Tho' this anſwer is irrefragable, yet I ſhall till 
corroborate it with another reflection. As ſoon as 
the ſciences abovementioned have operated by vir- 
tue of their principles, and produced ſomething 
that muſt be uſeful or agreable to mankind in ge- 


| neral, we can tell then without any other light but 
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what comes from the ſenſitive faculty, whether the 


learned author has ſucceeded. People ignorant in 
aſtronomy know as well as the learned, whether the 


aſtronomer has foretold an eclipſe preciſely, or whe- 
ther the machine produces the effect promiſed by 
the mathematician, tho? they, can alledge no metho- 
dical proof, that the aſtronomer and mathematician 
are in the wrong, nor are capable of telling in what 
they have been miſtaken, 

If there. be any ſuch thing as arts, that fall under 
the ſenſe, painting and poetry muſt certainly be of 
this number, ſince their operation is deſigned intirely 


to move us. The ſole exception that can be made, 


is, that there are ſome pictures and poems, whoſe 
intire merit does not fall under the ſenſe. We 


cannot determine by a ſenſitive aſſiſtance, whether 
truth be obſerved in an hiſtorical picture repreſent- 


ing the ſiege of a place, or the ceremony of a con- 


ſecration. Our ſenſes alone cannot inform us, whe- 


ther the author of a philoſophical poem reaſons juſt- 
ly, and proves his ſyſtem with ſolidity. 
Our ſenſes, I allow, cannot judge of that part of 


the merit of a poem or picture, which may be diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of its extrinſecal merit; but 
this 1s becauſe the arts of poetry and painting them- 


ſelves are incapable of deciding of it. In this reſ- 


pect painters and poets have no manner of advan- 
tage over jthe reſt of mankind. If any of theſe ar- 
tiſts are capable of deciding with regard to what we 
have called extrinſecal merit in poems and pictures, 
*tis becauſe they have the advantage of ſome other 
knowledge, beſides what they have received from the 
arts. of poetry and painting, 

| | When 
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When there happens to be a diſpute concerning 
one of thoſe mixt pieces, which fall within the in- 
ſpection of different tribunals, each of them decides 
the queſtion belonging to its juriſdiction. This gives 
riſe ſometimes to oppoſite tho? juſt ſentiments con- 
© ccrning the merit of the ſame work. Thus poets 
very juſtly commend Lucrerius's poem on the uni- 
verſe, as the production of an eminent artiſt ; when 
& philoſophers condemn it as a book ſtuffed with falſe 
reaſonings. Tis thus alſo hiſtorians blame Varillas, 
becauſe of the miſtakes he commits in almoſt every 
page; Whilſt thoſe who ſeek for amuſement only, 
& commend him for his entertaining narratives, and 
for the graces of his ſtyle. | 1 

But to return to Lucretius, the public is as much 
a judge of that part of the merit of his poem which 
belongs to the juriſdiction of poetry, as the poets 
themſelves. All this portion of the merit of Lucre- 
tius falls under the ſenſe. | 

The true method therefore of diſtinguiſhing the 
merit of a poem, will be always to conſult the im- 
preſſion it makes. Our age is too knowing, or, if 
you pleaſe, too philoſophical, to believe we muſt 
learn of critics, what we are to think of a work 
compoſed to move us, when we can read this 
work ourſelves, and there are multitudes that have 
actually read it. Philoſophy, which teaches us to 
judge of things by their proper principles, informs 
us at the ſame time, that in order to know the me- 
rit and excellence of a poem, we muſt examine whe- 
ther and how far it pleaſes and engages its readers. 

True it is, that perſons who are unacquainted 
with the art, are incapable of aſcending as high as 
the 
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the cauſes, which render us tired with a bad po. 
em, or of pointing out their particular faults. Where. 
fore I am far from pretending, that an ignorant pe. 
ſon can tell preciſely what the painter or poet hy 
failed in, and much leſs adviſe them with reſpeg 
to the correction of each error; but this does 10 
debar him from judging by the impreſſion may 
by a work compoſed on purpoſe to pleaſe ay 
engage him, whether and how far the author ba 
ſucceeded in his enterprize. An ignorant perſon ca 
therefore affirm, that a work is good or bad; an 
tis even falſe that he gives no reaſon for his judg. 
ment. The tragic writer, he will ſay, has ng 
made him weep, nor the comic poet laugh. He 4 
ledges, that he feels no pleaſure in gazing at a pictur, 
for which he has no value or eſteem. *Tis the buſing 
of the works themſelves to make their defence again 
ſuch criticiſms, and whatſoever an author may chana 
to ſay in order to excuſe the weak parts of his po 
em, has no more effect, than the ſtudied encomium 
which his friends beſtow on the beautiful pal: 
fages. Scuderi's tyrannical love is ranked amongli 
the bad performances, notwithſtanding Sarrazin's dil 
ſertation in its favor. In fact, all the critical argu- 
ments in the world are incapable of perſuading peo 
ple that a work pleaſes, when they feel it does not; 
or that a work engages them, when they experience 
che contrary. 
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CHAP, XXV. 
Of the Judgment of artiſts. 


3 FA FTER having ſpoken of the public judg- 
ment with reſpect to a new work, tis pro- 
per we treat of ſuch judgments as are paſſed by the 
Wartiſts themſelves. The greateſt part of theſe 
Wecntlemen are apt to judge wrong of works conſi- 
ered in general; for which there can be three 
Wreaſons alledged, The firſt is, that the ſenſibi- 
Wity of artiſts is blunted: The ſecond, they 
Hudge of every thing by way of diſcuſſion : The 
Wthird, in fine, they are prevented in favor of 
Wome part of the art, and in the general judg- 
ments they make, they ſet a greater value upon 


ic Fit, than it deſerves, Under the name of artiſts I 

0 include here, not only poets and painters, but like- 

mn wiſe a great number of ſuch as write concerning 

poems and pictures. What! (ſome will ſay) the 

more ignorant therefore a perſon is in poetry 
and painting, the more capable he is of giving 

u- a ſolid judgment of theſe arts, Strange paradox! 

0 WY The explication I am going to give of my propoſi- | 
; tion, joined to what has been already ſaid, will be a 

ct 


ſufficient reply to an objection ſq proper for preju- 
dicing the world againſt my opinion. There are 
ſome artiſts much more capable than the genera- 
lity of mankind, of paſſing judgment on the 
performances of their art. Theſe are ſuch as are 
born with a genius which is always accompanied 


P, with 
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with a more exquiſite ſenſe, than that of the ti 
common run of mankind. But the number cf . 
theſe is very inconſiderable; rand as for thoſe a 
without genius, I affirm that their judgments BS ;; 
are leſs ſolid than thoſe of the generality, of peo. tt 
ple, or, if you will, of the vulgar. I am induce p 
to think thus for the following reaſons. - The p 
ſenſibility of an artiſt without genius wears off nf 
time, and what little he learns by his practice, t 
contributes only to deprave his natural taſte, and v 
incline him to the wrong fide in his deciſions. His r 
ſenſe has been blunted by the neceſſity of occupying v 
himſelf with verſes and painting, eſpecially as he WY 
muſt have been frequently obliged to write and pain; 0 
as it were, againſt his will, in particular momens Wl © 
when he felt no inclination for his work. He is be. Ne 
come therefore inſenſible to the pathetic of verſes ud ! 
pictures, which have no longer the ſame effect upon Will! 
him, as they formerly had, and ftill have on men of Wl * 
his age. | 


*Tis thus an old phyſician, tho? born of a tender 
and compaſſionate diſpoſition, is no longer moved a 
much as another man with the ſight of a dying per- 
ſon, or as much as he would have been affected himſelf, 
if he had not practiſed phyſic. The ſurgeon is har 
dened in the very ſame manner, and acquires 1 
habit of diſſecting thoſe wretches without repugnance, 
whoſe kind of death renders their bodies a ſtronger 
object of horror. The moſt doleful ceremonies make 
no impreſſion on ſuch, as by profeſſion are obliged 
to aſſiſt at them. The heart grows callous in the 
ſame manner as-the hands and feet; as Cicero very 

ingenioully 
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| ingeniouſly expreſſes himſelf in giving a lively Pe- 


ture of the indolence of the republic. 

Beſides, painters and poets loox upon imitations 
as labor, whereas others conſider them as intereſt- 
ing objects. Wherefore the ſubject of imitation, 
that is, the events of, the tragedy; and the ex- 


preſſions of the picture, make a very ſuperficial im- 
preſſion upon painters and poets without genius, 
ſuch as are here conſidered. They are accuſtonied 
to fo feeble an emotion, that they hardly. perceive 
| whether a work moves them or not. Their atten- 
tion is intirely fixt on the mechanic, execution, from 
© whence they form a judgment of the whole. The 
poetry of Coypel's picture repreſenting the ſacrifice 
Jof Jephtha' 8 daughter, does not ſtrike them, and 
chey examine it with as much indifference, as if it 


exhibited a ruſtic dance, or ſome other ſubje& inca- 


© pable of moving us: Inſenſible of the pathetic of 
his expreſſions, they arraign him only by conſult- 
ing their rule and compaſs, juſt as if a picture 
ougght not to contain beauties duperior to the deci- 


ſion oſ thoſe inſtruments. | 

*Tis thus the greateſt part of our ONS would ex- 
amine the Cid, if this piece were new. Painters and 
poets who have no enthuſiaſm do- not feel that of 
others, and giving their ſuffrage by way of diſcuſſion, 
they commend or cenſure a work in general, and de- 
fine it to be good or bad, according as they find it re- 
gular in their analyſis. How can they be good judges 
of the whole, when they are bad ones of the inven- 
tion, a part which conſtitutes the principal merit of 


works, and diſtinguiſhes the great genius from the 
ſimple artiſt ? | 


Wherefore - 
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Artiſts therefore judge ill in general, tho* they 
reaſonings particularly examined prove tolerably juſt; 
bur they apply them to a uſe for which they were 
never intended. To pretend to judge of a poem 
or of a picture in general by the way of diſcuſſion, 
is to attempt to meaſure a circle with a rule: Yoy 
ſhould take a pair of compaſſes, which is the pro- 
per inſtrument for meaſuring it. 

In fact, we ſee folks miſtaken every day, in pre 
dicting the ſucceſs of a dramatic piece, by reaſon cf 
their having formed their prognoſtics by way of dif. 
cuſſion; who would form very ſolid judgments 
were they directed by their ſenſe. Racine and Bo- 
leau Were of the number of thoſe artiſts; who ar 
mueh better qualify d than other men to judge df 
verſes and poems. Who would imagine, but that 
after having conferred and communicated their 
thoughts with one another, their judgments mul 
have been infallible at leaſt with reſpect to each ſcene 
conſidered in particular? And yet Boileau has ac 
knowledged, that the judgments which his friend 
and he frequently paſſed after a methodical diſcuſ- 
fron on the different ſucceſs, which ſhould have at- 
tended” the ſeveral ſcenes of his friend's tragedies, 
happened frequently to be contradicted by the event; 
and that they had both of them been conſtantly 
convineed by experience, that the public was al 
ways right in paſſing a different judgment. Both 


of them, in order to be better able to judge cf 
the" effect of their verſes, made uſe of the ſame me- 

thod pretty near as that of Malherbe and Moliere. 
We took: notice, that artiſts are likewiſe apt 
to fall into another error, in. forming their de 
| | C1110Ns 


„ 


a 
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ciſion. *Tis their having too great a regard in 
the eſtimation of the work, for the capacity of 
the artiſt in that part of the art, in favor of which 
they are prevented. The fate of artiſts without ge- 


| nius, is to apply themſelves principally to the ſtudy 


of a part of the art they profeſs, and to imagine, 
after having made ſome progreſs therein, that tis 


Y che only important branch. The poet, whoſe prin» 
ES cipal talent conſiſts in his facility of rhiming, ſoon 


imbibes the prejudiced notion, that a poem with 


a neglected verſification muſt of neceſſity be an 


indifferent piece ; tho? it be rich in invention, and 


LY abounds with thoughts ſo ſuitable to the ſubject, that 
Jone is ſurprized at their being new. As his talent 


does not lye in invention, theſe beauties have but 
very little weight in his ſcales. A painter, who of 
all thoſe talents fo neceſſary to fornr the great artiſt, 
has only that of coloring, decides of the excellence 
or badneſs of a picture, in proportion to the artiſt's 
abilities in managing the colors. The poetry of the 
picture paſſes for little or nothing in his judgment, 
which is made without any regard to fuch parts 
of the art as he is not maſter of. A poetic pain- 
ter will fall into the fame error, by ſetting a very 
low value upon a picture, that ſhould happen to be 
defective in the ordonnance, and mean in the expreſs 
lions ; tho? the coloring may deſerve to be admired. 
By ſuppoſing that thoſe parts of the art we are defi- 
clent in, are ſcarce worthy of notice, we maintain, 
without mentioning it directly, that we want nothing 
to make us eminent in our profeſſion. One may 
apply to artiſts what Petronius ſays of men who 

| | abound 
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ters are more capable than others, of judging d 
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abound in riches. Men are all deſirous, that ub. 
ſoever qualification they have themſelves ſhould be tb 
greateſt merit in ſociety. The reader will pleaſe u 
obſerve, that what I have hitherto ſaid has been n! 
regard only to the general judgments by which 
artiſts determine the merit of a work. That pain. 


the merit of a picture with reſpect to the coloring, 
the regularity of the deſign, and ſome other beay 
ties in the execution, is what no body attempt 
to , queſtion, and what we ſhall take notice of 
ourſelves in the twenty ſeventh chapter of this 
work. 

*Tis manifeſt that I have ſp oken here in reſ pett v 
ſuch painters and poets at ag as are honeſtly miſtak 
en. Had II ſtudied to render their deciſions ſuſpectel, 
what might not I ſay concerning the injuſtices they 
daily and purpoſely commit, in characteriſing the 
works of their competitors ? In other profeſſions men 
are generally ſatisfied with being the moſt emi- 
nent among their cotemporaries : but in poetry and 
painting one can hardly ſuffer the ſhadow of a rival, 
Cæſar was contented to have an equal, but moſt po 
ets and painters, proud and haughty like Pompey *, 
cannot ſo much as bear the thoughts of being ap- 
proached. They are willing there ſhould be a great 
diſtance in the eyes of the public, between them- 
ſelves and ſuch of their cotemporaries as ſeem to 


® Nihil volunt inter homines melius credi, quam quod ipſi tenent. 
PzTRON. Satyr. 

b Nam neque Pompeius parem animo quemquam tulit, & in quibus 
rebus primus efſe debebat, ſolus Me cupiebat. PATERC. hiſt. . 1 
I crea 
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#$ 
the tread neareſt their footſteps. 'Tis therefore very þ | 
| rare, that the principal men in theſe two profeſſi- tl 
> WE condeſcend to do juſtice even to ſuch of their 1 
! <otemporaries, as are only juſt beginning their | 
- || ſy career, and who cannot of courſe be put upon a level 
oo WT ith them, but in a future and very remote time. 

A. One has occaſion frequently to reproach the great 
. men here ſpoken of, with that touch of ſelf· love, 
Ys | which Auguſtus was accuſed of : that is, with hav- 


W ing choſen in the perſon of Tiberius, the propereſt 
h  fuccefſor to make him regretted. If great artiſts are 


ſo ſenſible of jealouſy, what muſt we think of the 
indifferent ones ? 


ke | nh 5 „ 1 
1 : | 

by > CHA PF, XXIV. 

n | That the public judgments prevail at length over 
" the Wen of artiſts. 

nd 

al. HAT has been above evinced by reaſon, 
0- is ſufficiently confirmed by experience. 


b Artiſts muſt certainly be often miſtaken, ſince 
p- cheir deciſions are commonly reverſed by the pub- 


at lic, on whoſe voice the fate of works has always 
n- depended. The public opinion carries it, when 
o it happens to differ even with the moſt eminent 


artiſts, in reſpect to the merit of a new produc- 

". tion. 755 to no purpoſe, ſays Boileau *, for a work 

„ be approved by a ſmall number of connoiſſeurs ; un- 

L teſs it has ſome attractive proper for exciting the ge- 

id 3 neral taſte of mankind, it will never be able to paſs 
43  ® Preface to the edition of 1701. 
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for a good performance, and the connoiſſeurs themſelves 
will be obliged to own, that they were miſtaken in giving 
their approbation. The ſame thing happens, when 
the public gives its approbation to a work con- 
demned by the connoiſſeurs. As the public will judge 
hereafter by their ſenſes, in the ſame manner as thoſe 
before them have judged, they will conſequently 
be of one opinion. Poſterity has never cenſured 
thoſe poems which the cotemporaries of the author 
commended as excellent, tho* they may neglect to 
read them, in order to amuſe themſelves vith 
better performances. On the other hand there s 
no inſtance of poems having been unacceptable to 
the cotemporaries of their author, and attaining in 
future times to any degree of reputation. Paſterih 
ſays a Roman writer, will believe as much, as th 
preſent age will warrant to be true. 

Party writings, and poems on recent events, 
have but a very ſhort-liv'd fame, if they be indebt- 
ed for their whole ſucceſs to the conjunctures in 
which they are publiſhed. They are generally 
forgotten in ſix months, by reaſon that they arc 
not conſidered ſo much in the light of poems, 
as in that of gazettes. *Tis not at all ſurprizing, 
they ſhould be ranked hereafter among thoſe ſatyri- 

cal memoirs, which are curious only with reſpect to 
the facts of which they inform us, or in regard to 
the circumſtances of thoſe facts which they recal to 
our memory: The public had condemned them to 
this very fate ſix months after their birth. But thoſe 
poems, and party-writings, which are eſteemed 


* Taxtumdem quoque IA credunt, quantum preſens etas po- 
ponderit. CunTIVs, lb. 8 
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a year after their firſt appearance, and without 
any reſpe& to circumſtances, ate tranſmitted with 
the ſame eſteem to poſterity. We ſet as great 
a value on Seneca's ſatyre againſt the emperor 
Claudius, as they could have done at Rome two 
yeats after the death of that prince. We have 
as great a regard for the Satyra Menippea, the 
provincial letters, and ſome other books of that 
kind, as they had a year after the firſt edition 
of thoſe writings. Thoſe ſongs which were com- 
poſed ten years ago, and are ftill retained, will be 
likewiſe ſung by our poſterity. 

The faults which artiſts affect to obſerve in 
works eſteemed by the public, may retard in- 
deed, but not obſtruct their ſucceſs. One may an- 
{wer them, that a poem or a picture may be an ex- 
cellent work, notwithſtanding its badneſs in ſome _ 
parts. It would be unneceſſary to explain here td 
the reader, that throughout this whole diſſertation 


the word bad muſt be underſtood in a relative 


ſignification. *Tis plain, for example, that when 
*tis ſaid, the coloring of a picture of the Roman 
ſchool is good for nothing, this expreſſion imports 
only that this coloring is inferior to that of ſeveral 
other pictures, whether Flemiſh or Lombard, whoſe 
reputation 1s notwithſtanding very indifferent. We 
ſhould not feel the force of the expreſſions of a pic- 
ture, if the coloring were abſolutely falſe and bad. 
When we fay that Corneille's verſification is bad in 
ſome places, we mean only that tis more neglected; 
than that of ſeveral poets, who are eſteemed in- 
different artiſts. Were the verſification to be abſo- 
lutely bad, and to offend us at every line, the poem 
1 would 


% 
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would never be able to move us. For, as Qun- 
tilian obſerves *, Phraſes that ſet out by offending 

_ the ear with their roughneſs, and uſher themſelves in 
as it were, with a bad addreſs, find the entrance into 
our hearts obſtructed. 

The deciſions of artiſts, notwithſtanding their 
being ſubject to all the illuſions here mentioned, 
have a great ſhare nevertheleſs in the firſt reputz- 
tion of a new work. In the firſt place, tho* they hay: 
not influence enough to get a poem or picture con- 
demned by thoſe that know them; yet they may 
hinder a great many from having any knowledge 
of them, by difluading them from going to ſe, 
or read them. Theſe prejudices, which ſpread, har 
an effect for ſome time. In the ſecond place, the 
public prejudiced in favor of the diſcernment of 
artiſts, imagine for ſome time that they have more 
penetration and ſagacity than themſelves. Where 
fore as the work, to which they are willing to do ju 
tice, attains quickly to the good or bad reputation 
due to it; ſo the reverſe falls out when they refuſe 
doing juſtice to it, either thro* prevarication, or mil 
take, But when they are divided in their ſentiments, 
they invalidate their credit, and the public judges of 
courſe without them. Tis by the help of this di 
viſion that Moliere and Racine attained quick ſy to 
ſo high a degree of reputation. 

Tho? the artiſts cannot impoſe on others, 6 
as to make them take excellent things for bad, 
yet they can make them believe that thoſe ex. 
cellent things are but indifferent with reſpect to 
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others. The error into which they throw the public 
1 this means, with reſpect to a new performance, 

a long while a removing. Till the work be- 
comes generally known, the prejudice which the 
deciſion of the artiſts has cauſed in the world, ba- 
lances the ſentiment of judicious and diſintereſted 
perſons, eſpecially if it be from the hands of an 
author whoſe reputation is not yet eſtabliſhed. If 
the author be known already for an excellent artiſt, 
his work is ſooner reſcued from oppreſſion. Whilſt 
one prejudice combats againſt another, truth eſcapes, 
as it were, from their hands, and ſhews itſelf. 

The moſt part of the prejudices which pain- 
ters and poets ſpread againſt a new work, pro- 
ceeds from this, that thoſe who ſpeak of a poem 
or of a picture on the credit of others, chuſe to 
| take and repeat the opinions of artiſts, rather 
EX than to relate the ſentiments of ſuch as have not 
hung out their ſigns, as it were, in the profeſſion 
co which the work belongs. In theſe kinds of 
- 8 things, in which men do not think they have 
an eſſential intereſt to determine them to the right 
Ide of the queſtion, they let themſelves be im- 


{8 poſed upon by an argument which has a very 
great weight with them. This is, that the artiſts 
o Wy ought to have more experience than others. I ſay, 

= impoſed upon; for, as I have ſhewn already, 
o  moſt painters and poets do not judge by their 
ſenſes, nor by paying a deference ro their natural 
- © taſte improved by compariſons and experience ; but 
o by way of analyſis. They do not judge like men 


endowed with the ſixth ſenſe abovementioned, but 
as ſpeculative philoſophers, Vanity contributes alſo 
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to make ys eſpeuſe the opinion of artiſts, prefer. 
able to that of men of taſte and ſenſe. To em. 
brace the ſentiment of a perſon who has no more 
experience than ourſelves, is acknowledging in ſome 
meaſure that he is a man of better ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding. This is paying a kind of homage to his 
natural diſcernment. But to believe the artiſt, and 
to pay a deference to the opinion of a man who is of 
a profeſſion which we are not ſo well acquainted with, 
is only ſhewing a reſpect to the art and paying ho- 
mage to experience. The profeſſion of the art im- 
poſes on a great many in fuch a manner, that they 


ſtifle at leaſt for ſome time their own ſentiment ; be- 


ing aſhamed, as Quintilian * obſerves, to differ with 
others in opinion. We liſten therefore with ple 
ſure to artiſts, who enter into a methodical e. 
amination of a tragedy, or picture, and we ſtrive 
even to retain as much as we can of the very tech- 
nical terms : but this is in order to gain the admi- 
ration and attention-of others in repeating them. 


. ® Pudet enim difſemtire, & quaſi tacita werecundia inhibemur flu 


nobis credere. QuinT, 1. 10, cap. 1. 


an : 


— 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


That there is a greater regard due to the judg- 
ments of painters, than to thoſe of poets. Of 
the art of diſcovering the hand of 3 


\HE public ſeems to have more attention 

to painters who are employed in examin- 
ing a picture, than to. poets taken up in criticiſ- 
ing a poem: in which reſpect we cannot help 
commending their judgment. The generality of 
men are very far from having ſo much know- 
ledge of the mechanic part of painting, as that of 
poetry ; and, as we have ſhewn in the beginning of 
theſe eſſays, the beauties of execution are much more 
conſiderable in a picture, than they poſſibly can be 
in a French poem. We have even ſeen that the 
beauties of execution alone are capable of render- 
ing a picture valuable. Now theſe beauties make a 
ſenſible impreſſion upon men, who do not under- 
ſtand the mechanic part of painting ; and yet they 
are not capable to judge of the merit of a pain- 
ter. To be able to judge of the commendation' due 
to him, one ſhould know how near he has approach- 
ed to thoſe artiſts, who are moſt extolled for 
having excelled in the parts, in which he has ſuc- 
ceeded. Theſe are ſome of the degrees more or 
leſs, which form the difference between a great 
and an ordinary artiſt : And this is what the ar- 
tiſts are judges of. Wherefore the reputation of 
a painter, whoſe talent conſiſts in the chiaro-ſcu- 
ro or in the local colors, depends much more on 


T 4 the 
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the judgment of his peers, than the fame of a perſon, 
whoſe merit conſiſts in the expreſſion of the paſſions 
and in poetic inventions; things which the public 
underſtands, compares, and judges of itſelf. We 
obſerve alſo by the hiſtory of painters, that the co- 
loriſts have not attained ſo early to ſo great degree of 
reputation, as painters famous for their poetry and 
deſign. 

 ?Tis obvious, that in purſuance of this principle, 
IT muſt acknowledge the artiſts are the proper 
judges, when we want to know, as near as poſ- 
ſible, who drew the picture; but they are not for 
all this the only judges of the merit of the piece, 
As the greateſt artiſts have ſometimes drawn ve. 
ry indifferently, we cannot infer the excellence 
of the picture from the knowledge we have of 
the author. It does not follow of courſe that it 
is a firſt rate piece, from its being undoubted- 
ly the production of one of the moſt celebrated 
painters. 

Tho! experience informs us, that the art of gueſſing 
at the author of a picture, from the knowledge we have 
of the maſter's hand, is the moſt fallible of all arts next 
to phyſic, it prejudices nevertheleſs the public in favor 
of the deciſions of thoſe that practiſe it, even when 
they are made on other points. Men who are more 
ready to admire than to approve, hear with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and repeat with confidence, the judgments of 2 
perſon who affects a diſtinct knowledge of ſeveral 


things which they do not underſtand. We ſhall ſee, - 


from what I am going to ſay concerning the infalli- 
bility of the art of deſcerning the hands of great 
maſters, what bounds ought to be fet to the natural 


prevention 
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prevention we have in favor of ſuch judgments as 
are given by the profeſſors of this art, and who de- 
cide with as much aſſurance as a young phyſician 
writes a preſcription. 

Thoſe that are expert in the art of diſtinguiſhing 
the hand of great maſters, are not well agreed among 
themſelves, but with reſpect to ſuch famous pictures, 
as have already eſtabliſhed, as it were, their cre- 
dit, and made their hiſtory known to the world. 
With regard to pictures whoſe fame is not yet fixt 
by a conſtant and uninterrupted tradition, there -are 
none but our own and thoſe of our friends, that have 
the names of their authors aſcertained. As for the pic- 
tures in poſſeſſion of other perſons, and eſpecially of 
fellow-citizens, they are doubtful originals. Some of 
theſe are objected againſt for being only copies, 'and 
others paſticci. Intereſt completes the uncertainty 
in the deciſion of an art, which is ſubje& to miſ- 
takes, even when it proceeds ingenuouſly, _ 

*Tis well known, that ſeveral painters have been 
miſtaken with regard to their own works, and that 
they have frequently taken a copy for the very ori- 
ginal they themſelves had painted. Vaſari relates as 
an ocular witneſs, that Julio Romano, after having 
drawn the drapery of a picture done by Raphael, 

miſtook. a copy of this picture done by Andrea del 
Sarto for the very original. In fact, tho' it ought 
to be eaſier at preſent to diſtinguiſh a man's pen 
than his pencil ; yet thoſe who are ſkilled in writ- 
ing, are daily miſtaken, and divided in their judg- 
ments. | | 
The particular ſhape of the ſtroke, by which 
every man forms the four and twenty letters of 
| 8 1 : the 
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the alphabet, the connections of theſe charaQer, 
the figure and diftance of the -lines, the greater 
or leſſer perſeverance of the perſon that writes, in 
not precipitating, as it were, his pen in the "hi 
of his motion, as. moſt; penmen do, who form 
the characters of the firſt lines better than thoſe 
of the next; in fine, the manner in which he hy 
held his pen; all this, I fay, enables us better ty 
diſtinguiſh people's hand-writing, than the ſtroke, 
- a pencil qualify us to diſcern the hand of a pain 

As writing flows from a rapid and continued 
— of all the muſcles of the hand, it depends 
intirely on their conformation and habit. A traineg 
character is immediately ſuſpected of being counter 
feited, and we ſoon diſtinguiſh whether it be drawn 
with. eaſe and freedom. 

We cannot diſcern ſo well, whether the ſtroks 
drawn by a pencil are ſtudied, or whether the cop 
er has retouched and mended his ſtroke to give it 
a greater likeneſs to the natural touch of another 
painter. A perſon is as much maſter in painting 
to lick over his ſtroke ſeveral times, in order to give 
it its proper finiſhing, as the ancients were to mend 
their character, when they uſed to write on wax writ- 
ing tables. Now the ancients were ſo far convinced, 
that one might counterfeit another man's hand in his 
vriting - tables, becauſe the characters might be re- 
touched without being diſcerned, that no public deed 
was eſteemed valid unleſs the parties concerned ſet 
their ſeals ta the contract. The perfection the ancient 
attained to in ingraving ſtones for ſeals, was. owing 
to the care they had in making particular ſeals, ſuch 


as could not eaſily. be counterſeited - This — 
| | | they 
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they had of having each a different ſeal, is the 
cauſe of our finding at preſent ſuch whimſical figures, 
and frequently the head of the owner of rhe ſeal, on 
the antique ingraved ſtones. 

But notwithſtanding all the methods we have 
of diſcerning men's hand-writing, this art is till 
ſo very fallible, that thoſe nations which are more 
careful in protecting the innocent than in pun- 
iſhing the guilty, forbid their courts to admit 
the proof of hand-writing in criminal cauſes : 
and in countries where this proof is received, 
the judges conſider it rather as a probable circum- 


ſtance, than as a complete evidence. What ſhall 


we therefore think of the art, which boldly ſuppoſes 
it cannot be deceived by any counterfeit ſtrokes in 
imitation of thoſe of Raphael or Pouſlin ? | 
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Of the time when poems and pictures are appraiſe 
| ed to their full value. 


*HE time at length comes, when the public 
appraiſes a work no longer by the relation 

of artifts, but according to the impreſſion made by 
the work itſelf : Thoſe who had judged differently 
from the profeſſors of the art, by referring things 
to the deciſion of their ſenſes, communicate their 
opinions to one another, and the uniformity of 
their ſenſation changes the opinion of every par- 
ticular perſon into a perſuaſion. New maſters rife 
up in the art, who form a juſt and diſintereſted 
judgment of injured works ; and undeceive the world 
= 2 metho- 
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methodically with regard to the prejudices ſown hy 
their predeceſſors. People of themſelves obſerve, that 
thoſe who promiſed them ſomething better than the 
work whoſe merit had been conteſted, have not kept 
their word. On the other hand its profeſſed enemieʒ 
drop off; by which means it is rated at length to 
its full value. | 

Such has been amongſt us the fate of the oper 
of Quinault. It was impoſſible to perſuade the public, 
that they were not moved with the repreſentations 
of Theſeus and Athys ; but they were made to be- 
heve, that theſe pieces were full of groſs error, 
which did not proceed ſo much from the vicious m. 
ture of the poem, as from the want of capacity in the 
poet. Thus it was thought an eaſy matter to write bet 


ter than this poet, and if there occurred any: thing 


that was good in his operas, a perſon was not allowed 
to be laviſh in commendations of the author, un- 
der the penalty of being reputed a ſhallow capacity 
We have therefare ſeen Quinault pleaſe -for - ſome 
time, whilſt the very people he pleaſed, durſt not main- 


tain that he was an excellent poet in his way. But the 


Public. being confirmed in their ſentiment by experi- 
ence, have got rid of that conſtraint in which they had 
been ſo long confined, and plucked up at length a re- 
ſolution to ſpeak out their thoughts. There have been 
ſome later poets who have encouraged people to ſay, 
that Quinault excelled in that kind of lyric poetry 
to which he applied himſelf. La Fontaine and 


other choice wits have done ſomething more to 


convince us, that ſome of Quinault's operas are as 
excellent as thoſe poems really can be, They have 
wrote operas themſelves, that are vaſtly inferior — 
I ver 
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Voeral of Quinault's. Sixty years ago it was treaſon 


to ſay that Quinault was an excellent poet in his way; 
and no body now durſt ſay the contrary. Among 
the prodigious number of operas which have been 
wrote ſince his time, there are none but Thetis and Pe- 
leus, Iphigenia, the Venetian Feaſts, and Europe in 
Gallantry, that are ranked in the ſame claſs with 
thoſe of this excellent poet. | | 
Were we to examine the hiſtory of ſuch poets 
as have been an honor to the French Parnaſſus, we 
ſhall find none but what are indebted to the public 
for the ſucceſs of their works; none but what have 
had the profeſſors of the art a long while their de- 
clared enemies. The public admired the Cid a con- 
ſiderable time, before poets would allow this piece 
to be filled with moſt exquiſite beauties, How many 
forry criticiſms, and wretched comedies, have not 
Moliere's rivals wrote againſt him ? Did Racine ever 
publiſh a tragedy, without expoſing it to ſome cri- 
tical piece, which reduced it upon a level with the 
moſt indifferent performance, and concluded with 
ranking the author in the ſame claſs with Boyer and 
Pradon ? But Racine met with the ſame fate as 
Quinault. Boileau's prediction in favor of Racine's 
tragedies is fully accompliſhed, and impartial poſte- 
rity has declared itſelf in their favor. The ſame may 
be ſaid of painters. Not one of them would have 
attained after his death to the degree of diſtinction due 
to his merit, were his fate to be always in the power 
of other painters. But by good luck his rivals are 
maſters of his reputation but for a ſhort time; for 
the public takes the cauſe by degrees into their own 


hands, 
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hands, and after an impartial inquiry, does every 
body juſtice according to their merit. 

But (ſome will ſay) if my comedy is damned by 
means of the hiſſes and catcalls of an invidious party, 
how will the public be able to do juſtice to this 
piece, if they never afterwards hear of it? J anſwer 
in the firſt place, that I do not apprehend that a party 
can damn a piece, let them hiſs it ever ſo much, 
The Grumbler was hiſſed, but was not damned for 
all that. In the ſecond place the play is printed, 

and thus remains under the eyes of the public. A 
man of ſenſe, but of a profeſſion too ſerious to be 
prejudiced againſt the merit of a piece by an event 
which he has never heard ſpoken of, reads it with- 
out partiality or prevention, and finds it 4 good 
performance. This he tells to ſuch as have an opi- 
nion of his judgment, who read it, and find his 
rt judgment exact. Theſe inform others of their 
Ws diſcovery, and the piece which I am willing to 
1 ſuppoſe had been ſunk, begins to riſe again above 
water. This is one manner out of a hundred, 
whereby a good piece which had been wronged 
upon its firſt appearance, may be raiſed to the rank 
due to its merit. But, as I have already obſerved, 
this is what never happens, and I do not really think 
that there can be one inſtance given of a French 
piece rejected by the public, upon its firſt appear- 
ance, Which has been afterwards approved, when the 
conjunctures, that firſt oppreſſed it, were removed. 
On. the contrary, I could name ſeveral comedies and 
operas, that have been damned upon their being firſt 
I which have had the ſame fate when they 
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have been brought twenty years afterwards upon 
the ſtage. And yet the parties, to which the au- 
thor and his friends imputed its firſt fall, were quite 
diſperſed, upon their being revived a ſecond time. 
But the public never changes its ſentiment, becauſe 
it eſpouſes always the right ſide of the queſtion. A 
piece appears ſtill an indifferent performance upon 


its revival, if it was judged ſuch at its firſt repre- 


ſentation. If one ſhould aſk me, what time the 
public takes to be able 'to know a work, and to 
form its judgment of the merit of the artiſt ; I an» 
ſwer, that the length of this time depends on two 
things ; that is, on the nature of the work, and on 
the capacity of the public before whom it is exhi- 
bited. A theatrical piece, for inſtance, will be ſooner 
appraiſed to its juſt value, than an epic poem. The 
public is aſſembled to paſs judgment on the pieces 


of the theatre, and thoſe who are there convened, ſoon 


communicate their ſentiments to one another. A painter 


who paints the cupola's and vaults of churches, or 


who makes large pictures deſigned for places where 
public aſſemblies are held, is ſooner known than one 


that works on eaſel- pieces deſtined for private apart · 
ments. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


That there are ſome countries in which the va- 
lue of works is ſooner known, than in others, 


N the ſecond place, as the public is not equally 
knowing in all countries, there are ſome part; 
where artiſts can keep them longer in the dark, than 
in others. For inſtance, pictures expoſed at Rome, 
will be ſooner appraiſed to their juſt value, than if 
they were to be expoſed at London or Paris. The 
inhabitants of Rome are almoſt all of them born 
with a very great ſenſibility for painting, and their 
natural taſte has likewiſe frequent occaſions of improv- 
ing and perfeCting itſelf by the help of thoſe excel- 
lent works, which they meet with in their churches, 


| Palaces, and almoſt every houſe they enter. The 


cuſtoms and manners of the country leave a great 
vacancy or leiſure in every body's daily occupations, 
even in thoſe of ſuch artiſts as are condemned elſe- 
where to as uninterrupted labor as that of the Da- 
naids, This ination, together with the continual 
opportunities they have of ſeeing fine pictures, and 
perhaps the greater ſenſibility alſo of the organs 
Mm that country than in cold climates, produces 
ſo general a taſte for painting at Rome, that tis a 
common thing to ſee ſome valuable pictures in 
barbers ſhops, where they explain their beauties 
moſt emphatically ro their cuſtomers, to comply 
with the neceſſity of entertaining people, which 
even in Horace's time ſeemed to be a duty of 
their profeſſion, In fine, in an induſtrious nation, 
capable 
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capable of taking all ſorts of pains to get a liveli- 
hood, without being ſubje& to regular labor, a 
peculiar ſet of people have been formed, who — 
ſiſt by means of a traffick in pictures. 

Thus the public in Rome is almoſt intirely com- 
poſed of connoiſſeurs in painting. *Tis true, they 
are but indifferent connoiſſeurs ; yet they have at 
leaſt a comparative taſte, which hinders the profeſ- 
ſors of the art from impoſing upon them ſo eaſily 
as in other places. If the inhabitants of this 
city are not learned enough to refute metho- 
dically their falſe reaſonings, they are capable 
at leaſt of perceiving the fallacy, and of informing 
themſelves of what they muſt ſay in order to re- 
fute it. On the other hand, artiſts become more 
circumſpect, when they find they have to do with 
men that underſtand ſomething of the matter. * Tis 
not among divines that your reformers undertake to 
make ſincere proſelytes to their doctrines. 

A painter therefore who works at Rome. attains 
quickly to the degree of reputation . he deſerves, 
eſpecially if he be an Italian. The Italians, almoſt 
as fond of the glory of their nation as the ancient 
Greeks, are very jealous of the fame which a na- 


tion acquires by ſciences and the, polite arts. 


With reſpect to the ſciences, all the Italians, muſt 
certainly agree to what ſignor Ottieri has. wrote 
in the hiſtory of the war which broke out in con- 
ſequence of the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion 
of Charles II king of Spain. This author after 
obſerving, that the Italians ought not to give any 
longer the name of Barbarians to the inhabitants of 
Printed at Rome in 1728. 
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provinces ſituated to the north and weſt of Italy, 
but only to call them Ultramontanes ; becauſe of the 
politeneſs they have acquired in theſe latter ages, 
adds“; and our Italians, ibo endowed with as preat 
a ſhare of ſenſe and capacity as other nations, are for 
this and ſeveral. other reaſons, fallen into a very great 
degeneracy with reſpect to real and ſolid learning, 
But this nation thinks differently in regard to the 
polite arts. Every Italian becomes therefore a 
painter, when he is to give his opinion of a foreign 
picture. He even complains, as it were, that the 
ideas capable of being an honor to the inventer, 
ſhould occur to any but his own countrymen. A 
friend of mine was eye-witneſs to the following ad- 
venture. | | oY | 
Every one knows the misfortunes of Belifarius, 
reduced to aſk charity on the highway, after having 
frequently commanded with the moſt ſignal ſuc- 
ceſs the armies of the emperor Juſtinian. Vandyke 
has drawn a large eaſel- piece, in which this unfortu- 
nate general is repreſented in the poſture of a beg- 
gar ſtretching out his hand to the paſſengers. Each 
perſon that ſtands gazing at him, ſeems moved 
with a compaſſion which expreſſes the character of his 
age and condition. But our attention is particularly 
engaged by a ſoldier, whoſe countenance and attitude 
expreſſes a perſon plunged into the deepeſt medita- 
tion, at the fight of this great warrior precipitated 


E i noftri Italiani benchè forniti di ſenno e capacita non inft- 
Tore all altre naxioni, fono rimaſti per queſta, e per altre cagiont 
avviliti, e preſſo che abjetti nel preggio dell eccellente litteraturd. 
pag. 296. | oh 
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into ths loweſt miſery, from a rank which is the 
higheſt aim of military ambition. This ſoldier 
is ſo extremely well done, that one ſeems to hear 
him ſay, bebold what muſt perhaps be my fate after 


forty campaigns ! An Engliſh nobleman happening 


to be at Rome, where he brought this picture, 
ſhewed it to Carlo Maratti. What a pity it is (ſays 
this painter, with one of thoſe ſallies which with a 
ſingle ſtroke gives a deſcription of the bottom of the 
heart) that an Ultramontane ſhould have prevented 
us in this beautiful invention? I have even heard 
from perſons worthy of credit, that among the com- 
mon people at Rome, ſome of them were ſuch de- 
clared enemies to the reputation of our French 

ters, as to tear the prints ingraved from Sueur, le 
Brun, Mignard, Coypel, and ſome other painters of 
our nation, which the Carthuſians of that city had 
placed together with prints ingraved from Ita- 
lian artiſts in the gallery over the cloyſters of their 
monaſtery. The compariſons made there every 
day between the French and Italian maſters, pro- 
voked our jealous Romans, as much as the pa- 
rallels made at Paris about fourſcore Years ago, be- 
tween the pictures drawn by Sueur in the little 
cloyſter of the Carthuſians, and thoſe by le Brun, 


irritated the eleves of the latter. As the Carthu- 


ſians at Paris were obliged to hide Sueur's pieces, 
to prevent them from being expoſed to the inſults 
of le Brun's eleves; ſo the Carthuſians at Rome 
vere forced to hinder ordinary people from coming 
into the gallery where the prints of French painters 


are expoſed, 
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The French are generally prepoſſeſſed in favor of 
foreigners, where the queſtion does not relate to 
cookery and dreſs; but the Italians on the contrary 
are prejudiced againſt the Ultramontanes. The 
Frenchman at firſt ſuppoſes the foreign artiſt to be 
more ſkilful than his countryman, nor is he difz. 
buſed of his error, till after having made ſeveral 
compariſons. He finds ſome difficulty in allowing 
an artiſt born in the ſame country with himſelf, to 
be as knowing in his profeſſion as one born five 
hundred leagues from France, On the contrary, 
the prepoſſeſſion of the Italians is ſeldom in fa 
vor of a ſtranger who profeſſes the liberal arts; 
and if ever they do him juſtice, tis as late as poſ- 


ſible. Thus after having neglected Pouſſin for a 


conſiderable time, they have acknowledged him at 
length for one of the moſt eminent maſters that 
ever handled a pencil. In the ſame manner they 
have done juſtice to Monſieur le Brun's genius; for 
after having made him prince of the academy of St 
Luke, they mention his merit with reſpect, tho 
they take too much notice of the weak coloring of 
this great poet, notwithſtanding it is preferable to 
that of ſeveral of the great maſters of the Roman 
ſchool. The Italians in general may boaſt of their 
circumſpection, and the French of their hoſpitality. 


M. Algarotti ſays in the epiſtle of his book on Sir 


Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, addreſſed to M. Fonte- 


nelle: Were it not for the tranſlation of ſome French 


books, we ſhould ſee nothing new in Italy, but collec- 
trons of verſes and ſongs, with which we ſwarm *. 


2 Algarotti, epifile on the Newtonian philoſophy, dated the 246 
The 
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People are not ſo knowing in painting at Paris, 
as at Rome; and the French in general have 
not their inward ſenſe ſo lively as the Italians. The 
difference between them is already viſible in thoſe 
who dwell at the foot of the Alps on the ſide 
of France and Italy; but it is ſtill greater between 


the natives of Paris and Rome. Beſides, we are 


far from cultivating as much as they, the com- 
mon ſenſibility of man for painting; nor do we, 
generally ſpeaking, acquire the comparative taſte 
as well here as at Rome. This taſte is formed 
within us, even without thinking of it: By dint of 
beholding pictures during our youth, the idea 
and image of eleven or twelve excellent pictures is 
ingraved and imprinted deeply in our yet tender 
imagination. Now theſe pictures, which are always 
preſent to us, and have a certain rank, and fixt 
merit, ſerve, if I may ſay ſo, for pieces of com- 
pariſon, which inable us to judge ſolidly, how 
near a new work approaches the perfection which 
other painters have attained, and in what rank 
it deſerves to be placed. The idea theſe twelve 
pictures preſent to our minds, produces part of 
the effect which would have proceeded from the 


pictures themſelves, were they placed next to 


that whoſe merit and rank we want to. diſcern. 
The difference obſervable between the merit of 
two pictures ſet oppoſite to one another, is obvi- 
ous to every body tnt is not either ſtupid , or 
blind. 
But to acquire this comparative taſte, which ina- 
bles us to judge of a preſent by an abſent pic- 
ture, a perſon muſt have been bred in the very 
* center 


exhauſting, but from the ſerenity of the imaging 
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center of painting. He muft have frequent op- 
portunities, eſpecially in his younger days, of behold. 
ing ſeveral excellent pictures in perfect eaſe and tran. 
quillity. Liberty of mind is as neceſſary, in order 
to be ſenſible of the intire beauty of a work, as tg 
compoſe it. To be a good ſpectator, one muſt 
have that peace of ſoul, which riſes not from the 


Phedri libellos legere ſi deſideras, 

Laces oportet, Eutyche, a negotiis, 

Ut liber animus ſentiat vim carminis. 
Pazp. lib. 3, prolog, 


Now we 2 WT our lives in France in a continual 
ſeries of pleaſures or tumultuary occupations, which 
leave hardly any void ſpace in our time, but keep us 
in a conſtant hurry and fatigue of ſpirit. One 
may apply to us, what Pliny ſaid formerly of the 
Romans of his time (who were a little more occu- 

pied than- the preſent Romans) when he complains 
of the flender notice they took of the magnificent 
ſtatues, with which ſeveral porticos were adorned", 

The great multitude and hurry of buſineſs and en- 
Ployments diverts every one from the contemplation of 
theſe objefts ; a contemplation ſuited to thoſe onh, 
who have leiſure and tranquillity of mind. Our life 
is a perpetual ſcene of trouble and embarraſment, 

either to make a fortune capable of fatisfying our 


Magni negbtiorum officiorumgite acervi abducurt omnes @ con- 
templatione tulium, quoniam ottoforum '& in magito loci 2 apta 
en falis et. Prix. hiſt, 1, A cap. 5. 
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boundleſs deſires, or to preſerve it in a country, 
where it is not leſs difficult to keep than to acquite. 
Pleaſures which are briſker and more repeated here 
than in other countries, lay hold of the little time 
left us by the occupations which either fortune has 
laid out for us, or our own inquietude of mind has 
procured us. A great many courtiers have lived 


thirty years at Verſailles, walking to and fro regularly 


five or ſix times a day in the great apartment, whom 
you might eaſily perſuade, that the pilgrims of 
Emaus were done by le Brun ; and the Queens of 
Perſia at Alexander's feet, by Paolo Veroneſe. My 
French readers will find no difficulty in believing me. 


Hence it is, that Sueur deſerved his fame fo long 


before he enjoyed it. Pouſſin, whom we extol ſo 
much in our days, was in no great eſteem with 
the public, when in his very beſt days he came to 
practiſe in France, But diſintereſted perſons, who 
are directed in their ſentiments by truth, recover 
themſelves, tho' ſomewhat late; and laying a ſtreſs 
upon an opinion which they obſerve has been em- 


braced by the majority, they oppoſe thoſe who 


would attempt to put two very unequal artiſts 
upon a level. One of them aſcends a ſtep higher 
every year, while the other deſcends a ſtep lower, 
till at length they come to be ſo diſtant from one 
another, that the public being diſabuſed, is ſur- 
prized to have ſeen them placed in the ſame rank. 


Can we conceive, that Monſieur Mignard could 


ed for ſome time to le Brun ? 
Perhaps we ſhall be as much ſurprized twenty years 
hence, when we come to refle& on the parallels made 
in the preſent times. 


have been compar 
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The ſame thing has happened at Antwerp, where 
the generality of people underſtand no more of 
painting, than they do at Paris. Before Vandyke 
went to England, the other painters raiſed him 
rivals, whom the deluded public imagined to have 
been his equals in merit. But now the diſtance be- 
tween them appears infinite, becauſe every day 
error loſes a partiſan, while truth acquires one, 
When the ſchool of Rubens was in its full prime, 
the Dominicans at Antwerp wanted fifteen large 
pictures to adorn the body of their church. Van- 
dyke, ſatisfied with the price, offered to do them 
all : But the other painters adviſed thoſe good fa- 
thers to divide the work, and to employ twelve of 
Rubens's eleves, who ſeemed to be pretty near in 
the ſame claſs. They perſuaded thoſe friars, 
that the difference of hands would render the 
order of thoſe pictures more agreable, and that 
emulation would alſo oblige each painter to exert 
himſelf in a work deſtined to be compared eter- 
nally to thoſe of his competitors. Thus out of fif- 
teen pictures Vandyke did but two, namely, the fla- 
gellation, and the carrying of the croſs. But the 
public cannot think at preſent of Vandyke's rivals 
without indignation and reſentment. | 

As we have had a greater number of excellent 
Poets than painters in France, the natural taſte 
for poetry has had therefore a better opportutu- 
nity of improving, than that for painting. If the 
fine pictures are almoſt all of them ſhut up at 
Paris in places where the public has not a free acceſs, 
we have our theatres open to all the world, where 
we may venture to fay (without _— 
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che reproach of being led away by national preju- 
dice, a thing almoſt as dangerous as a party ſpirit) 
the beſt theatrical pieces are repreſented, that have 
been written ſince the recovery of letters. Fo- 
reigners do not adopt the comedies and tragedies of 
other nations with the ſame readineſs, nor with 
that reſpect for their authors, as they do ours. 
They tranſlate our tragedies; while they are ſatis- 
fied with imitating thoſe of other nations. Moſt 
young, people frequent the playhouſes in France, 
and, without reflection or deſign, retain an infinite 
number of comparative pieces and touchſtones in 
their memory. The women reſort to our public 
diverſions with as much freedom as .the men, and 
they all talk very frequently of poetry, and eſpe- 
cially of the dramatic kind. Thus the public 
knows enough to do juſtice readily to bad pieces, 
and to ſupport the good ones againſt the caballing 

of parties. | 
The juſtice rendered to works that are ſent 
abroad by means of the preſs, may indeed be 
ſome months before it appears ; but performances 
brought upon the ſtage have their fate decided 
much ſooner. There would be nothing certain 
in conſequence of human knowledge, could four 
hundred perſons, after communicating their thoughts 
to .one another, believe they are moved when 
they are not; or were they to be affected by 
an object that has nothing engaging in its na- 
ture. Indeed the public cannot decide ſo quickly 
the difference between good and exquiſite ; where- 
fore they cannot commend at firſt a piece like 
Phedra, as much as it deſerves. They cannot 
| | con- 
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conceive the full merit of a work, till they have 
ſeen it ſeveral times, nor give it the preference it de- 
ſerves, till after having compared for a while the 
pleaſure it gives them, with the ſatisfaction they re- 
ceive from ſuch excellent works as have had a 
long and eſtabliſhed approbation, 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Objection drawn from good works. which have 
been diſapproved at firſt by the public; a: 
alſo from bad ones that have been commend- 
ed. Anſwer to this objection. 


Tr will be objected here, that there have been 
ſome wretched farces, and pitiful comedies, which 


have amuſed the town for a long time, and have 


ſometimes drawn ſpectators tothe twentieth night, 
But thoſe who go to ſee theſe farces while they are 
new, will tell you themſelves they are not de- 
ceived, and that they are very ſenſible of the little 
merit of thoſe Smithfield comedies. They will tell 
you upon the very ſpot, that they make an immenſe 
difference betwixt thoſe pieces and the Miſanthrope, 
and that they come thither merely to ſee an actor, 
who ſucceeds in ſome odd character, or elſe a ſcene 
which bears a relation to a recent event, that 18 
very much talked of in the world. Wherefore 
as ſoon as the time of their novelty is elapſed, 
and the conjuncture which ſupported them is Over, 
they are then intirely forgot, and the players 
A do 
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do not remember a word of them; which n 
what Terence ſays, 


— — Olin cum frtit nova, 

Aeris opera magis ftetiſſe quam ſua. 

Tex. prolog. Pnoxx. 

But (ſome will continue to object) the ſucceſs of the 
Miſanthrope was dubious for ſome time. Pradon's 
Phædra, which the public has now fo great a con- 
tempt for, and which, to ſay ſomething more, it has 
ſo perfectly forgot, had at firſt as great ſucceſs as 
the Phædra of Racine. Pradon had for ſome time 
as many ſpectators at the Hotel de Guenegaud, as Ra- 
cine at the Hotel de Bourgogne. In a word, theſe two 
tragedies, which appeared in the ſame month, ſtrug- 
gled for ſeveral days, before the good one obtained 
the victory. 

Tho' the Miſanthrope is, perhaps, the beſt 
comedy extant; yet we are not ſurprized that 
the public heſitated a little before it acknowledg- 
ed its excellency, and that the general ſuffrage did 
not declare in its favor *till after eight or ten re- 
preſentations z when we reflect on the circumſtances 
in which it was firſt exhibited. The world was 
a ſtranger at that time to that noble comic kind 
of writing, which ſets true but different charac- 
ters againſt one another, ſo as to cauſe a reſult of 
diverting incidents, tho? the perſonages never affect 
any pleaſantry. Till then the public were hardly 
ever diverted with natural faces: Wherefore as they 
were accuſtomed for a long time to a coarſe or Ro- 
nantic comedy, which entertained them with low, 
as . and introduced ** 
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dawbed or groteſque buffoons on the ſtage, they 
were ſurprized to behold a muſe, which without 
putting any ridiculous maſks on the faces of the ac. 
'tors, exhibited nevertheleſs moſt excellent charaCters 
for comedy. Moliere's rivals ſwore all this time from 
the knowledge they had of the ſtage, that this new 
kind of comedy was good for nothing. Thus the 
public were in ſuſpence for a few days: They did 
not know whether they were in the wrong to believe 
that Jodolet Maſter and Servant, and Don Fapbet of 
Armenia were in the right taſte ; or whether they were 
to blame for thinking that this taſte was to be found 
in the Miſanthrope. But after a certain number of 
repreſentations people began to ſee, that the method 
of treating comedy as a moral philoſopher, was 
much the beſt; and leaving the jealous poets (a ſet 
of men who are as little to be credited with reſpect 
to the works of their competitors, as women are to 
be believed with regard to the merit of their rivals) 
leaving them, I ſay, to rail againſt the Miſanthrope, | 
they brought themſelves in a very little time to 
admire it. 

Perſons of an exquiſite taſte, ſaw 1 the very 
beginning which way the public would ſhortly be 
determined. Every one knows the commendations 
the duke of Montauzier beſtowed on the Miſanthrope 
upon its very firſt repreſentation. Boileau, upon ſeeing 
the third, aſſured Racine, that he was not vexed at 
the danger to which Moliere's reputation was like- 
ly to be expoſed, for this comedy would very ſoon 
meet with moſt ſurprizing ſucceſs. The public 
juſtified the prediction of the author of the art 


of poetry, and the French for chase many years or 
cite 
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cited the Miſanthrope as the honor of their comic 
ſtage. In fact, this is, of all our French pieces, that 
which our neighbours ſeem to be moſt fond of. 

As for Pradon's Phædra, we ſtill remember that a 
cabal formed of ſeveral partizans, amang whom there 
were perſons equally conſiderable for their wit and 
the rank they held in the world, had conſpired to 
raiſe Pradon's Phædra, and to humble that of Racine, 
The conſpiracy of the marquiſs of Bedmar againſt 
the republic of Venice, was not conducted with 
greater artifice, nor continued with more vigor. But 
what was the effect of this conſpiracy? It brought 
2 fuller houſe than there would otherwiſe have been 
to Pradon's tragedy, merely to ſee how Racine's 
competitor had treated the ſame ſubject. But 
this famous conſpiracy. could not hinder the -pub- 


lic from admiring Racine's Phzdra after the fourth 


night. When the ſucceſs of thoſe two tragedies 
ſeemed retty equal, reckoning the people who 
took tickets at the Hotel de Guenegaud and the 


Hotel 4 Bourgogne, one might eaſily ſee it was 


quite the reverſe, upon hearing the ſentiments 
of thoſe who returned from theſe Hotels, where 
two ſeparate companies at that time acted the 
French comedy. At a month's end this ſhadow of 
equality diſappeared, and the Hotel de Guenegaud, 
where Pradon's piece was acted, became a perfect 


deſert. Every one knows Boileau's verſes on the 


ſucceſs of Corneille s Cid: 


En vain contre le Cid un miniſtre ſe ligue, 
Tout Paris s your Chimene a tes 2 de Rodrigue. 
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In vain the court againſt the Cid conſpires, 

While the whole town the fair Chimene admires. 
1 have already mentioned the operas of Quinault, 
and have faid enough, methinks, to convince 
ſuch of our dramatic poets as have miſcarried in 
their plays, that the public proſcribes none but bad 
performances. If we can apply the following verſe 
of Juvenal to them, 


Haud tamen invideas vati quem pulpita paſcunt. 
Juv. Sat. 7. 


*Tis for other reaſons foreign to my preſent ſubject. 

It might be ſtill objected, that the Greeks and 
Romans pronounced frequently unjuſt ſentences in 
their theatres, which they afterwards retracted. Mar- 
tial ſays, that the men of Athens denied Menander fre- 
quently the prize due to his comedies. 

Rara coronato plauſere theatra Menandro, 
Authats cited by Aulus Gellius have obſerved, that 
out of a hundred comedies written by Menander, 
there had 'been eight only which obtained the prize 
given by the ancients to poets, who were ſo lucky 
-.as to write the beſt piece among thoſe that were re- 
preſented on certain ſolemnities. We learn alſo 
from Gellius, that Euripides was crowned for five 
tragedies only out of ſeventy five which he compoſ- 
ed. The public diſguſted with Terence's Heqra, 
when it was firſt acted, would not let the players 
go through with it. 

I anſwer, that Gellius and Martial do not ſay, 
chat the tragedies of Euripides, or Menander's co- 


2 AviLus GELL1vs, lib. 17, cap. 4. 


medies 
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medies were condemned, tho' others might have 
been more entertaining. Were thoſe victorious pie- 


ces extant, perhaps we ſhould be able to unfold 


that which dazzled the ſpectator: Perhaps we ſhould 


even find, that the ſpectator was right in his judg- 
ment. Tho? the great Corneille be, generally ſpeak- 

ing, much ſuperior to Rotrou, are there not ſeveral 
of the former's tragedies (I will not preſume to de- 
termine the number) which would loſe the prize 
| when compared to Rotrou's Wenceſlaus, in the 
judgment of an impartial aſſembly. In like man- 
ner, tho' Menander wrote ſome comedies which ren- 
dered him ſuperior to Philemon (a poet, whoſe pie- 
ces frequently gained the prize over Menander's) 
might not Philemon have compoſed ſeveral pieces 
vhich merited the prize in preference to ſome of 
# Menander's ? Quintilian ſays, ** that the Athenians 


« were miſtaken in one thing only with reſpect to 
© Philemon, which was, their preferring him too of- 


ten to Menander. They would have been in 


* the right, had they been ſatisfied to give him 
< the ſecond place; for in every body's judg- 
ment, he deſerved to be ranked immediately next 
© to Menander *.” Apuleius ſpeaks * of this ſame 
Philemon in the fecond book of his Florida, as of 
2 poet who had very great talents, and was particu- 
larly commendable for the moral excellence of his 


* Philemon, qui ut "EY ſui temporis judiciis Menandro eye 
grelatus oft, ita ** omnium meruit credi ſetundus. Quane. 
Inſt. I. 10. 


d Sententiæ vite congruentes. Raro apud illum corruptelæ, & 
uli errores conceſſi amores, Arur. Frox- 
5 — 1 a 


comedies. 
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comedies. He praiſes him for abounding i 
good maxims, for mixing very few dangerous paſ. 
ſages in his plays, and for treating love ay 
treacherous and bewitching paſſion. Were not the 
Athenians in the right to have a regard to the mo. 
rality of their comic. poets, in diſtributing thei 
prizes ? | 

As for Euripides, the very beſt dramatic poets d 
Greece were his cotemporaries, and *tis ſuch piece 
as theirs that have frequently obtained the prize i 
oppoſition to his. Tis therefore a wrong thing to 
place Euripides and Menander at the head of tho 
Poets that have been diſregarded by the ſpectaton 
in order to conſole by the likeneſs of their fact 
ſuch of our dramatic writers, as have had the mis 
fortune of the public's being diſſatisfied with their 
performances. 
| T have ſtill another reaſon to produce in anſwer ti 
the objection I am refuting. *Tis that the theatre 
of thoſ: days was not a tribunal comparable to our, 
As the theatres of the ancients were very large, where 
people entered without paying, the aſſemblies dege- 
nerated into a multitude of careleſs people, who 
were conſequently ready to diſturb thoſe that 
ſhewed any attention. Horace informs us, that the 
bluſtering of the winds, locked up in the foreſts of 
Mount St Angel, and the roaring of the ſea, ag 
rated by a tempeſt, did not raiſe a more fright- 
ful noiſe than thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies. ** What 
&« players, ſays he, have a voice ſtrong enough to 
«© make themſelves heard?“ 
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Ian quæ pervincere voces 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra ? 


Garganum mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuſcum; 


Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur. 
Fon. ep. 1. l. 2. 


For who can judge, or who can hear the wit 

When noiſe and ſtrange confuſion fills the pit? 

As when the winds daſh waves againſt | the ſhoar, 

Or laſh the woods, and all the monſters roar : 

So great tbe ſhout, when rich and ſtrangely dreſs'd 

The player comes, they clap his gawdy veſt. 
„„einen. 


he 1 claſs of people who were ſoon tired, be- 
Q cauſe they could not be attentive throughout the 


piece, called out ſometimes with loud ſhouts and 


cries, even as early as the third act, for diverſions 
more proportioned to their capacities; and they even 
inſulted thoſe who deſired the comedians to proceed. 


14 deſcription of one of thoſe mobbiſh uproars may 
be ſeen in the ſequel of the above-cited paſſage of 
Horace, and in the prologue of the Hecyra, the re- 


@ preſentation of which was twice interrupted by the 
heat and violence of the people. There were ma- 
giſtrates indeed appointed to prevent theſe diſorders; 


but they ſeldom did their duty, as is frequently the 
caſe in matters of greater importance. At Rome and 
under the reign of Tiberius (who of all the Roman 
princes underſtood beſt the art of making himſelf 


obeyed) ſome of the principal officers of the empe- 


ror's guards were either killed or wounded at the thea-: 
tre, attempting to hinder the diſorder ; and the on- 
ly ſatisfaction obtained, was that the ſenate gave the 

Vor. IL X prætors 
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prætors leave to baniſh the authors of thoſe tu: 
mults. The emperors who were deſirous. of ingra- 
tiating . themſelves with the people, aboliſhed even 
the cuſtom of ſending ſoldiers to mount guard 
the play-houſes. Our theatres are not ſubject to the 
like ſtorms, but have the happineſs of enjoying 
calm and order, which one would think it impoſſibk 
to eſtabliſh in aſſemblies, that ſo lively a nation a 
ours forms for their diverſion, and where one par 


«+ ay m ww „ 


armed. Flere they liſten v very peaceably to bad plays 
and ſometimes to as indifferent players. 

We have no public aſſemblies like the ancient 
to judge of poems that are not of the dramaii 
kind, Wherefore artiſts are better able to fave, 
or decry thoſe poems, whoſe publication is mact 
by means of the preſs. They have it in ther 
power to ſet the fine paſſages off, and to excuſe the 
bad ones; as they can diminiſh the merit of tit 
good ones, either by ſaying they were ſtolen, u 
by comparing them to the verſes of another poet, 
who has handled the like ſubject. When the pub 
lic have been thus inſpoſed upon in the genera 
character of one of thoſe poëms, they cannot be un- 
deceived in a day. There is ſome time requilite fa 
diſintereſted perſons to be ſenſible of their miſtakes, 
and to confirm themſelves in the right opinion bj 
the authority of numbers. The greateſt proof e 
can therefore have of the excellency of a poem, 
upon its firſt appearing, is its engaging us 1 | 
continue the reading of it, and that thoſe who hae 
peruſed it ſpeak of it with a kind of affection, even 


when they cenſure its faults. ee . 
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J am of opinion, that the time requiſite for de- 
ciding the merit of a new poem, ſuch as can be 
really called a good work, is confined to two years 
after its firſt edition. If it is a bad performance, 
cke public does not take ſo much time to condemn 
it, let the profeſſors of the art exert themſelves ever 
ſo much to ſupport its reputation. When the Maid 
of Orleans made its firſt appearance, it had the ad- 
vantage of being encouraged by men of letters, as 
well French as foreigners. The great men of the 
nation had crowned it already with favors, and the 
world prepoſſeſſed by all theſe encomiums, waited 
for it with the cenſer in hand. And yet as ſoon as 
the Maid of Orleans was read, people ſhook off their 
$ prejudice, and deſpiſed it even before any critic had 
& publiſhed the reaſons of its being worthy of contempt. 
The premature credit of the work occaſioned num- 
bers to inquire into this affair with greater curio- 
ſity and ſpirit : and every one learnt from the firſt 
T reſearches they made, that others yawned as well 
as themſelves in peruſing it, and that the maid was 
grown old in her cradle. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 
That the public judgment is not recalled, but is 
every day more ſtrongly confirmed, 


HE judgment of the public receives an ad- 
ditional ſtrength from time. The Maid of 
Orleans is continually more deſpiſed ; whilſt every 
day increaſes the veneration with which we look up- 
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on Polyeuctes, Phædra, the Miſanthrope, and the 


Art of poetry. The reputation of a poet cannot 
reach during his life to its due point of elevation. 
An author, who is thirty years of age, when he pub- 
liſhes his beſt works, cannot live ſo many years lon- 
ger as is neceſſary for the public to know, not only 
that his works are excellent, but likewiſe that the 
are of the ſame order as thoſe Greek and Roma 
pieces, which have been ſo much extolled by tho 
that underſtood them. Till the works of a mv 
dern author are placed in the - abovemention- 
ed rank, his reputation may increaſe continual, 
Wherefore two or three years are ſufficient to knon 
whether a new poem be good, or indifferent ; bu 
perhaps an intire century 1s requiſite to be able t 
Judge of its whole merit, upon ſuppoſition of its be- 
ing a work of the firſt order. Hence the Roman; 
who had Tibullus and Propertius's elegies in thei 
hands, were ſome time before they ranked thoſe « 
Ovid in the fame claſs. Hence likewiſe that fame 
people did not quit the reading of Ennius, as ſoon 
as Virgil's Eclogues and Bucolics made their firſt ap- 
_ This i is what the following epigram from 

artial literally ſignifies, which is generally cited 


by poets, who are not ſo happy as to meet wid 
ſucceſs. 


Ennius eſt lectus ſalvo tibi Roma Marone. 
Maxr. 10. Epigr. lib. 5. 


It would be ſo much the more ridiculous to pre 
tend, that: Martial meant here, that the Romans had 
placed Ennius's poems for ſome time in the ſame 
rank with the Eneid, as this epigram can relate only 
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ie to what paſſed at Rome in Virgil's life-time. Now 
every one knows that the Eneid was one of thoſe 


n. works which are called poſthumous, for being pub- 
b- WY liſhed after the death of the author. 

70 I diſtinguiſh two ſorts of merit (If I may call them 
ls WY fo) in a poem; one real, and the other compara- 
e tive. The firſt conſiſts in pleaſing and moving: 


The ſecond in moving as much or more than 
authors of a known character. It conſiſts in plea- 


ns ſing and engaging as much as thoſe Greeks and 
01- WE Romans, who are generally ſuppoſed to have attained 
ls. to the higheſt pitch that human underſtanding can 
107 WT reach, becauſe we have not = ſeen any thing that 
bu ſurpaſſes them. 

1 Cotemporaries judge well of the real merit of 
be. Ja work, but they are apt to miſtake, when they 
an, judge of its comparative merit, or when they at- 
her Wh tempt to decide the rank due to it. They are 
0! WH ſubjeRt in this caſe to fall into one of the following 
ame errors, | 
ſoon WF The firſt is to put a work too ſoon upon a level 
ap- wich thoſe of the ancients, The ſecond, to ſuppoſe 
ron WF a greater diſtance than there is in reality between it 
” and the ancient pieces. I ſay therefore in the firſt 
Wit 


place, that the public are miſtaken ſometimes, 
when too much charmed with ſuch new pro- 
ductions as move and pleaſe them; they uſurp 
unſeaſonably the rights of poſterity, by decid- 


5 ing that theſe productions are of the ſame order 
. as the claſſic, and, as we commonly call them, 
8 a 


conſecrated performances of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; and that their authors will be always the 
only principal poets in their language. Tis thus the 

9 | _ cotem- 
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beauties collected in his reading, without confining 


cotemporaries of Ronſard and the French Pleiades 
were miſtaken, in pronouncing that the French po. 
ets would never be able to ſurpaſs thoſe new Prome- 
theus's *, who, to expreſs myſelf poetically, had no 
other divine fire at their diſpoſal, but what they bor. 
rowed from the writings of the ancients. 

Ronſard, the brighteſt ſtar of thoſe pleiades, had 
a great deal of learning, but very little genius. We 
do not find in his verſes ſuch ſublime ideas, ſuch 
happy turns of expreſſion, nor ſuch noble figures, a 
we obſerve in the Greek and Latin authors, As 
he had no enthuſiaſm, but was a mere admirer of 
the ancients, the reading of them warmed him, and 
ſerved him inſtead of Apollo's tripod, But a 
he boldly adopts (which is his ſole merit) the 


himſelf to the rules of our ſyntax, theſe beauties 
ſeem to riſe from his own invention. His liberties of 
expreſſion appear like ſallies of a natural warmth o 
vein, and his verſes compoſed in imitation of Vitgi 
and Homer, have alſo the air of an original, The 
ornaments therefore with which his works are ſtrew- 
ed, were capable of pleaſing readers, who did not 
underſtand thoſe originals, or who were fo doatingly 
fond of them, as to careſs even the -reſemblance 
of their features in the moſt disfigured copies. Iis 
true, Ronſard's language is not French; but people 
imagined at that time, that it was impoſſible to 
write poetically and correctly in our tongue. Be- 
ſides, poems in the vulgat languages are as neceſlary 
for polite nations, as thoſe firſt conyeniences that are 
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contrived by a growing luxury. When Ronſard 
and his cotemporaries, of whom he was the chief, 
appeared, our anceſtors had hardly any poems which 
they could read with pleaſure. The commerce with 
the ancients, which had been ſurprizingly increaf- 
ed ſince the recovery of letters, by the invention of 


printing, gave people a diſtaſte at that time for our 
V; WW old writers of romances. Hence Ronſard's cotem po- 
< raries looked upon his poems, as pieces dropt down 


from heaven. Had they been ſatisfied with ſaying, 
that his verſes were infinitely pleaſing to them, and 
chat the images they abound in were vaſtly engag- 
ing, we ſhould have no reaſon to condemn them. 
But they ſeemed to claim a right which did not be- 
; long to them; and uſurped the prerogative of poſ- 
terity, by proclaiming him the greateſt French poet 
of their time, as well as of future ages. 

There have been French poets ſince Ronſard, 
S who had more genius, and beſides compoſed 
correctly. Hence we have laid Ronſard aſide, to 
make the works of the latter our preſent amuſement. 
We very juſtly prefer them to Ronſard; but thoſe 
who are 'acquainted with the latter, are not ſurpriz- 
ed that his cotemporaries found a pleaſure in read- 
ing his works, notwithſtanding the Gothic taſte of 
his images. I ſhall finiſh the ſubje& of Ronſard 
with one remark. This is, that the cotemporaries 
of this poet were not miſtaken in their judgment 
with reſpect to his works, and ſuch others as were 
then extant. They did not prefer in earneſt the Fran- 
ciad to the ZEneid, when this French poem was 
firſt publiſhed, The ſame reaſons which hindered 
them from being miſtaken in this point, would 
>. __ have 
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have likewiſe prevented them from preferring the 
Franciad to the Cinna and the Horatii, had theſe 
tragedies been then extant. 

After what has been here ſaid, tis evident we muſt 
leave to time and experience the determination of 
the rank, which the poets our cotemporaries are to 
hold among writers, who compoſe that collection 
of books, which is raiſed by men of letters of all 
nations, and may be called the library of mankind, 
Every nation has, *tis true, a particular library of 
good books written in their own language, but there 
is beſides a common one for all nations. We muſt 
therefore wait *till a poet's reputation has gre 
dually increaſed during a century, before we can 
decide, that he deſerves to be ranked in the ſame 
Claſs with thoſe Greek and Roman authors, whoſe 
works are ſaid generally to be conſecrated, becauſe 
they are of the number of thoſe, which Quintilian * 
defines, the monuments of the ingenious that bave thi 
approbation of a long ſucceſſion of ages. 

In the ſecond place, I ſay, that the public commits 
ſometimes another fault, by ſuppoſing the works of 
their cotemporaries to be remoter than they really are, 
from the perfection to which the ancients attain- 
ed. When we have as many poems in our hands 
as we can read, we are too difficult in doing juſ- 
tice to ſeveral excellent productions, and for a long 
while we place them at too great a diſtance from 
conſecrated performances. But every one will make 


naturally of himſelf the reflections I ſhould be capa: 
ble of offering on this ſubject. 


a Ingeniorum monumenta que ſeculis probantut. Qu1xT. Inf. 
I. 3. c. 9. 3 | | 
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Leetus ſay ſomething now of the preſages, by which 
we may promiſe to ſuch works as have been pub- 
liſhed in our days and in thoſe of the preceding ge- 
neration, the glory of being ranked by poſterity, 
in the ſame order with the ancients. Tis a favor- 
able omen for a work of this kind, that its reputa- 
tion increaſes every year. This happens, when the 
author has no ſucceſſor, and much more, when he 
has been dead a long time without having been re- 
placed. Nothing is a greater proof of his having been 
an uncommon perſon in the ſphere in which he 
ſhone, than the inutility of the efforts of thoſe who 
have attempted to rival him. Thus ſixty years 
which are elapſed ſince the death of Moliere, with- 
out ſubſtituting a perſon of equal abilities in his 
room, add a luſtre to his reputation, which it could 
not have acquired a year after his deceaſe. The 
public have not ranked in the ſame claſs with Moliere, 
the very beſt of our comic writers who have appear- 
ed ſince his death. This honor has not been done 
to Renard, to Bourſault, to the two authors of the 
Grumbler *, nor to ſeveral other comic poets, whoſe 
pieces have diverted the public, when well a&- 
ed. Thoſe even amongſt our poets who are moſt 
inclined to gaſconading, never compared themſelves 
ſeriouſly ro Moliere ; nor have they ever ranked the 
author of the Philoſopher married above him. Every 
year that paſſes without giving a ſucceſſor to the 
French Terence will add ſomething to his reputation. 
But (ſome will aſk me) are you ſure that poſterity 
will not contradict the encomiums, which have been 
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That, in ſpite of critics, the reputation of our our 
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beſtowed by cotempararies on thoſe French poets 
whom you conſider as placed already by —— ages 
in the ſame rank with Horace and Terence ? 


l 2 4 
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admired poets will always increaſe. 


HE works of our eminent French poets have 
no reaſon, methinks, to apprehend the fate 
of thoſe of Ronſard. They have campoſed in the 
ſame taſte as the excellent authors of antiquity ; 
they have imitated them with judgment, and not as 
Ronſard and his cotemporaries, that is, ſervilely, 


and as Horace ſays that Servilius had imitated the 
Greeks, | 


— — — Hoſce ſecutus, 
Mutatis tantum numeris. 


This ſervile imitation of poets who have wrote in 
foreign languages, is the fate of authors who com- 
poſe when their nation begins to ſhake off its bar- 
barouſneſs. But our beſt French poets have imita- 
ted the ancients, as Horace and Virgil imitated 
the Greeks, that is, by following, as the others had 
done, the genius of the language in which they com- 
poſed, and by taking nature for their firſt model. 
Good writers borrow nothing, but the manner of 
copying nature. The ſtyle , of Racine, Boileau, 

La Fontaine, and our other illuſtrious countrymen, 

will never grow ſo old as to ſurfeit it people * 

ne 
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8, WY the reading of their works; no, it will be im- 
es WI poſſible to read them without being ſtruck with 

Y their beauties, becauſe they are copied from na- 
ture. | 


In fact, our language, methinks, attained ſe- 
venty years ago to its higheſt pitch of 
o tion. An author printed fixty years before Ablan- 


court, ſeemed in his time a Gothic writer. Now, 
tho* tis already upwards of fourſcore years ſince 
Ablancourt wrote, his ſtyle does not appear to us 
de to have grown old. In order to write well, we 
te WT muſt always be directed by thoſe rules, which this 
ie author and his firſt ſucceſſors have followed. Every 
3 WW} reaſonable change that may happen to a language, 
as once its ſyntax is become regular, can fall only 
'» upon words. Some wax old, or obſolete; — 

become faſhionable ; ſome new ones are coined ; and 
the orthography of others is altered, in order to 
ſoften the pronunciation. Horace has drawn the 
horoſcope of all languages, where he ſays of his 
own: 


Multa renaſcentur que Jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quæ nunc ſunt in bonore vocabula, ft volet uſus, 
Nen Penes arbitrium eſt & jus & norma loquendi. 
Hon. de arte poet. 
Some words that 1 or elſe will feel decay, 
Shall be reftor'd, and come again in play; 
And words now fam d, ſhall not be fancy d long, 
hey ſhall not pleaſe the __ nor move the tongue: 
As uſe ſhall theſe approve, and thoſe condemn, 
Uſe the 450 rule of ſpeech, and judge ſupreme. 
CREECH. 


Uſe 
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Uſe is generally the maſter of words, but very ſel- 
dom of the rules of ſyntax. Now old words never 
make us grow tired of an author, whoſe phraſes 
are laid out in a regular conſtruction. Do we not 
ſtill read Amiot with pleaſure ? I ſhall make one ob- 
ſervation here by the way ; *tis not becauſe the La- 
tin authors of the ſecond and ſubſequent centuries 
made uſe of new words, or becauſe the conſtruc. 
tion of their phraſes was not purſuant to the rules 
of grammar, that their ſtyle appears to us ſo infe- 
rior to that of Livy and his cotemporaries. The 
authors of the ſecond and following centuries have, 
generally ſpeaking, uſed the ſame words as Livy, 
Their phraſes have been farmed according to the 
ſame rules of ſyntax as his, at leaſt the difference 
between them in this reſpect was very inconſidera- 
ble. But vicious tranſpoſitions were in faſhion in 
their times; the cuſtom of taking words in a tran- 
ſlated ſenſe that did not ſuit them, was authorized; 
and they were employed, without any regard to their 
proper ſignification, either in fooliſh epithets, or in 
thoſe figures whoſe falſe luſtre preſents no diſtinct 
image. Tis ſo far true, that tis punning upon 
words, and the abuſe of metaphors, which, for ex- 
ample, disfigure the proſe of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
that the laws made by Majorianus, and the other 
emperors cotemporaries of this biſhop, are drawn 
up in as pure a ſtyle as if they had been made in the 
time of the firſt Cæſars, by reaſon that the authors 
of thoſe laws, reſtrained by the dignity of their 
work from exceeding the limits of a grave and ſim- 
ple ſtyle, have not been expoſed to the danger of 
making an abuſe of bur, and of hunting after 


points 
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i: points and falſe wit. But tho? the ſtyle becomes corrupt- 

er ed, and the language adulterated, people will always 

a dmire the ſtyle of ſuch authors, as have wrote when 

t the language was in its full force and purity. We 

continue to commend their noble ſimplicity, even 

i. KY when we are incapable of imitating it; for it is fre- 
e quently our incapacity of performing as well as 
: WT they, that is the cauſe of our undertaking to do 
better. This tinſel and ſtudy of points is ſo often 
ſubſtituted in the room of ſenſe and energy of diſ- 
e ccurſe, for no other reaſon but becauſe it is eaſier to 
e, have ſome ſhare of wit, than to be both movin 

= and natural, 5 
e Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and Livy, were read 
e and admired, as long as the Latin was a living 
. language; and the writers who compoſed five 
in hundred years after thoſe authors, and when the 
1. 8 Latin ſtyle was already in a ſtate of depravity, are 
|. WY more liberal in their praiſes upon them, than thoſe 
ir who lived in the time of Auguſtus. The reſpect 
in and veneration for the authors of the ſame age as 
& Plato continued in Greece, notwithſtanding the de- 
n generacy of artiſts. Thoſe authors were admired as 
great models, two thouſand years after they had 
s © wrote, and at a time when they had fo few imita- 
er tors. For the truth of this I appeal to the teſtimo- 
n ny of thoſe Greeks, who explained theſe au- 
ie © thors to us after the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
s © Turks. The good writers of the age of Leo X, as 
ir 1 Machiavel and Guicciardin, are not grown obſolete, 
” with regard to the preſent Italians : Nay, ſo far 
Hö from that, their ſtyle is preferred to the moſt florid 
er Way of writing of later writers, becauſe the phraſe 
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of the Italian tongue attained to its full regularity ag 
early as the ſixteenth century. | 


Whether therefore the ſtyle, which our principal 
authors adopted under Lewis XIV, continues al. 


ways in faſhion, that is, whether it be the ſtyle in 


which our poets and orators endeavour to compoſe, 
or whether it has the lot of the ſtyle in vogue under 
the two firſt Cæſars, which began to degenerate 
in the reign of Claudius, when men of wit uſurped 
the liberty of introducing figures to exceſs, and 
endeavoured to ſupply with tinſel, that force of 
ſenſe and ſimple elegance which their genius 
could not reach to ; I maintain, that the celebrated 
poets of the age of Lewis XIV will be immortal 
like Virgil and Arioſto. 

In the ſecond place, our neighbours admire az 
much as we ourſelves, our celebrated French poets, 
and are as ready in repeating by heart thoſe verſes 
of Boileau and la Fontaine, which paſs for pro- 
verbs. They have even adopted our beſt works, 
by tranſlating them into their own language. Not- 
withſtanding the jealouſy of wit and learning, which 
reigns between nations as well as individuals, they 
rank ſome of theſe tranſlations above the works of 
the ſame kind that have been compoſed in their own 
country. Our good poems, like thoſe of Homer 
and Virgil, are already placed in the abovementioned 
common library of nations. Tis as rare to find a 
cabinet in foreign countries without a Moliere, as 


without a Terence. The Italians, who avoid as 


much as poſſible all ocoaſions of giving us any ſubject 
of vanity (perhaps becauſe they think themſelves 


charged with the care of our conduct) have done 
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juſtice to the merit of our poets. As we uſed to ad- 
mire and tranſlate their poets of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, they have paid the ſame honors to ours of the 
ſeventeenth ; and have rendered the beſt pieces of 
our comic and tragic writers into Italian. Caſtelli, 
ſecretary to the elector of Brandenburg, has tranſlated 
Moliere's works into Italian, a verſion which has 
gone thro? ſeveral editions. There are alſo ſome of 
Moliere's pieces, which have not only been literally 
tranſlated more than once into Italian, but have 
been moreover found fo pleaſing, as to deſerve to 
be dreſſed and traveſted, as it were, into Italian co- 
medies. There is an Italian comedy intitled, Don 
Pilone*, which Signor Gigli the author ſays he bor- 
rowed from Moliere*s Tartuffe. To makea remark here 
by the way, as Signor Gigli does not mention in his 
preface what I remember to have read in ſome me- 
moirs or other, viz. that the Tartuffe was origi- 
nally an Italian comedy, and that Moliere had only 
adapted it to the French ſtage; as, Iſay, Signor Gigli 
makes no mention of it, we may very well queſtion 
the truth of what the author of thoſe memoirs ad- 

vances, who perhaps only heard it as a report. The 
Italians laugh and weep at theſe pieces with more 
earneſtneſs and paſſion, than at the repreſentation 
of their own theatrical performances; and have been 
ſo much affected with them, that even ſome of 
their poets have complained of it. The abbot Gra- 


Don Pilone overo il Bachettone falſo, comedia tratta noua- 
mente dal Franceſe da Girolamo Gigli, e dedicata all Ill. Cont. 
Flavia Theodoli Bolognetti. In Luca per Mareſcandoli, con licenza 
de“ ſuperiori, L'anno 1711. Pref. il ſoggetta di queſta opera > 
tirato dal celebre Tartuffo del Molier. | 


vina, 
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vina, in his diſſertation on tragedy printed about 
five and twenty years ago“, ſays, that his country. 
men adopt without judgment ſome of our dramatic 
pieces, whoſe faults have been cenſured by our na- 
tion, who has explained herſelf upon this head by 
the mouth of two of her ableſt critics. He means 
here Rapin and M. Dacier, whoſe judgments he 
produces on the French tragedies ; judgments which 
he adopts with ſo much the more pleaſure, as he 
had compoſed his work principally to ſhew the ſu- 
periority of the ancient tragedy over the modern, 
But methinks it will not be amiſs to give the 
abbot's own words, deſiring my reader at the 
ſame time not to forget that this gentleman was a 
poet himſelf, and had compoſed ſeveral tragedies in 
imitation of the ancients*. Thus we have ſeen 
with what ſeverity the French nation (a nation ſo 
prodigioufly improved ſince the time of Francis I) paſſes 
her judgment on the merit of her own theatrical pieces 
by means of her moſt learned critics; and with what 
precaution and diſtinction ſbe propoſes ſuch, as art 
blindly and indiſcriminately received and diffuſed 
amongſt our theatres, tranſlated with the fringes of 
ridiculous points, romantic expreſſions, and other ſuch 

3 glittering 


"IM 1715. 
b Or ecco queſia naxione dal tempo di Franceſco primo ſino à naſtri 


giorni cultiſſima, con che ſerieta di giudicio per mexxo de i ſuoi piu 
fini critici prononcia delle proprie opere teatrali, e con che diftin- 
tione propone quelle, che da noi ciecamente & ſenza diſcrexione al- 
cuna ſono ricevute e ſparſe per tutti i teatri, e tradotte col fregio de 
i novi penſieri falſi ed eſpreſſioni pi Romaneſche ed altre pill belle 
pompe, le quali flaccano per ſempre la mente e la favella de gli uo- 
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elittering tinſel, which never fail to alienate the minds 
and language of men from the rules of nature and rea- 
ſon. If, as this author pretends, his countrymen 
dawb our pieces with points and romantic expreſ- 
ſions, the reproach does not relate to us. 

Young people that have any thing of a polite 
education, are as well acquainted with Boileau as 
with Horace, and generally retain as many verſes of 
the French as of the Latin poet, at the Hague, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, in Poland, Germany, and 
even in England. We need not be afraid of the par- 
tiality of the Engliſh in our favor; yet they ad- 
mire Racine, Corneille, Boileau, and Moliere. They 
have ſhewn the ſame eſteem for them as for Virgil 

and Cicero, by tranſlating them into their language; 
for as ſoon as a French piece ſucceeds in France, it 
is almoſt ſure of attaining to this honor. I do not 
think that the Engliſh have three different tranſlations 
of Virgil's eclogues, and yet they have three differ- 
ent verſions of the tragedy of the Horatii by Cornellle*. 
As early as 1675 they had a proſe verſion of Ra- 
cine's Andromache, reviſed and fitted to the ſtage 
by M. Crown. In 1712 Mr Philips publiſhed a new 
tranſlation in verſe of this ſame tragedy, which hag 
been alſo ated. *Tis true, he has added three 
ſcenes at the end of the fifth act, and as they 
are very proper for ſhewing the taſte of Phi- 
lips's countrymen, I will give here an extract of 
what they contain. In the firſt of theſe additional 
ſcenes, Phoenix appears with a numerous retinue, 


nini dalle regole della natura, e della ragione. GxAvIxa, p. 115. 


* That of Lower printed in 1656. That of Cotton printed in 
1671. That of Mrs Philips finiſhed by Sir John Denham, and 
printed in 1678, | 
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to offer to the body of Pyrrhus, which is brought 


character, but attempt to give their copy for an ori- 
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whom he commands to purſue Oreſtes. In the ſecond, 
Andromache appears aguin upon the ſtage, not as M. 
Racine mude her return in the firſt edition of his tra. 
gedy , rhat is, as a captive of Oreſtes, who is goingto M 
carry her with him to Sparta. But fhe comes back 


upon the ſtage, all the attendance and care of: 
fond wife affſicted with rhe death of her huſband, 
In the third ſeene, hearing a military ſound which 
announces the proclamation of her ſon Fſtianax, ſhe 
abandons 'herfelf to fentiments ſuitable to her cha- 
racter. | | 

I :ſpeak here of thoſe tranſlations only which ar: 
publiſhed as ſurh; for it frequently happens that 
Engliſh tranſlators will not own themſelves in that 


ginal. How often has Mr Dryten?, even in the 
judgment of his own countrymen, given nothing 
more than a mere 'tranflation of French author 
in works, which he , publiſhed for his own? But! 
ſhould fatigue the reader, were T to enter too far in- 
to theſe particulars. 

The Germans have rendere# feveral of our French 
poets into their tongue, tho' they had lefs occaſion 
for tranſlations of this ſort, than other nations, by rea- 
ſon that they have honored our language with 
making it familiar in 'their country. They write 
very frequently to one another in French, and ſe- 
veral princes uſe this language in correſponding 
with their miniſters, tho' they are natives of Ger- 
many. 

Done in 1668. p. 86. | 

Þ LancBaine's Lives of the dramatic poets, p. 131. 

1 
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In Halland, thoſe that have any thing of an 
education, {peak French from their youth. The 
States uſe this language on ſeveral accafions, and 
even fix their great ſeal to acts drawn up in French, 
The Dutch neventhelefs have tranflated ſeveral 
of our beſt works, eſpecially aur dramatic Pieces ; 
which they have naturalized as Dutchmen. 

Count Ericeyra, the worthy heir of the Livy of 
his country, has tranſlated Boileau's Art of poetry 
into Portugueſe. Now tis. obſervable that our neigh- 
bours did not tragflate our old tragedies, ſuch as 
#hoſe of Jodelle and Garnier. In Henry the IVth's 
time, there was no ſuch thing, -as companies of 
French comedians ſtrolling about Holland, Poland, 
Germany, the North, and ſome ſtates of Italy, to 
act che pieces of Hardi and Chretien. But now 
chere are companies of French comedians, that have. 
mt ſſettlements in foreign countries. 

The ſuffrage of our neighbours, which is as free 
and diſintereſted as that of poſterity, appears to 
me as a ſecurity of its approbation. The praiſes 
Which Boileau has beſtowed upon Moliere and Ra- 
cine, will procure them as much eſteem in future 
times, as they have obtained amongſt the Engliſh 
and the Italians our cotemporaries. 

It will not ſignify to ſay, that the vogue which 
the French language has had within theſe ſe- 
venty years, is the cauſe of the reputation which 
our poems have in foreign countries. Foreigners 
will tell us themſelves, that our poems and books 
have contributed more than any thing elſe to give 
the language, in which they are wrote, fo great a 

2 currency, 
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currency, that it has almoſt deprived the Latin of 

the advantage of being a language, which moſt na- 
tions learn by a kind of tacit convention, to make 
themſelves underſtood. We may apply to the French 
tongue what Cicero ſaid of the Greek * : Greek 
works are read by almoſt every nation; but the 
Latin is confined within its own narrow bound. 
When a German miniſter has an affair to negotiate 
with an Engliſh or Dutch miniſter, there is no dif- 
pute about the language they are to uſe in their con- 
terences : It has been ſettled long ago, that they are 
to ſpeak French, Foreigners even complain that 
the French invades the rights, as it were, of living 
languages, by introducing its words and phraſes in- 
ſtead of their own expreſſions. The Germans and 
Dutch complain, that the uſe which their country- 


_ men make of French words, but eſpeciaily of the 


verbs, in ſpeaking Dutch and German, corrupts 
their languages, as much as Ronſard corrupted the 
French by the words and phraſes of the learned 
languages, with which he intermixed his verſes. 
The Examiner, the author of a political paper pub- 
liſhed periodically in London about thirty years 
ago, ſays that the French begins to be ſo vaſtly 
blended with the Engliſh phraſes, in ſpeaking of 
military affairs, that che common people in Eng- 
land are no longer able to underſtand the pre- 
ſent relations of ſieges and battles written by their 
countrymen. The abbot Gravina has made the 
ſame complaint with regard to the Italian in his 


2 Greca leguntur in omnibus ferè gentibus, Latina ſuis finibus 
exiguis ſans continentur. Cic. orat. pro ARCHIA, 


* book 
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book upon tragedy. We have even reaſon to think, 
that the writings of the great men of our nation bid 
fair for ſecuring to our language the fate of the 
Greek and Roman tongues, that is of rendering it 
a learned language, if ever it happens to be a dead 
one. 

But (ſome will 0 may not future critics obſerve 
ſuch groſs miſtakes in thoſe admired writings, as 
will render them contemptible to poſterity ? 

I anſwer, that the moſt ſubtle remarks of the 
greateſt metaphyſicians will never be able to diminiſh 
one degree of the reputation of our poets, be-. 
cauſe ſuch remarks, were they even to be juſt, 


will ,never ſtrip our poems of thoſe charms, by 


which they have a right to pleaſe all readers. If 
the faults which thoſe critics ſhould happen to con- 


demn, are contrary to the art of poetry, they will 


only teach us to know the cauſe of an effect, which 


was already felt. Thoſe who ſaw the Cid, before the 


criticiſms of the French academy were publiſhed, were 


ſenſible of ſome defects in this poem, tho? incapable. 


to tell diſtinctly in what they conſiſted. If theſe 


faults ſhould be contrary to other ſciences, ſuch 


as geography, or aſtronomy, the public will be 
obliged to the critics who detect them; but ſtill they 


will be incapable of diminiſhing the reputation of 
the poet, which is not founded on this, that his ver- 
ſes are free from the like miſtakes, but that the read- 
ing of them is engaging. I faid, were even thoſe. . 
remarks to be juſt; for in all probability, for one 


good remark there would be a hundred bad ones: 


"Tis undoubtedly much eaſier to make well- 
grounded remarks on poems, when their authors 
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are known, and vrhen they ſpeak. of ſuch things 
as we have ſeen, or Whoſe explications or appliea- 
trons are preſerved! by 4 yet recent tradition; than 
it wilt be hereafter, when. all theſe hghts will be ex- 
tinguiſned by time and by revolutions. to whick hu- 
man ſocieties are ſubject. Now the remarks which 
are made at preſent againft our modern poets, and 
dwelb upon errors into which, tis pretended, they 
have fallen, eicher with reſpect to phyfics or aſtro- 
nomy, are frequently a proof that the critics have 
a mind to find fault, not that the poets have com- 
mitted ſuch errors. Let us give one example. 
Boileau compoſed his letter to Monſieur ds Guil- 
leragues towards the year 1675, at a time when the 
new . philoſophy was the modiſs ſeience; for we 
have faſhions im ſciences as well as im cloachs. Even 
the very ladies ſtudied the new ſyſtems at that time, 
which ſeverab profeſſors taught i our vulgar lan- 
guage at Paris. Tis very likely that Moliere, who 
wrote his Learned IN omen towards the year 16725 


ard who puts the dogmas and ſtyle of the new 


philoſophy fo frequently inte the mouths of his he- 
roins, attacked ir that comedy the exceſs of a reigr- 
ing tafte, and that he expofed à ridiculous character 
which ſeveral perſons acted every day in private Me, 
When Boileau wrote his epiſtle to Monfieur de Guille- 
ragues, the converſations on phyſics broughtfrequently 
on the tapis the ſpots of the fun, by the help of which 
onomers obſerved that this planet turns on its 
own axis in about feyen and twenty days. Some of 


theſe mackl# having diſappeared, occaſioned a great 
. noiſe. even upon Parmaſfus, The wits on this occaſion 
ſaid, that ths ſun, in order t attain to & greater re- 


ſemblance 
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ſemblance to. the late king, who had taken it for the 
body of his device, had got rid of his ſpots. 

In this juncture, Boileau willing to expreſs poeti- 
cally, that notwithſtanding the prevailing taſte he ap- 
plied himſelf mewely to the ſtudy of morals prefer- 
able to.that of phyſics, (a fentiment very ſuitable- to 
a fatyric poet) writes. to his friend, that he reſigns 
ſeveral queſtions, which the latter ſcience treats of, to 
the reſearches of other people. Let others, ſays he, 
inquire, | 

Si be ſoleil eſt fixe, ow tourne ſur ſon axe. 

Does the ſun. ſtand, or on its axis turn ? 

Certain it is, that the poet means here to fpeak 
only of the queſtion, whether the ſun placed in the 


center of our vortex, turns on its axts, or not. 


Even the very conſtruction of the phraſe is ſufficient | 


alone to prove, that it can have no other meaning, 
and this is the ſenſe which offers itſelf at the very 
firſt peruſal. Nevertheleſs ſeveral critics have ex- 
plained this verfe, as if the author intended to op- 
pole the fyſtem of Copernicus, which makes the pla- 
nets whirl round the fun placed in the center of our 
vortex, to the opinion of ſuch as maintain that the 
fun hath its Proper motion, by which it turns 
an its own axis. If Boileau meant any ſuch thing, 
he was certainly in the wrong. The opinion of 
thofe who affirm that the ſun turns on its axis, 
and the ſyſtem of fach as maintained before the late 
diſcoveries, that it was immoveable in the center of the 
yortex, ſuppoſe both alike that the ſun is in the 
middle of the vortex, where Copernicus has placed 
it. Monſieur Perrault objected againſt Boileau up- 
wards of thirty years ago, That thoſe who maintain 
® Preface to the Apology for women. p. 7. 
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that the ſun is fixt and immoveable, are the ſame why 
Hold that it turns on its own axis, and that they are 
not two different opinions, as be ſeems to inſinuate in 
his verſes. True it is, continues Monſieur Perrault 
ſome lines lower, that it is not handſome for ſo great 
a poet, to be ignorant of thoſe arts and ſciences he pre- 
tends to ſpeak of. But tis not Boileau's fault, if Monſieur 
Perrault miſunderdands him, and much leſs is it his 
fault, if other critics are pleaſed to imagine that by 
the abovementioned words, he intended to oppoſe the 
ſyſtem of Copernicus to that of Ptolomy, which 
ſuppoſes that the ſun turns round the earth. Boi- 
Jeau has repeated it a hundred times, that his ſole in- 
tention was to oppoſe the opinion of thoſe who made 
the ſun turn on its own axis, to the ſyſtem of 
ſuch as would not admit of this motion; and the 
verſe itſelf points out this ſenſe clear enough to want 
no explication. 

Accuſations of this nature have not leſſened the 
reputation of our poets, ſince the ancients never 
ſuffered for the like injurious imputations, tho' far 
more conſiderable in number. As they wrote in 
languages that are reckoned dead in our days, and 
as a great many things they ſpoke of are but very 
imperfectly known by the moſt learned; we may 
without temerity believe, that their critics and com- 
mentators are frequently in the wrong, even on ſe- 
veral occaſions, where one cannot prove that they 
are not in the right. 

We may therefore venture to predict, without 
any danger of preſumption, the ſame fate as that 
of Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, to the French writ- 
ers who have honoured the age of Lewis XIV, that 
18 
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is of being conſidered in all ages and nations, as 
upon a rank with thoſe great men, whoſe works are 


eſteemed the moſt valuable productions of the hu- 


man underſtanding. 


CH A T. XXXI0; 
That the veneration and reſpect for the excel- 


lent authors of antiquity will akways continue. 
Whether it be true that we * better than 


the ancients, 


UT are not (ſome will fay) thoſe great men 
themſelves expoſed to be degraded ? May not 
our preſent veneration for the ancients be changed 
into a ſimple eſteem, in ages more enlightened than 
thoſe which have ſo much admired them? Is not 


Virgil's reputation in danger of the ſame fate, as 


that of Ariſtotle? Is not the Iliad expoſed to the 
deſtiny of Ptolomy's ſyſtem, with regard to which 


the world is at preſent undeceived? Our critics make 
poems and other works undergo a ſeverer trial, than 


they have been heretofore uſed to. They make ana- 


lyſes of them, purſuant to the method of geome- 


tricians; a very proper method for diſcovering 


the \ faults which eſcaped the preceding cenſors. 


The arms of the ancient critics were not ſo ſh 

as ours. *Tis eaſy to judge by the preſent ſtate of 
the natural ſciences, how much our age is more en- 
lightened than thoſe of Plato, Auguſtus, and Leo X. 
The perfection to which we have brought the art 
of NE which has led us into ſo many diſco- 
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veries in the natural ſciences, is a. fertale ſource of 
new lights, which begin to-ſpread. themſelves already 
over polite learning, and. are hey te diſpel the old 
prejudices from thence, as they have removed them 
from the natural ſciences. Theſe lights will com- 
municate themſelves likewiſe to the various profeſ- 
ſions of life, and we begin already to perceive their 
dawn in all ſtates and conditions. Perhaps the next 
generation, ſhocked with the enormons blunders of 
Homer and his. companions, will deſpiſe them, as a 
who has attained to the uſe of reafon, con- 
temns the boyiſh ſtories * were the amufement 
of his infancy. 
Qur age may be perhaps more: learned than the 
preceding ones; but 1 deny that the hnman un- 
Gerftandiogy has at peckent, generally ſpeaking, more 
penetration, and jaftneſs, than in thoſe times, As 
the moſt learned men. have not always the moſt 
ſenſe ; fo one age, more learned than another, is not 
always the moſt rational. Now our preſent diſpute 
relates to good ſenſe, ſince the queſtion is about 
judging. In queſtions where facts are generally 
known, à perſon does not judge better than another, 
becauſe he is more karned, but becauſe be has 
more fenſe and juftnefs of mind. 
It cannot certainly be proved, by the conduct of 
people in high or low ſtations of life, within theſe 
ſeventy years, in all thofe ſtates of Europe, in which 
the ſtudy of ſciences, that aue fo great an improve- 
ment to human reaſon, flouriſhes moſt, that the 
minds of men have been founder and clearer within 
this period than in the preceding ages, and that dur- 
ing this time they have been more _— 
22109 y 3 | EIT 
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their anceſtors. This date of ſeventy years, which 
is given for an epoch to this pretended renovation 
of minds, is very il choſen, I do not care to 
enter into odious details, with regard to na- 
tions and individuals, I fhall be fatisfied with 
ſaying, that this philoſophicaf fpirit, which ren- 
ders men ſo rational, and as it were /o concluffoe, 
will very ſoon reduce a great part of Europe into the 
fame ſtate it was in under the Goths and Vandals, 
fappoſing it continues to make the ſame progreſa, 


as it has done within theſe ſeventy years. I fee 


the neceſſary arts neglected; the moſt uſeſul fyftems 
for the preſervation of ſociety aboliſhed ; and ſpecu- 
lattve reaſonings preferred to practice. We behave 
without any regard to experience, the beſt director 
of mankind, and we have the imprudence to act, 
as if we were the firſt generation that knew how to 
reaſon. The care of poſterity is intirely neglected; 
and the expences which our anceftors made in butld- 
ings and moveables, would have been loft to us, 
inſomuch that we fhould not be able to find wood 
i our foreſts for buildings or fire, had they been ra- 
tional after our prefent matiner. | 

Tho kingdoms and republics (fore will fay) re- 
duce themfelves to the neceſſity of ruiming, either their 
ſubjects who lend them money, or the people who 
fupport thoſe ſtates by their labor which they will be 
no longer able to continue, after they are reduced 
to ĩncrgence; tho? particulars behave, as if they were 
to have their enemies for their heirs, and the preſent 
generation acts, as if it were to be the laft fprig of 
mankind : this does not however hinder us from 
reafoning with reſpect to ſciences, better than our 
II 
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predeceſſors. They may have ſurpaſſed us, if this 
expreſſion be allowed me, in practical reaſon, but we 
excel them in the ſpeculative. One may judge of our 
ſuperiority of wit and reaſon over men of paſt ages, 
by the ſtate in which the natural ſciences are at pre- 
ſent, and that in which they were in former times. 

I anſwer, that tis true the natural ſciences, which 
cannot be too much eſteemed, nor their depoſitz- 
ries or truſtees too much honored, are more perfect 
at preſent than they were in Auguſtus's time or in 
that of Leo X. But this is not owing to our having 
a greater juſtneſs and ſolidity of mind, nor to our 
knowing better how to reaſon than the people of 
thoſe days, nor to a kind of regeneration of minds : 
The only cauſe of the perfection of natural ſciences, 
or to ſpeak more exactly, the only cauſe of theſe 
ſciences being leſs imperfect at preſent than they were 
in former days, is our knowing more facts than they 
were acquainted with. Time and chance have open- 
ed to us within theſe latter times an infinite num- 
ber of diſcoveries, in which I ſhall prove, that rea- 
ſoning has had very little ſhare ; and theſe diſ- 
coveries have demonſtrated the falſity of : ſeveral 
philoſophical dogmas, ſubſtituted by our predeceſſors 
in ſtead of truth, which men were before incapable 
of knowing. | 

And here, methinks, we have hit upon the ſo- 
lution of a problem that has been often propounded : 
Why ſhould not our poets and orators ſurpaſs thoſe of 
antiquity, as tis certain that our learned in natural ſci- 
ences excel the ancient natural philoſophers? Weare in- 
debted to time for whatſoever advantage we may chance 
to have over che ancients in natural ſciences. Time 


has 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral facts which the ancients 
were ignorant of, in whoſe place they ſubſtituted er- 
roneous opinions, which were the occaſion of their 
making a hundred falſe reaſonings. The ſame ad- 
vantage which time has given us over the ancients, 
our poſterity will have over us. Tis ſufficient one 
age ſucceeds another to excel the preceding in the 
natural ſciences, unleſs there has happened ſome re- 
volution in ſociety conſiderable enough to extinguiſh, 
to the prejudice of poſterity, the lights by which 


their anceſtors were directed. 


But has not reaſoning, ſay they, contributed very 
much to extend the new diſcoveries ? I grant it; 
moreover I do not deny but that we reaſon with 
juſtneſs. I only deny that we reaſon with greater ſo- 
lidity than the Greeks and Romans; and I am ſa- 
tified with affirming, that they would have made 
as good a uſe as we, of the capital truths which 
hazard, as it were, has detected to us, had it diſ- 
covered the ſame truths to them. I ground my 
ſuppoſition on this, that they have reaſoned as 
well as we, on all thoſe ſubjects of which they 
could have as much knowledge ; and that we 
do not reaſon better than they, except in things 
of which we are better inſtructed, either by expe- 
rience or revelation, that is, in natural ſciences, and 
theology. | | 

In order to prove that we reaſon better than the 
ancients, it. would be requiſite to ſhew, that it is 
to the juſtneſs of our reaſoning, and not to 


chance, or fortuitous experiments, we are indebt- 


ed for the knowledge of ſuch truths as we know 
and they did not. But far from being able to 
: evince 
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evince that we are under an obligation for our ne 
diſcoveries eo philoſophers who attained to the 
moſt important natural truths by methodical te. 
ſearches, and by the fo much boaſted aſſiſtance of 
the art of making a-concatenation.af concluſions , 
the very reverſe of all this can be demonſtrated. Me 
can thew that theſe inventions, and, as it were, 
original diſcoveries, are incecly on owing to hazard, 
and that we have 'benefited by them only in qual. 
ty of laft comers. | 

In the firſt place, I fhall not be cenſured for 
denying to Philoſophers and the learned cho in- 
veſtigate amethotlically the ſecrets of nature, all 
thoſe inventions whereof they are not generally 
acknowledged the inventers. I can vefuſe then 
the honor of all the diſcoveries made within theſ- 
three hundred years, which have not been publiſhed 
under the name ef ſome learned perſon. As phi 
Toſophers, and their friends likewiſe write, the pub- 
lic is informed of their diſcoveries, and quickly hears 
to what illuſtrious perſon it -owes the leaft .obliga- 
tion. Wherefore 1-may deny that philoſophers are 
the inventers of {luices which have been diſcovered 
within theſe. two hundred years, and have been not 
only of infinite ſervice in-commerce, but have like- 
wiſe furniſhed ſubjects for ſo many remarks on the 
nature and properties of water. I may deny that 
they were the-inventers of water-mills or wind- mill, 
as alſo of weight or balance clocks, which have 
peen ſo uſeful in obſervations of all kinds, by ena- 


bling us to meaſure time with exactneſs. I may deny 


like wiſe that they were the inventers of gun- pow- 


der, which has been the occaſion. of ſo many obſer- 
vations 
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vations on the air; nor of ſeveral other diſcoveries, 
whoſe authors 'are not-certainly known, tho* they 
have contributed very much towards the perfecting 
of the natural ſciences. 

Sccondly, I can alledge ſome poſitive proofs of 
my propoſition. I can make it appear that me- 
thodical -refearches had no fhare in the four dil- 
coveries, that have contributed the moſt towards 
hat ſuperiority our preſent times may have over 
paſt ages in the natural fciences. Theſe four diſco- 
veries, namely, the knowledge of the weight of the 
air, the eompaſs, the art of printing, and the teleſ- 
cope, are imtirely owing to experiments and hazard. 
Printing, an art fo favorable to the advance- 
ment of ſeiences, which grow more perfect in pro- 
portion as knowledge is thereby extended, was diſ- 
covered in the fifteenth century, and near two hun- 
dred years before Deſcartes, Who paſſes for the father 
of the new philoſophy, had publiſhed his medita- 
tions. Tis difputed who was the firſt mventer of 
printing *, but no one attributes this honor to a 
philoſopher. Beſides, this inventer appeared at a 
time, when the moſt he could know was the art of 
reaſoning, ſuch as was then taught in the ſchools ; 
an art which our modern philoſophers treat with ſo 
much ſuperciliouſneſs and contempr. 

It ſeems the compaſs was known as ealy as the 
thirteenth eentury; but whether the uſe of it was 
diſcovered by John Goya a mariner of Melphi, or 
whether by ſomebody older than him, its inventer 
is in the ſame caſe as the inventer of printing. What 
lights have not been derived to thoſe who ftutly 

* Porr. VIII. de Inv. Rer. I. 3. c. 7. 
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phyſics, from the knowledge of the property of the 
loadſtone in turning towards the North pole, and 
from the knowledge of the virtue it has to com- 
municate this property to iron. Beſides, as ſoon ag 
the compaſs was found, the art of navigation muſt 
of neceſſity have been perfected, and the Europeans 
muſt ſooner or later have made thoſe diſcoveries, which 
were abſolutely impoſſible without ſuch an aſſiſtance, 
and which they have made ſince the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. Theſe diſcoveries, which have 
brought us acquainted with America, and ſo many 
other unknown countries, have inriched botany, 
aſtronomy, phyſic, the hiſtory of animals, and in 
ſhort, all the natural ſciences. Have the Greeks 


and Romans given us any reaſon to believe they were 


incapable of diſtributing the new plants (which 
would have been ſent them from America, and from 
the extremities of Aſia and Afric) into different 
claſſes, and of ſubdividing them into ſeveral kinds; 

or of diſtributing the ſtars near the Antarctic pole 
into conſtellations? 

Twas towards the commencement of the ſeven- 
teenth century, that James Metius of Alcmaer, 
ſeeking for ſomething elſe, found out the teleſcope. 
It ſeems as if it had been the pleaſure of fate to 
mortify the modern phitoſophers, by giving birth 
to the accident which was the cauſe of the invention 
of teleſcopes, before the time which theſe gen- 
tlemen mark as the epoch of the reſtoration of hu- 
man underſtanding. Within theſe fourſcore years, 
ſince men have begun to ſhew themſelves ſo ex- 
act and penetrating, there has been no ſuch im- 


portant diſcovery made as that juſt now mentioned. 
| The 
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The ſprings of natural knowledge concealed from 
the ancients, were diſcovered before the period, 
in which it is pretended that the ſciences began to 
acquire that perfection which reflects ſo great an 
honor on thoſe who have improved them. 
James Metius, inventer of the teleſcope, was a 
very ignorant perſon, purſuant to Deſcartes's ac- 
count, who lived a long time in the province where 
the fact here in queſtion happened, and who com- 
mitted it to writing thirty years after the event. 
Mere hazard gave him the honor of this inven- 
tion, which alone has contributed more than all 
the ſpeculations of philoſophers to perfect the na- 
tural ſciences ; and this in preference to his father 
and brother, who were great mathematicians, This 
man diſcovered the teleſcope not by any methodical 
reſearch, but by a mere fortuitous experiment; for 
he was then amuſing himſelf with making burnin 
glaſſes. 

It was an eaſy matter to find the microſcope, after 
the invention of the teleſcope. Now we may ſafely 
affirm, that it is by the help of theſe inſtruments 
ſo many obſervations have been made which have in- 
riched aſtronomy and natural philoſophy, and ren- 
dered theſe ſciences ſo much ſuperior to what they 
were in former times. We are indebted likewiſe to 
theſe inſtruments for ſeveral obſervations in which 
they are not uſed, becauſe they never would have 
been attempted, if preceding obſervations performed 
by the inſtruments here mentioned, had not firſt 
raiſed the idea of the experiment. 


Dioptrics, chap. 1. 
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The effects of ſuch a difcovery may be infinitely 
multiplied. After they improved aſtronomy, aſtro- 
nomy improved other ſciences. It has improved, for 
example, geography, by giving the points of longi- 
tude with certainty, and with almoſt as much eaſe, 
as they could have given heretofore the points of la- 
titude. As the progrefs of experience is not ſud- 
den, there was a neceſſity for an interval of very 
near fourſcore years from the invention of the teleſ- 
cope to the planifphere of the obfervatory, and to 
Monſieur de Liſle's map of rhe world, the firſt in 
which the principal points of the terreſtrial globe 
have bern placed in their true poſitrort, Whatſoever 
facility was derived from the teleſcope towards aſcet- 
raining the breadth of the Atlantic ocean, ſince Ga- 
hleo had applied it to the obfervation of the ſtars ; 
{till all rhe geographers who publiſhed maps before de 
Lifte, have been miſtaken here in ſevetal degrees 
*Tis not fifty years ſince this groſs miſtake, with re- 
gard to the diſtance of the coaſts of Afric and 
South America, countries diſcovered two hundred 
years ago, has been corrected. Within this very 
ſpace of time 4 true diſcovery has been alfo made of 
the real breadth of the interjacent ſea between Afia 
and America, commonly cafted the South - Sea. 
The philoſophical ſpirits, ot your ſpeculative natu- 
ratifts, had made no uſe of all thoſe facts; when 
there ſtarred top a man whoſe profeffion it was to 
make prints and maps, who benefited by theſe expe- 
riments.* Perhaps the Greeks and Romans would 
have improved by the teleſcope, ſooner than we; for 
the diſtance and poſitions of places which they have 


left us, intitle us to make chis ſuppoſition. gry.” 
| c 
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de Lille; who detectetl more faults ih the modern 
geograpllers, than theſe | have diſcovered in the anci- 
ents, has fhewn; that it was 4 tniſtike of the moderns, 
wlien they cenſured the ancients with feſpect to the 
diftance' they fixed between Sicily and Afric, as 
likewiſe with regard t& fome other points of geo- 
graphy. NY Ko 3 1 * 

The laſt of thoſe diſcoveries, which have fo 
vaſtly cotrtribited to inrich the narutal fciefices, is 
that of the weight of the air. This reſcues our 


Y phitloſophtts from fuch errors, as thoſe, who were 
ignorant bf it, gave into, by attributing the effects 


of the weight of the air to the horror of a Vacuum. 


It has likewiſe given birth to the invention of the 


batotfictet, and to alf che other inſtruments of ma- 


R chines, that proture their effect by virtue of the 


weight of tlie ait, and by which fo great a num- 
ber of philoſopfical truths have been demonttrated. 
The celebrated Galileo had obfervèd indeed, that 


che attracting pumps raiſed the water thifty two 
feet hight ; but he ättributed this elevation, ſo 
& oppoſite to the motion of heavy bodies, to the 
horror or dread of à vacuum, in the ſattè manner 
as his ptcdeceffors had done, and as the preſent phi- 


loſophers would Hike wiſe do, were it not for the for- 


| cuitous diſcovery Iam g6ing to ſpeak of. Its 1645 
FTorticelli, mechanic profeſſor of the great duke Fer- 


dinand Il, obſerved in fotne experimental eſſays, chat 
when a tube ſtopt at the upper orifice, and open 
underneath, was kept ſtanding upright in à veſſel 


Y fulf of quidkſilver, the quick ſſver retained ſuſpended 


to à certain heigth in che tube, and thus ſuſpended 
. Decenaſed in 1642. | 


ig | Z 2 fell 
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fell directly into the veſſel, if the upper orifice were 
opened. This was the firſt experiment made on 
this ſubject, and was called the experiment of the 
vacuum ; but the conſequences that attended it, 
have ered it famous. Torricelli finding his 
experiment very curious, communicated it to his 
friends, but without referring it to its real cauſe, 
which he had not yet diſcovered. 

Father Merſenne, a Minim of Paris, celebrated 
among the philoſophers of that time, was in- 
formed of this experiment by letters from Italy 
as early as 1644, upon which he made it public 
in France. Monſieur Petit, and M. Paſcal, the 
father of the author of the provincial letters 
made ſeveral experiments in conſequence of that of 
Torricelli, M. Paſcal, junior, made his likewiſe, 
and publiſhed them in a treatiſe printed 1647. No 
one had yet thought of explaining theſe. experiments We 
by the weight of the air. This is an unconteſtable 

proof that the learned did not proceed from one i 
principle to- another, and. in a ſpeculative way 
to the diſcovery of this truth. Experiments gave 
3 fortuitous knowledge of it to philoſophers, who 
ſo little dreamed of the ' gravity of the air, that 
they handled it, as it were, for a long time, with- 
gut being able to comprehend i it. This truth fel 
in their way by chance, and it ſeems alſo, that by 
mere chance they took. notice of it. 

We are poſitively aſſured by ocular wipe who 
have written on this ſubject, that M. Paſcal * had no 
knowledge of the idea of the weight of the air, 

2 Saggi d'eſperienze fatte nell Sedna del Cimento, pag. 23. 
®* Preface to his treatiſe on the equilibrinm of liguors. 
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which Torricelli hit upon at length by dint of repeat- 
ing his experiment, till after he publiſhed the above- 
mentioned treatiſe. * M. Paſcal found this explica- 
tion very pleaſing ; but as it was only a ſimple con- 
jecture, he made ſeveral experiments to know the 
truth or falſity of it, and one of thoſe was the famous 
experiment made in 1648 on the Puis de Domme, a 
very high mountain in France. At length he com- 
poſed his treatiſes of the equilibrium of liquors, and 
of the weight of the air, which have been printed ſe- 
veral times. After that M. Guericke, burgo-maſter 


of Magdeburg, and Mr Boyle found out the pneu- 


matic machine, and others invented thoſe inſtruments 
that mark the different changes which the variations 
of the weather produce in the weight of the air. The 
rarefactions of the air have given likewiſe ſome in- 
ſight into thoſe of other liquids. Let the reader 
judge therefore by this recital, the truth of which 
no one can diſpute, whether it was the learned 
doubts and ſpeculations of philoſophers, that led 
them on from one principle to another, to the ex- 
periments which diſcovered the weight of the air. 
In reality, the ſhare which reaſoning had in this diſ- 
covery, does no great honor to it. I ſhall not 
ſpeak here of inventions unknown to the ancients, 
but whoſe authors are known to us, ſuch as that of 
cutting the diamond, which was found out by a 
goldſmith of Bruges under Lewis XI*, before which 
time they uſed to prefer coloured ſtones to diamonds. 
None of theſe men were philoſophers, .not even of. 
the peripatetic ſchool. 


r The hiftery of precious flanes, by BERQUEN, 2. 15. 
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"Tis therefore evident from what has been here 
mentioned, that the knowledge we have in the natural 
ſciences, and which the ancients had not, | and: that 
the truth likewiſe which is found in qur reaſonings 
on ſeveral phyſical queſtions, and could not be 
found in theirs, are all owing. to hazard and fort. 


tous experiments. The er that haye been 


TEE 


diſcoyery ſhould wait for another, tp. produce all 
the fruit it was able to give. One experiment 
was not ſufficiently concluſive without another, 
which was nat made till a long time after the firlt : 
And the laſt inventions haye thrown à ſurprizing 
light upon the knowledge which preceded them. 
Happily for our age, it has found itſelf in the ma- 
turity of tune, when the natural ſciences were making 
the moſt rapid progreſs. The lights reſulting from 
the preceding inventions, after having made {cps 
rately a fertain progreſſion, began to combine about 
faurſcoxe or a hundred years ago. We may ſay of 
our age what Quiptilian ſaid of his, Antiquity has 
inferudted 4s by ſo many. precepts yy examples, that 
20. other age ſeems to have been ſo happy as ours, far 
whoſe imprapement the learned of paſt ages have ſo 
carefully lohauree. 

For example, the human body was well enough 
known in Hippocrates's time, to give him a vague 
notion of the cirgulation of the blood, but was not as 
Vet ſufficiently laid open to let this great man into a 


Tot nos præceptoribus, tot exemplis inſtruxit antiquitas, ut Poli 
videri nulla ſorte naſcendi tas felicior quam noſtra, cui docende 


1 


clear 
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clear knowledge of that truth *. It appears by his 
writings, that he has rather gueſſed than underſtood 
it, and that far from giving a diſtinct explication 
to his cotemporaries, he had not a clear idea 
of it himſelf. Servetus, a perſon fo well known for 
his impiety and his puniſhment * » coming ſeveral 
ages after Hippacrates, had a much diſtincter no- 
tion of the circulation of the blood, and has given 
a very clear deſcription of it in his preface to the 
ſecond edition © of the book, for which Calvin had 
him burnt at Geneva. Harvey coming ſixty years 
after Servetus, has been able to give us a more di- 
ſtinct explication of the principal circumſtances - of 
the circulation. The greateſt part of the learned of 
his time were convinced of the truth of his opinion, 
and they even eſtabliſhed it in the world, as much 
as a phyſical truth, which does not fall under the 
ſenſes, can be eſtabliſhed ; that is, it paſſed for a 
more probable ſentiment chan the contrary opinion. 
The public aſſent to philoſophical reaſonings can» 
not go further; for mankind either by inſtinct, or 
principle, place always a great difference between 
the certainty of natural truths, known by means of 
the ſenſes, and the certainty of ſuch as are known 
only by the way of reaſoning. The latter ap- 
pear to them as mere probabilities. *Tis neceſſary 
to place at leaſt ſome effential circumſtance within 
the reach of their ſenſes, in order to convince them' 
fully of theſe truths. Wherefore, tho? the greateſt 


* Almeloveen 13 Now. ant. 
d He auas executed at Geneva in 1 653. 
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part of the natural philoſophers, as well as of the 
public, were convinced in 1687 of the certainty of 
the circulation of the blood, yet there were ſtill a 
great many learned men who had drawn a con- 
fiderable party into their opinion, that this circu- 
lation was a mere chimera, In the medica] 
ſchool of the univerſity of Paris, theſes were held 
at that very time againſt this opinion. At length 
the microſcopes were perfected to that degree, that 
by their aſſiſtance one might ſee the blood run with 
rapidity thro* the arteries towards the extreme 
parts of the body of a fiſh, and return more flowly 
thro? the veins towards the center ; and this as di- 
ſtinctly, as we can ſee from Lyons the Rhone and 
the Saone run within their banks. No body would 
attempt now to write or maintain a theſis againſt the 
circulation of the blood. *Tis true, that thoſe 
who are perfuaded at preſent of this circulation, 
have not all of them ſeen it themſelves ; but they 
know it is no longer proved by arguments, but by 
ocular demonſtration. Men (J repeat it again) are 
more apt to give credit to thoſe who tell them, 7 
bave ſeen it, than to ſuch as ſay, I have concluded. Now 
the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, by the 
lights it has given with regard to the circulation of 
other liquors, "and by the diſcoveries it has been the 
Eauſe of, has contributed more than any other 
obſervation, to improve anatomy. It has even im- 
proved other ſciences, ſuch as botany. Can it 
be denied, but that this doctrine gave great lights 
to Monſieur Perrault the phyſician, with regard to 
the circulation of the ſap in trees and plants ? I leave 
it to any man to judge, what ſhare the r 
0 
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cal ſpirit born within theſe hundred years, could have 


had in the eſtabliſhment of this dogma. 
The truth, or- opinion, of the motion of the 


earth round the ſun, has had the ſame fate as 


that of the circulation of the blood, Several an- 
cient philoſophers were acquainted with this truth, 

but as they had not the ſame means in hand as 
we have, to prove it, it remained a dubious. 
point, whether Philolaus, Ariftarchus, and other 


Z aſtronomers, were in the right to make the earth 


turn round the ſun ; or whether Ptolomy and his fol- 
lowers had reaſon to make the ſun turn round the 
earth? Ptolomy's ſyſtem ſeemed to prevail, when 
Copernicus undertook, in the ſixteenth century, 
to maintain Philolaus's opinion with new proofs, 
or at leaſt ſeemingly ſuch, which he drew from 
obſervations. The world was divided once more, 
and Tycho Brahẽ ſet up a middle ſyſtem, to 
reconcile the aſtronomical facts which had been at 
that time demonſtratively ſnewn, to the opinion 
of the immobility of the earth. About that time 
navigators began to fail round our globe, and 
{ſoon after it was known that the eaſterly winds 
blew continually between the tropics in both hemi- 
ſpheres. This was a phyſical proof of the opinion 


which makes the earth turn on its axis, from weſt 


to eaſt in four and twenty hours, and finiſh its 
courſe thro' the Zodiac in a year. Some time 
after this the teleſcope was invented ; and by 
the help of this inſtrument ſuch evident obſer- 
vations were made on the appearances of Venus 
and the other planets, ſuch a reſemblance was 
diſcovered between the earth and thoſe planets, 
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whieh turn on their axis and round the ſun, that the 


pernicus's ſyſtem. About ſixty years ago, there 
was not a profeſſor i in the univerſity of Faris, that 
would venture to teach this ſyſtem. At preſent al. 

moſt every body teaches it, at leaſt as the only hypo- 
theſis, that can explain the aſtronomical phænomem 
of which we have a certain | knowledge. Before 
theſe principal truths were ſet in a proper light, the 
learned, inſtead of going from this point to make 
new diſcoyerics, loſt their time in wrangling, They 
ſpent it in maintaining the opinion which they em; 
braced either thro' choice or hazard, by proofs that 
could never be good or ſolid when ſupplied by argu. 
mentation alone; whilſt the natural ſciences made ny 
manner of progreſs. But as ſaon as theſe truths were 
demonſtrated, they led us, as it were, by the hand 
to an infinite number of ather diſcoveries ; and ena 
bled philoſophers, that had any ſenſe, to employ their 
time uſefully in compleating their knowledge by 
experiments. If our predeceſſors therefore had 
not the ſame knowledge, as we have, *tis becauſe 
they had not the clue which guides us thro' the 
labyrinth. 

In fact the ſenſe, penetration, and extent of mind, 
which the ancients ſhew in their laws, their hiſtories, 
and even in their philoſophical queſtions, where (thro' 
a weakneſs ſo natural to man and into which we fall 
every day) they have not given their own reveries 
for truths, which they could have no knowledge 
of in their days, as the accident to which their 
diſcovery was owing had not yet happened: Al 


this n I fay, induces us to think that theit 
3 reaſon 
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reaſon was capable of making the ſams uſe gs 
cours of the great truths, which experience. has 
revealed to us within theſe two centuries. Not to 
- WH firay from our ſubject, did not. the ancients Know as 
Lell as we, that this ſuperiority of reaſon, which we 
call the philoſophical ſpirit, ought to preſide over all 
arts and ſciences ? Have pot they acknowledged that 


preſs terms, that philoſophy was the mother of the 
polite arts? Nor gre you ignorant, lays Cicero * to his 
brother, that philoſophy ſo called by the Greeks, is by 


of all commendable arts, | 
Let thoſe who attempt to anſwer me, reflect ſe- 
riouſly op this paſſage, before they conclude I am in 
the wrong : For one of the defects of our critics is to 
reaſon before they have reflected. Let them recol- 
lect alſo (a thing they ſeem to have forgot) what the 
ancients have obſerved with reſpect to the ſtudy of 
geometry, which improves even thoſe who do not in. 
tend to profeſs it *, and that Quintilian has wrote a 
whale chapter gn the utility which, even orators them- 
ſelves may draw from the ſtudy of this ſcience. Does 
not he ſay there in expreſs terms. There is this 


„ © difference between geometry and the other arts, 
„ © that theſe are of no ſervice till after they 
Lare learnt, but the ſtudy alone of geometry is 
ll * of great utility, by reaſon that nothing is more 
es WY © proper for opening, extending, and giving ſtrength 


- ® Neque enim te fugit, laudatarum omnium artium procreatricem 


ab omnibus defifſimis judicari. Cic. 
Au inflrut etiam quos ſbi non exercet. 
* e «qt 


it was a neceſſary guide? Have not they ſaid in ex- 


the learned eſteemed the ſource and parent, as it were, 


quandam & quaſi parentem, eam quam philoſophiam Græci wocant, - 
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343 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 07: 
< to the mind, than the method of geometti- 
ce Cians .“ 2. EY 

Indeed, to conclude that our reaſon is of a diffe- 
rent ſtamp from that of the ancients, or to affirm 
that it is ſuperior to theirs, becauſe we are more 
learned than they in the natural ſciences, is the ſame 
as if we were to infer that we had more underſtand- 


ing than they, becauſe we know how to cure inter. 


mitting fevers with the bark, which they could not; 


when all our merit in this cure is owing to our 
having learnt of the Indians of Peru, the virtue of this 
medicine which grows in their country. 


If we excel the ancients in ſome ſciences indepen- 
dent of the fortuitous diſcoveries made by hazard 


and time, this ſuperiority proceeds from the ſame 


cauſe, which makes a ſon die richer than the father, on 
ſuppoſition that their conduct has been equal, and 
fortune has favored them both alike. If the an- 
cients had not cleared away the weeds, as it were, 
from geometry, the moderns born with a genius 


for this ſcience would have been obliged to em- 


ploy their time and talents in grubbing them up; 
and as they would not conſequently be ſo much ad- 
vanced upon their firſt ſetting out, they would never 
be able to reach as far as they have done. The mar- 
quiſs de l' Hopital, Mr. Leibnitz, and Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, would never have puſhed geometry ſo far, had 
they not found this ſcience in a ſtate of perfection, 
which was owing to its having been cultivated by a 


2 I geometria partem fatentur eſſe utilem teneris etatibus, agi- 
tari namgue animos & acui, & ingenia ad percipiendi facilitatem 
wenire inde concedunt : ſed prodefſe eam non ut cæteras artes cum per- 
eta fint, ſed cum diſcatur, exiſtinant. Gn: Inſt, I. 1. c. 18. 


1 great 


r 
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great number of ingenious men, who had improved 
ſucceſſively by the lights and diſcoveries of their 
predeceſſors. Had Archimedes appeared in the time 
of Newton, he would have done as much as Newton, 
as the latter would have done the ſame as Archi- 
medes, had he appeared in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war. We may likewiſe preſume, that the an- 
cients would have made uſe of algebra in their geo- 
metrical problems, if they had had as convenient cy- 
phers for arithmetical calculations as the Arabic; 
by the help of which Alphonſus X, king of Caſtile, 
made his aſtronomical tables in the thirteenth century. 

*Tis alſo certain, that we are frequently miſtaken, 
when we accuſe the ancient philoſophers of igno- 
rance; for the greateſt part of their knowledge was 
loſt with the writings that contained it. As we have 
not the hundredth part of the books compoſed 
by Greek and Roman authors, we may be eaſily 
miſtaken in fixing the limits as we do to their pro- 
greſs in the natural ſciences. The critics -bring 
charges very often againſt the ancients merely thro? 
ignorance. Has not our preſent age, by its ſuperior 
knowledge over the preceding. generations, juſtified 
Pliny the elder with regard to ſeveral reproaches of 


error and falſity which were brought againft him a 


hundred and fifty years ago. 

But (ſome will be apt to reply) it muſt be 3 
ed at leaſt, that logic or the art of thinking is 
much completer in our days than in former — 
and that it muſt follow of neceſſity, that the mo- 
derns who have learnt this logic, and have formed 
themſelves by its rules, reaſon on all ſubjects with 
greater exactneſs than the ancients, 
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I Anfwer in the firſt place, tis not abſolutely cer- 
tai that the aft of thinking is completer in 
our days chan in former ages. Moſt of the rules 
which are looked upon as new, are imiplicitely 
contained in Ariſtotle's logic, here we find the 
method of invention, and that of docttine. Be 
ſides, had we the explication of the rules which the 
phileſ6phers defwered fo their diſciples, perhaps we 
mould find there What we imagine we have invent. 
ed, às it has happened to famodis philoſophers to 
nd in fiafuſcripts 4 Part of the difcoveries, of 
Wich they faticied themfelves the principal authors. 
Were we even £6 grant that logic is ſomewhat more 
\ perfect at prefent than it was formerly, yet the learn- 
ed, generally fpeaking, would ft reafon better now 
than in thofe times. The juſtnieſs Wich which a perſon 
fays down his principles, dfaws Conhfeqtiences, and 
proceeds fro one conctifioti t6 anotfier, depends 
more on the character of his mind, whether volatil 
of fedate, faſh or circumſpect, than on the logie 
be has learnt. Tis imperceptible in practice, whi- 
cher he has ſtudred Barbey's logie, of that of Port 
Royal. The logic he chanced to fearn, does not 
make as fruch difference perhaps, with refpect to 
his manner of reaſoning, as arifes frotti the weight 
of an ounce taken from or added to à quintal. This 
art father ferves to ſhew us how we reaſon na- 
turafly, than ro lufluence the practice, Which, as 
I have already obferved, depends on each petfon's 
partictifir cfraracter of mind. Is it obferved, that 
thofe who are beſt verfed in logic, I mean in that 
of Port Royal, and even whoſe profeſſion it is to 
teach it, are the people who reaſon moſt _— 
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tially, and make che trioſt judicious choice of principles 
ptoper for laying the bafis of their concluſions? 
Does 2 young man of cightern yeats of age, whs 
knows by heatt all the rules of ſyllogiſm and 
method, does he, I ſay, reafon more juſtly, than a 
perforr of forty, who never knew them, of has in- 
tirely forgot then ? Next to the natural character of 
the mind, tis experience, or the extent of diſ- 
coverits, and the knowledge of facts, which ena- 
ables one man to reaſon better than another. Now 
the ſciences in which the moderns reafon better than 
the ancients, are exactly thoſe wherein the former 
know ſeveral things, which the latter born before 
the fortuitous difcoveries abovertientioned, could not 
poſſibly have beer acquainted witz. 

In effect, (and this is ry fecond atifwer to the objec- 
tion drawn from the perfection of the art of think- 
mg) we do not reaſon better than the ancietes in 
hiftory, politics, or morals. Not to mention 
remoter writets, have not Commines, Machiavel, 
Matiana, Fra Paolo, Thnanus, D' Avila, and Guic- 
ciardin, who wrote when logic was not in a thore 
perfect ſtate than it former ages, have not they, 
1 fay, petmed their hiſtories wich as much methc 
and good ſenſe, as all thofe hiſtorians who wrote 
within theſe fixty years? Have we ever an authot 
to compare to Quintilian for the order and folidi- 
ty of his reaſonings? In fine, were it true that the 
art of reafoning is more perfect in our times than 
it was fotmerty, our phitoſophets would agree bet- 
ter with one another than the ancient philoſophers. 

It will be here objected, that xis no longer al- 
lowable to lay down principles but ſuch as are clear 
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352 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 07: 
and well proved. Tis no longer permitted to 
draw a conſequence from thence, unleſs it is clear. 
ly and diſtinctly, deducible. A conſequence of a 
greater extent than the principle from whence it was 
drawn, would be immediately obſerved by every 
body, ſo as to be treated as a ridiculous conclu- 
ſion. I anſwer, . that a Chineſe who had no o- 
ther knowledge of our age but from this picture, 

would imagine that all .our learned are of one 
op pihion. Truth is one, he would ſay, and tis impoſ- 
able now to miſtake it. All the ways by which 
a perſon may be led aſtray, are ſtopt up. Thek: 
ways are to Jay down wrong principles of an argy- 

ment, or to infer a wrong conſequence from Juſt prin- 
ciples. How then is it poſſible to err? All the learned 
of one opinion. They muſt all agree what are thoſe 
things whereof men cannot as yet diſcover the truth; 

they ſhould likewiſe be all of the ſame ſentiment where 
the 8 things can be known: And yet people 
never diſputed more than they do at preſent. Our 
learned, as well as the ancient philoſophers, are agreed 
only in reſpect ta facts, and they refute one another 
upon every thing that cannot. be known but by 
way of argumentation ; treating each other as per- 
ſons who are wilfully blind, and refuſe to ſee the 
light. If they do not diſpute any longer with regard 
to ſome theſes, *tis becauſe facts and experience have 
obliged them to agree in reſpect to thoſe points. 
J embrace here ſo many different profeſſions under 
the name of philoſophy and ſciences, that I dare 
not name them all. All of them, tho? guided by 
the ſame logic, muſt be ſometimes miſtaken with 


reſpect 
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reſpe& to the evidence of their principles; or elſe 
they muſt chuſe ſuch as are improper for their ſub- 
ject, or in fine they muſt ſometimes infer wrong con- 
ſequences. Thoſe who extol ſo highly the lights 
which the philoſophical ſpirit has ſhed on our age, 
will anſwer perhaps, that they underſtand by our 
age only themſelves and their friends, and that we 
muſt look upon ſuch as are not of their opinion in 
every thing, as people like the ancients, who un- 
derſtand nothing of philoſophy. 

We may apply the emblem of time, which diſ- 
cloſes the truth only by ſlow degrees, to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the natural ſciences. If we ſee a greater 
portion of truth than the ancients, *tis not be- 
cauſe we are clearer ſighted, but time has diſcover- 
ed more. I conclude therefore that thoſe works 
whoſe reputation has maintained itſelf againſt the re- 
marks of paſt critics, will always preſerve it, not- 
withſtanding the ſubtle obſervations of future cenſors. 


HAP. XXXIV. 


That the reputation of a ſyſtem of philoſophy may 
be ruined. And that this cannot happen to 


a poem . 


THO” the phyſics of the ſchools and Ptolemy's 
ſyſtem are now exploded, it does not from 


thence follow that Homer's Iliad, or VirgiPs Æneid 


can meet with the like treatment. Thoſg opinions 
whoſe extent and duration are founded on ſenſe, 
and on the inward experience, as it were, of ſuch 
as have always adopted them, are not ſubje& to be 

Vo I. II. c A a exploded, 
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exploded, like philoſophical opinions, whoſe extent 
and continuance are owing to the facility with which 
they are received upon other men's credit and au- 
thority. As the firſt authors of a philoſophical 
ſyſtem may be miſtaken, ſo they may impoſe upon 
their followers ſucceſſively from generation to gere- 
ration. Poſterity may therefore reject at length, 45 
an error in philoſophy, what their anceſtors look. 
ed uporr a long time as truth, and which even 
they themſelves imagined to be ſuch upon the au- 
thority of their maſters. 

Men, whoſe curioſity extends much further than 
their lights, are always deſirous of knowing what 
opinion they ſhould be of with reſpect to the caule 
of ſeveral natural effects; and yet the moſt pan 
of them are incapable of examining or diſcover- 
ing by themſelves the truth of theſe matters, ſup- 

poſing it even within the reach of their eye. On 
the other hand there are always reaſoners amongſt them, 
vain enough to imagine they have diſcovered theſe 
Phyſical truths z and others ſo inſincere as to affirm 
they have a diſtin knowledge of them by princi- 
ples, tho' they are ſenſible that their light is mere 
darkneſs. As both the one and the other ſet them- 
ſelves up for maſters, what is the conſequence ? The 
ſmatterers receive as a certain truth, whatever is de- 
| livered to them as ſuch by perſons in whoſe favor 
they are prejudiced thro* different motives, without 
knowing or even examining the merit and ſolidity dl 
thoſe proofs with which they ſupport their philoſo- 
phical dogmas. . The diſciples are perſuaded that 
thoſe perſons are better acquainted with the truth 
than others, and that they have no deſign, to de- 


ceive 
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ceive them. Their firſt followers contrive afterwards 
to get new eleves, who imagine frequently that they 
are ſtrongly convinced of a truth, of which they do 
not underſtand one ſingle proof. Thus it is, that an 
infinite number of falſe opinions on the influence of 
the ſtars, the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, the 
preſage of comets, the cauſes of diſtempers, the 
organiſation of the human body, and on ſeveral 
other phyſical queſtions, have been eſtabliſhed, Tis 
thus the ſyſtem taught in the ſchools under the title 
of Ariſtotle's phyſics, was generally received, 

The great number therefore of ſuch as have 
followed and defended an opinion in phyſics eſta- 
bliſhed by authority, or by a confidence in other 
people's knowledge, the number alſo of ages in 
which this opinion prevailed, prove nothing at all in 
its favor. Thoſe who adopted this opinion received it 
without inquiry; or, if they inquired, they were not 
ſo ſucceſsful in their reſearches, as perſons who having 
examined it after them, improved by the new diſco- 
veries, or even by the faults of their predeceſſors. 

It follows therefore, that with reſpect to phyſics 
and other natural ſciences, poſterity are very much 
in the right not to depend on the ſentiments of their 
anceſtors. Heace a man of ſenſe and learning may 
impugn ſeveral principles of chymiſtry, botany, phy- 
ſics, medicine, and aſtronomy, which during the 
ſpace of many centuries, were regarded as uncon- 
teſtable truths. He is allowed (eſpecially when he 
can alledge ſome experiment in favor of his ſenti- 
ment) to attack theſe principles with as little reſtraint 
and ceremony, as if he were to fight only againſt a 
ſyſtem of four days ſtanding, ſuch as one of thoſe ſyſ- 
| Aa 2 tems 
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tems which are not as yet believed bur by the authoy 
and his friends, who ceaſe to give their aſſent to it, 
as ſoon as they begin to quarrel with him. No 
man can eſtabliſh an opinion ſo well by reaſoning 
and conjecture, but another with more penetration or 
good luck may fubvert it. Hence it 1s, that the 
prepoſſeſſion of mankind, in favor of a philoſophical 
ſyſtem, does not even prove it will continue thirty 
years. Men may be diſabuſed by truth, as they 
may paſs from an ancient error to a new one more 
capable of deceiving them than the firſt. 

Nothing therefore 1s more unreaſonable, than to 
lay a ſtreſs on the ſuffrage of ages and nations, in 
order to prove the ſolidity of a philoſophical ſyſtem, 
and to maintain that the vogue it has at preſent 
will laſt for ever; but *tis prudent to lay a ſtreſs of 
this ſort to evince the excellence of a poem, or to 
maintain that it will be always admired. A falſe 


ſyſtem may, as I have already obſerved, ſurprize the 


world, it may prevail for ſeveral ages; but this 
cannot be ſaid of a bad poem. 

The. reputation of a poem is determined by the 
pleaſure it affords the reader, and eſtabliſhed by 
the ſenſes. Wherefore as the opinion of this poem's 
being an excellent work, cannot be riveted nor ſpread 
but by means of an inward conviction ariſing from 
the very experience of thoſe who receive it, we may 
alledge the time it has laſted, for a proof that this 
opinion is founded on truth itfe}f One has even 
good grounds to maintain that future generations 


will be moved with reading a poem, which has at- 


fected all thoſe in paſt ages that have been able to 
read it in the original, There is only one ſup- 
| polition 
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poſition admitted in this reaſoning, which is, that 


men of all ages and countries reſemble one another 
with reſpect to the heart. * 

People are not therefore ſo much expoſed to be 
duped in point of poetry, as with reſpect to philoſo- 
phy; and a tragedy cannot, like a ſyſtem, make its 
fortune without real merit. Beſides, we ſee that per- 
ſons who are not agreed with regard to thoſe things, 
whoſe truth is examined by way of argumentation, 
are nevertheleſs of one opinion in reſpect to matters 
decided by the ſenſe. No body complains of theſe 
deciſions; that Raphael's transfiguration, for in- 
ſtance, is an admirable picture, and that Polyeuctes 
is an excellent tragedy. But philoſophers riſe up 
every day in oppoſition to thoſe who maintain, that 
Ihe ſearch after truth is a work in which the truth 
is taught. Philoſophers in general do juſtice to 
the perſonal merit of Deſcartes, yet they are divid- 
ed with regard to the goodneſs of his philoſophical 


ſyſtem. Beſides, men, as we have before obſerved, 
frequently adopt the ſyſtem they profeſs, upon other 


people's credit; and the public voice, which declares 
in their favor, is thus compoſed of echoes, that 
repeat only what they have heard. The ſmall num- 
ber that chance to tell their own ſentiments, mention 
no more than what they have ſeen amidſt their pre- 
judices, the influence of which is as ſtrong in oppo- 
ſition to reaſon, as it is weak in oppoſition to ſenſe. 
Thoſe who ſpeak of a poem, ſay what they felt 
themſelves while they were reading it ; and thus 
each perſon gives the judgment he has formed on 
his own experience. Now we are ſeldom deceived 
with reſpect to truths that fall under the ſenſes, as 
2 2 3 | we 
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we are with regard to things that cannot be decided 
but by way of reaſoning. 

We are not only right in deciding things Which 
can be judged by the ſenſes, but moreover tis im- 
poſſible for others to deceive us in theſe mat. 
ters. Our ſenſes oppoſe a perſon, who would at. 
tempt to make us beheve that a poem which we 
found inſipid is capable of engaging us; but they 
do not contradict a perfon who endeavours to 
make us take a bad argument in metaphyſics for 
a good one. *Tis only by an effort of mind, and 
by reflections which ſome for want of lights, and 
others thro* lazineſs, are incapable of, that we are 
able to know its falſity, and unravel its error. We 
know without meditating, nay, we even feel the 
contrary of whatever a perſon ſays, who intends to 
perſuade us, that a work which gives us a vaſt 
deal of pleaſure, violates thoſe rules that have been 
eſtabliſned in order to render a work capable of 
pleaſing. If we are not learned enough to anſwer 
his reaſonings, at leaſt an inward repugnance hin- 
ders us from giving any credit to them. Men are 
all born with a conviction, that every argumen- 
tation which tends 'to perſuade them to think the 
contrary of what they feel, can be nothing but a 
ſophiſm. 

A poem therefore which has pleaſed in all ages 
and nations, is really worthy of pleaſing, notwith- 
ſtanding what defects may be obſerved in it; and 
conſequently it ought always to be agreeable to ſuch 
as underftand it in the original.. 

Prejudice (ſome will here ſay) is almoſt as capable 
ne * us in favor of a poem, as in favor of a 


ſyſtem. 
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fyſtem. For example, when thoſe who are 
charged with the care of our education, admire 
the Zneid, their admiration Cauſes a prejudice, 
which makes us think it a er work than it 
really is. They engage us by the influence they _ 
have over us, to think as they do, Thus we are 
taught to embrace their ſentiments ; and 'tis to 
prejudices like theſe that Virgil and the authors 
who are commonly called claſſics, are indebted for 
the greateſt part of their reputation. Critics may 
therefore caſt a blemiſh upon this reputation, by 
ſapping the foundation of thoſe prejudices which 
exaggerate the merit of Virgil's Aneid, and make 
his eclogues appear ſo fuperior to others, which in 
reality do not fall very ſhort of them. This argu- 
ment may be enforced with a methodical diſſerta- 
tion on the force of prejudices which mankind im- 
bibe in their infancy ; a common place well Known 


to all the world, 


My anſwer is, that ſuch = udices as theſe here 
in queſtion, would never be able to ſubſiſt long in 
the minds of ſuch gs had imbibed them, unleſs they 
were founded on truth. Their very experience and 
ſenſes would ſoon diſabufſe them. Upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that during our infancy, and at a time when we 
have no knowledge of other poems, they had inſpir- 
ed us with a veneration for the Eneid which it did not 
deſerve, we ſhould ſhake off this prejudice as ſoon 
as we began to read other poems, and to compare 
them with the Eneid. In vain we ſhould have been 
told a thouſand times during our infancy, that the 
Ln charms all its readers, we ſhould not be im- 
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poſed upon any longer, if it afforded us but very little 
Pleaſure , when we became capable of underſtandin 

it of ourſelves. *Tis thus the diſciples of a pro- 
feſſor, who had taught that the declamations which 
go by Quintilian's name, are ſuperior to Cicero's 
orations, would throw off this prejudice, as ſoon ag 
they attained to a ſufficient maturity to be able to dif. 
tinguiſh between theſe performances. The errors in 
philoſophy which we have brought away with us from 
the college, may always ſtick to us, - becauſe we 
cannot be undeceived but by a very cloſe meditation, 
which we are often incapable of making. But it 
would be ſufficient to read thoſe poets, whoſe merit 
had been exaggerated, to get rid of our prejudice, 
unleſs we were abſolute fanatics. Now, we not 
only admire the Eneid as much in our full ma- 
turity of judgment, as during our infancy, and 
when the authority of our maſters might im- 
poſe upon our tender reaſon ; but moreover our 


_ admiration continually increaſes, in proportion as 


our taſte improves, and our _ become more 
extenſive. 


Beſides, tis an eaſy matter to prove hiſtorically 


and by a deduction of facts, that Virgil and the 
other excellent poets of antiquity, are not indebted 
to colleges, nor to carly prejudices, for their firſt ad- 
mirers. This opinion cannot be maintained except 


by a perſon who does not carry his reflections be- 
yond his own time and country. The firſt admir- 
ers of Virgil were his own countrymen and cotem- 


. Poraries z; among whom there were numbers of wo- 
men, and men engaged in the hurry and occupa- 


I tions 
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tions of life, leſs learned perhaps than thoſe who 
fabricate the reputation of poets after their own 
fancy, inſtead of ſearching for it in the writings 
of the ancients. When the Eneid firſt appeared, 

it was rather an aſſembly-book, if 1 may ſay ſo, 
than a work deſigned for the uſe of a college. 
As 'it was written in the living language of 
that time, women therefore as well as men, the 
ignorant as well as the learned, peruſed it, and 
paſſed their judgments according as it affected 
them. The name of Virgil was not impoſing ; but 
his book was expoſed to all the affronts to which a 
new performance can be ſubject. In ſhort, Virgil's 

cotemporaries judged of the Eneid, as our fathers 
judged of Boileau's ſatyres, or of La Fontaine s fa- 
bles upon the firſt publication of theſe works. It 
was therefore the impreſſion which the ZEneid made 
upon the public, and the tears which the women ſhed 
upon the reading of it, that gave it the character of 
an excellent poem. This approbation was chang- 


ed into admiration as early as Quintilian's time, who 


wrote about ninety years after Virgil. Juvenal, Quin- 
tilian's cotemporary, informs us, that even in his time 


children were taught already to read Horace and 
Virgil. 


Dum modo non pereat totidem olfeciſſe Iucernas, 
 Nuot ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor eſſet 
n bereret nigro fuligo Maroni. 


Juv. ſat. 7. 

7 ben thou art bound to ſmell on either band 
As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchool-boys ſtand ; 
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Where Horace could not read in his own fully 


book : 
And Virgil's ſacred page is all beſmear*d with 
ſmoke. Mr. CHARLES DRYDRN. 


This admiration has always continued to increaſe, 
Five hundred years after Virgil, and at an age when 
the Latin was ftill a living language, people men- 
"tioned this poet with as much veneration, as his 
greateſt admirers can ſpeak of him in our days, 
Juſtinian's inſtitutes *, the moſt reſpectable of all 
profane books, inform us that the Romans always 
meant Virgil when they ſaid the word poet abſolute- 
ly, and by way of preference, as the Greeks con- 
ſtantly underſtood Homer when they uſed the ſame 
expreſſion. 

Virgil therefore is not indebted to tranſlators or 
commentators for his reputation. He was admired 
before there was any neceſſity for tranſlating him, 
and 'tis the ſucceſs of his verſes that was the firſt 
occaſion of his being honored with commentators. 
When Macrobius and Servius commented or ex- 
plained him in the fourth century, according to the 
moſt probable opinion, they could not beſtow much 
preater encomiums upon him than 'thoſe which he 
received from the public. Otherwiſe theſe encomi- 
ums would heve been contradicted by every body, 
as the Latin was ſtill the living language wry thoſe 
for whom Servius and Macrobius wrote. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Euſtatius, Aſconius Pedianus, Do- 
natus, Acron and other ancient commentators, who 

Cum poetam dicimus nec addimus nomen, ſubauditur apud Græcos 


2g. Homerus, apud nos Virgilius. Inſt. I. 1. tit. 2. 
1 pu bliſhed 
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publiſhed their comments, when people ſtill ſpoke 
the language of the Greek or Roman author, who 
was the ſubje& of their labors, 

In fine, all the modern nations that were form- 
ed in Europe after the deſtruction of the Roman 
empire by the Barbarians, have ſet a value upon 
Virgil's writings, in the ſame manner as the cotem- 
poraries of that poet. Theſe people, ſo different 
from one another with regard to language, religion, 
and manners, united all of them in their ſentiments 
of reſpect for Virgil as ſoon as they began to be 

oliſhed, and became capable of underſtanding 
him. They did not look upon the ZEneid as an ex- 
cellent poem, becauſe they had been taught at an 
univerſity to admire him ; for they had no univer- 
ſities at that time ; but becauſe they found it an 
excellent poem upon the reading of it, they all 
agreed to make the ſtudy thereof a part of the po- 
lite education of their children. : 

As ſoon as the northern nations acquired ſettle- 
ments in the territories of the Roman empire, and 
learnt the Latin tongue, they began to have the ſame 
tafte for Virgil as the cotemporaries of that amiable 
poet. I ſhall be contented with producing only one 
example. Theodoric, the firſt king of the Viſi- 
goths eſtabliſhed in Gaul, and cotemporary of the 
emperor Valentinian III, ordered his ſon Theodoric 
I to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of Virgil. The latter 
Theodoric, writing to the celebrated Avitus, who 
was proclaimed emperor in 4.55, and who preſſed 


him to make up matters with the Romans, ſays to 
Him as follows : 


— Pars 
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—— Parvumque ediſcere juſſit 

Ad tua verba pater, docili quo priſca Maronis 

Carmine molliret Scythicos mibi pagina mores. 
Sip. Apoll. carm. ſept, 


© have too many obligations to you, to refuſe 


any thing you demand. Was it not you that 
had the care of inſtructing me in my youth, and 
that explained Virgil to me, when my father in. 
ſiſted upon my applying myſelf to the ſtudy of 
e this poet? Sidonius, who relates this fact, 
was ſon-in-law to Avitus. 
*Tis the ſame with reſpect to the other famous 
poets of antiquity. They wrote in the vulgar lan- 
guage of their country, and their firſt admirers 
gave them an approbation which was not ſub- 
ject to error. Since the ſettlement of the mo- 
dern nations in Europe, not one of them has 
preferred the poems compoſed in their own lan- 
guage to the works of thoſe ancient poets. Thoſe 
who underſtand the poetry of the ancients, are all 
agreed as well in the north as the ſouth of Europe, 
in 5 as in proteſtant countries, that they are 
more moved and taken with them, than with poems 
compoſed in their own native language. Can it be 
ſuppoſed that the learned of all ages entered into a 
whimſical conſpiracy to ſacrifice the glory of their 
countrymen, moſt of whom they had no know- 
ledge of but by their books, to the fame of Greek 
and Roman writers, who had it not in their power 
to requite them for their prevarication ? The per- 
ſons here mentioned could not be ingenuouſly miſ- 
taken, becauſe they were to give an account of their 
own 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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own ſenſe and feeling. The number of thoſe, who 
have expreſſed themſelves differently, is fo inconſi- 
derable, as not to merit the name of an exception. 
Now if there can be any diſpute with reſpect to the 
merit and excellence of a poem, it ought to be de- 
cided by the impreſſion it has made on all men 
during the courſe of twenty centuries. | 

The philoſophical ſpirit, which 1s nothing but 
reaſon ſtrengthened by experience, whereof the name 
alone would be new to the ancients, is of great ſer- 
vice in compoſing books which inſtruct people to 
avoid miſtakes in writing, as alſo in detecting thoſe 
that have been committed by an author ; but it miſ- 
guides us in judging of a poem in general. Thoſe 
beauties in which its greateſt merit conſiſts, are bet- 
ter felt than found out, by rule and compaſs. Quin- 
tilian did not make a mathematical calculation or 
a metaphyſical diſcuſſion of the real and relative 
faults of thoſe, on whom he has paſſed a judgment 
adopted by all ages and nations. *Tis by the im- 
preſſion they make on the reader, that this great 
man has defined them ; and the public, which has 
conſtantly uſed the ſame method of judging, has al- 
ways conformed to his opinion. 

In fine, in things which belong to the juriſdic- 
tion of the ſenſe, ſuch as the merit of a poem, 
the emotion of all men who have and ſtill do read 
it, as well as their veneration for the work, amount 
to as ſtrong a proof as a demonſtration in geome- 
try. Now 'tis on the ſtrength of this demonſtra- 
tion, that people are ſo paſſionately fond of Virgil 
and other poets. Wherefore men will not change 
their opinion on this point, till the ſprings of the 
1 of : . human 
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human machine are altered. The poems of thoſe 
great authors will not appear indifferent perform- 
ances, till the organs of this machine be ſo chang. 
ed, as to find a bitterneſs in ſugar, and a ſweet- 
neſs in wormwood, People will anſwer the cri- 
tics, without entering into a diſcuſſion of their re- 
marks, that they are already ſenſible of the faults of 
thoſe poems they admire ; but ſtill they will not 
change their opinion, tho* they were to fee ſome 
more. They will anſwer, that the countrymen of 
theſe great poets muſt have obſerved ſeveral faults 
in their works, which we are incapable of diſcover- 
ing. Their works were written in a vulgar lan- 
guage, and their countrymen knew an infinite 
number of things that are now forgot, which 
might have afforded ſubject for ſeveral well 
grounded criticiſms. And yet they admired thoſe 
illuſtrious authors as much as we do. Let our cri- 
tics confine themſelves therefore to write againſt 
ſuch commentators as would fain make beauties of 
thoſe faults, of which there is always a large num- 
ber in the very beſt performances. The ancients 
are no more anſwerable for the puerilities of theſe 
commentators, than a fine woman ought to be ac- 
countable for the extravagancies into which the 
blindneſs of paſſion throws her unknown admirers. 

The public has a right of leaving ſuch reaſonings 
as conclude contrary to their experience, to be dil- 
cuſſed by the learned, and to ſtick to what it cer- 
tainly knows by way of ſenſation, Their own ſenſe, 
confirmed by that of former ages, is ſufficient to 
perſuade them, that all thoſe reaſonings muſt be 
falſe, and they continue very quietly in their opt 
£54 | nion, 
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nion, waiting till ſomebody takes the trouble of giv- 
ing us a methodical account of their errors. For 
inſtance, a phyſician, who is a man of parts and a 
great logician, writes a book to prove, that vegeta- 
bles and fiſh are as wholeſome nouriſhment as fleſh 
in our country and climate. He lays down his 
principles in a methodical manner; his arguments 
are well drawn up, and ſeem concluſive ; and yet 
no body is convinced of the truth of his propoſi- 
tion, His cotemporaries, without giving them - 
ſelves the trouble of detecting the ſource of his er- 
ror, condemn him upon their own experience, 
which ſenſibly convinces them, that fleſh is with us 
an eaſier and wholeſomer food than fiſh and vegeta- 
bles. Men know very well, that *tis eaſier to daz- 
zle their underſtanding, than to impoſe upon their 
ſenſes. 

A perſon who attempts to defend an eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtem or opinion, undertakes a ſubject that 
does not excite greatly the curioſity of his 
cotemporaries. If this author writes ill, no bo- 
dy thinks him worth mentioning ; if he writes 
well, people will ſay, that he expoſed in a ſenſible 
manner what they knew already. But to attack an 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, is the thing which preſently 
diſtinguiſhes an author. *Tis not therefore in 
.our days only that men of letters have endea- 
voured, by attacking received opinions, to ac- 
quire the reputation of men of a ſuperior know- 
ledge, born to preſcribe and not to receive laws 
from their cotemporaries. All the eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions in literature have ſuſtained repeated attacks. 
There is not ſo much as one celebrated author but 
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368 CRITTICAL REFLECTIONS. en 
what ſome critic has attempted to degrade; and 
we have ſeen writers maintain, that Virgil was not 
the author of the AEneid, and that Tacitus did 
not write the hiſtory and annals that go under 
his name. Whatever can be alledged to diminiſh 
the reputation of the excellent works of antiquity, 
has already been wrote, or at leaſt aſſerted: And 
yet they continue in the hands of all mankind; no 
more expoſed to be degraded than to periſh, a miſ- 
fortune which great part of them has ſuffered by the 
devaſtations of Barbarians. The art of printing has 
multiplied too many copies, and were Europe to be 
ſo ravaged as to loſe them all, ſtill the -libraries of 
the European colonies in America, and the remote 
parts of Aſia, would preſerve thoſe precious monu- 
ments to poſterity. | 

But to return now to the critics. When we ob- 
ſerve any defects in a book which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be an excellent piece, we muſt not 
imagine ourſelves the firſt that have deſcried them. 
Perhaps the ideas that occur to us then, preſented 
themſelves before to ſeveral others, who at the firſt 
motion would have been willing to have publiſhed 
them the very ſame day, in order to undeceive the 
world immediately of its old errors. A few reflec- 
tions made them defer attacking the general opinion 


ſo very ſoon, which to them appeared a mere pre- 
judice; and a little meditation made them ſenſible, 


that their imagining themſelves more clear ſighted 
than others, was owing to their own ignorance. They 
were convinced at length, that the world had ſome 
reaſon-to think as it did for ſo many ages ; that if 


the reputation of the ancients could have been _ 
dt ſibly 
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ſibly diminiſhed, the duſt of time would have 
ſullied it long ago; and in ſhort, that they had 
been impoſed upon by an inconſiderate zeal. | 

A young man who enters upon a conſiderable em- 
ployment, ſets out with cenſuring the adminiſtration 
of his predeceſſor. He cannot comprehend how people 
of ſenſe and prudence could have commended him ; 
wherefore he propoſes to put a ſtop to vice, and to 
promote virtue in a more effectual manner. The ill 
ſucceſs of his endeavors to reform abuſes, and to eſta- 
bliſh that order and regularity of which he had form- 
ed the idea in his cabinet, the knowledge alſo which 
experience furniſhes him, by which alone he can be 
inſtructed, will ſoon convince him that his predeceſſor 
managed right, and the public had reaſon to applaud 
him. In like manner our firſt meditations preju- 
dice us ſometimes againſt the received opinions of 
the republic of letters; but a courſe of more ſeri- 
ous reflections on the manner in which theſe opi- 
nions were eſtabliſhed, likewiſe a more extenſive 
and diſtincter knowledge of what men are capable 
of doing, and in fine, even our own experience re- 
conciles us to theſe opinions. A French painter of 
twenty years of age, who goes to Rome to ſtudy, 
does not fee at firſt in Raphael's works a merit equal 
to their great reputation. He is ſometimes ſo vola- 
tile and unguarded as to publiſh his ſentiment ; but 
within the ſpace of a year, when a little reflection 
has brought him over to the general opinion, he is 
vexed for having expreſſed himſelf in that manner. 
"Tis owing to ignorance, that people recede ſome- 
times from the common opinion in things, the me- 
rit of which may be known by all mankind. No- 

Vol. II, Bb thing, 
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thing, ſays Quintilian *, is more odious than thoſe 
who knowing only ſomething more than the firſt elt. 


ments of letters, are puffed up with a vain and con- 
cei ted notion of learning. 


n * 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Set A 


07 the idea which men have of the writings of 


the ancients, when they do not underſtand the 
boriginals. 


S for thoſe who are not acquainted with the lan- 
Fguages, in which the poets, orators, and even 
e hiſtorians of antiquity have wrote, they are inca- 

pable of themſelves to judge of their excellency; 
echefare if they are deſirous of having a juſt idea 
of the merit of thoſe works, they muſt take it from 
the relation of perſons who have and do underſtand 
theſe languages. Men cannot judge right of an ob- 
jet, when they are not able to form their judg- 
ment by the report of the ſenſe deſtined to know it. 


We cannot give our opinion of the goodneſs of 


4 liquor "till after we have taſted it, nor of the 
excellence of a rune, till we have heard it. Now 
a m written in a language we do not un- 
FM ww cannot be known to us by the report of 
the ſenſe appointed to judge of it. *Tis impoſſible 
for us to diſcern its merit by means of that ſixth 
ſenſe we have ſpoken of. *Tis the buſineſs of this 


- ® Nihil eft pejus iis qui paululum aliquid ultra primas litters 
progreſſi, falſam ſibi ſcientiæ perſuafionem induerunt. Qu lx r- 


. 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe to know whether the object preſented to us, 
be moving and capable of engaging us; as it belongs 
to the ear to judge whether the ſounds are pleaſing, 
and to the palate, whether the taſte is agreable, 

All the critical diſcourſes in the world are no more 
capable of conveying a juſt idea of the merit of 
Horace's odes to a perſon that does not underſtand 
Latin, than a relation of the qualities of a liquor 
which we had never taſted; would be able to give us 
a right notion of the taſte of that liquor. Nothing 
can ſupply. the report of the proper ſenſe for judg- 
ing of the thing in queſtion. The ideas which we 
form to ourſelves from other people's reaſon- 
ing and diſcourſe, reſemble the notion a blind man 
has formed to himſelf of colors: Or we may com- 
pare them to the ideas which a perſon who had 


never . ſick, may have formed. bad a fever or 
| | cholic. 

| 3 as a perſon = 5 never ii, partion- 
lar air or tune, is not admitted to diſpute with re- 
gard to its excellence, againſt thoſe who have heard it; 
t. and as a man who never had a fever, is not allowed 
ok to conteſt the impreſſion made by this diſtemper, with 
je thoſe who have been afflicted with it; in like man- 
ver he who does not underſtand the language in 
n- © which a poet has wrote, ought not to be allowed to 
ofdiſpute with ſuch as underſtand this poet, concerning 
le his merit and the impreſſion he makes. To. diſpute 
u with regard to the merit of a poet and his ſuperiori- 
his ty over other writers, is it not diſputing in relation 


to the different impreſſion which their poems have on 
their readers, and to the emotion they cauſe? Is it 
not diſputing of the truth of a natural fact, a queſ- 
.nfe Bb 2 tion 
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372 CRITICAL REFLECT 10ONS on 
tion on which people will always give credit to 
ocular witneſſes who are uniform in their report, pre. 
ferable to all thoſe who ſhould attempt to conteſt 
the poſſibility thereof by metaphyſical arguments? 
Since men therefore, who do not underſtand the 
language the poet has writ in, are incapable of paſ- 
ſing a judgment upon his merit, and upon the rank 
due to him; is it not more reaſonable they ſhould 
adopt the judgment of ſuch as have and do under- 
ſtand him, than embrace the opinion of two or 
three critics who affirm that the poem does not 
make ſuch impreſſion upon them, as every body 
elſe ſays it does? I take no notice here but of 
the ſenſitive deciſions of critics, for I reckon ana- 
lyſes and. diſcuſſions for nothing in a ſubject which 
ſhould not be determined by the way of reaſoning, 
Now thoſe critics who ſay, that the poems of the an- 
cients do not make the ſame impreſſion upon them, 
as upon the reſt of mankind, are one againſt a hun- 
.dred thouſand. '. Should we take any notice of a 
ſophiſt, who would attempt to prove, . that thoſe 
who feel a pleafure in wine, have a depraved taſte, 
and would corroborate his arguments by the exam- 
ple of five or ſix abſtemious perſons, that have an 
averſion to this liquor? Thoſe who are capable of 
underſtanding the ancients, without reliſhing them, 
are in as ſmall a number with reſpect to their ad- 
mirers, as men who have a natural averſion to wine 
are in compariſon to ſuch as love it. | 
We muſt not be impoſed upon by the artifices 
of the deſpiſers of the ancients, who ſtrive to juſti- 
fy their difreliſh by the authority of ſuch learned 
2, as have obſerved miſtakes in the fineſt oo 
0 
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of antiquity. Theſe gentlemen, ſo dextrous in the 
art of falſifying the truth without lying, would fain 
make us believe that the learned are of their party.. 
Here in one ſenſe they are in the right ; for in queſ- 
tions relating to matters of fact, as that of know- 
ing whether the reading of a particular poem be en- 
gaging or not, men judge commonly according as 
the courts of judicature are accuſtomed to determine; 
that is, they pronounce always in favor of a hundred 
witneſſes, who depoſe they have ſeen a fact, in op- 
poſition to all the arguments of a ſmall number who 
ſay they have not ſeen it, and even aver it to be 
impoſſible. The deſpiſers of the ancients are intitled 
to appeal to the authority of theſe critics only, 
who have advanced, that the ancients were indebted. 
to old miſtakes and groſs prejudices, for a reputa- 
tion of which their defects rendered them undeſerv- 
ing. Now the catalogue of theſe critics might be 
compriſed in two lines, while whole volumes would 
ſcarce contain the liſt of critics of the oppoſite taſte. 
In fact, to attack ſo general a conſent, and to give 
the lye to ſo many . paſt ages, nay, even to our 
own, one muſt ſuppoſe that the world has but juſt 
got over its infancy, and that we are the firſt ge- 


neration of rational men that the earth has yet pro- 


duced, 


But ſome will aſk me, whether the tranſlations 
made by learned and able writers, do not enable 
thoſe, for example, who do not underſtand Latin, 
to judge of themſelves and even by their ſenſes . 
Virgil's Xneid ? 

I anſwer, that Virgil's Eneid done into French, 
falls, as it were, under the very ſenſe which would 

on have 
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have judged of the original poem; but the ZEneid 
in French is not the ſame poem as in the Latin, 
A great part of the merit of a Greek or Latin po- 
em conſiſts in the numbers and harmony of the ver. 
ſes ; and theſe beauties, tho* very ſenſibly felt in the 
originals, cannot be tranſplanted, as it were, into 
a French tranſlation. Even Virgil himſelf would be 
incapable of tranſplanting them, eſpecially as our lan- 
guage is not ſo ſuſceptible of thoſe beauties as the La- 
tin, purſuant to what we have obſerved upon this 
ſubject in the firſt part of this work, In the 
fecond place, the poctic ſtyle (of which we have 
diſcourſed at large alſo in the firſt part, and which 
decides almoſt intirely the ſucceſs of a poem) 1 18 ſo 
disfigured in the very beſt tranſlation, that it has 
ſcarce any traces left to diſtinguiſh it, 

*Tis difficult to tranſlate an author with purity 
and fidelity, even an author who relates nothing but 
facts, and with the greateſt ſimplicity of ſtyle, eſpe- 
cially when he has compoſed in a language more 
favorable for nervous and accurate expreſſions, than 
that into which we attempt to tranſlate him. Tis 
therefore vaſtly difficult to render any writer into 
French, who compoſed in 'Greek or Latin. Let 
the reader therefore judge whether it be poſſible to 
tranſlate the figurative ſtyle of thoſe poets who have 
wrote in Greek or Latin, without enervating the force 
of their ſtyle, and ſtripping it of its greateſt ornaments. 

Either the tranſlator takes the liberty of changing 
the figures, and of ſubſtituting others which are uſed 
in his own language, inſtead of thoſe employed by the 
author; or elſe he renders thoſe figures word for word, 
_ preſerves the very lame images in his me 

Whic 
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which they repreſent in the original. If he changes 
the figures, tis no longer the original author but 
the tranſlator that is ſpeaking to us. This muſt 
certainly be a great loſs, even were the tranſlator 
(which very ſeldom happens) to have as much ſenſe 
and genius as the original author ? 

*Tis natural for us to expreſs our own idea better 
than that of another perſon. Beſides, *tis very rare, 
that the figures which are conſidered as relative in 
the two languages, have exactly the ſame meaning; 
and even when they have the ſame meaning, they 
may happen not to have the ſame dignity. For ex- 
ample, to expreſs a thing that ſurpaſſes the power 
of man, the Latins would ſay, Clavam Herculi ex- 
torquere ; but the French would ſay, Prendre la 
Lune avec les dents *. Is the ſimplicity and grandeur 
of the Latin proverb, ſo well expreſſed by the French 
figure ? | | 

The loſs is every bit as great, at leaſt to the 
poem, when the tranſlator gives the figures word 
tor word. In the firſt place, *tis impoſſible for 
him to render the words exactly, without being 
frequently obliged to uſe epithets either to reſtrain 
or extend their ſignification. Words which ne- 
ceſeſſity makes us oftentimes conſider as ſynony- 
mous, or relative in Latin and French, have not 
always the ſame propriety, nor the ſame extent 

= of ſignification; and 'tis this propriety which fre- 
quently forms the exactneſs of the expreſſion, and 
the merit of the figure which the poet has employed. 
The French tranſlate generally the Latin word 
Herus by that of Maitre, tho* the latter does 


* That is, to lay bold of the moon with one's teeth. 
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not include exactly the ſenſe of the Latin, which 

properly ſignifies a maſter with regard to his ſlave. 
The tranſlator is therefore obliged ſometimes to uſe 
a circumlocution, in order to convey the ſenſe of a 
ſingle word, which drawls out the expreſſion, and 
renders the phraſe languid and heavy in the verſion, 
tho* it might have been very lively in the original, 

The ſame may be ſaid of Virgil's phraſes, as of 
Raphael's figures. Alter but ever ſo little of Ra- 
Phael's contour, and you take away the energy of 
the expreſſion, and the noble air of the head. In 
like manner, if Virgil's expreſſion be ever ſo little 
changed, his phraſe aſſumes ſo different a form, that 
we find no longer the expreſſion of the original, 
Tho' the French word Empereur is derived from 
that of Imperator, are we not obliged by the different 
extent of the ſignification of theſe two words, to 
employ frequently a circumlocution to point out 
preciſely the ſenſe in which we uſe the word En- 
pereur, in tranſlating Imperator? Some of our bell 
tranſlators have even choſen to adopt in a French 
phraſe the Latin word Imperator. 

Beſides, may not a word, which bears exactly 
the ſame fignification in the two languages, be no- 
bler in one than in the other, when conſidered as a 
ſimple ſound, and taken independent of the idea fixt 
to it; inſomuch that one ſhall find a low word in 
the tranſlation, when the author uſed a graceful one 
in the original. Is the word Renaud in French as 
graceful as Rinaldo in Italian? Does not Titus found 
better than Tize ? | 
Again, words tranſlated from one language into 
another, may be degraded and ſuſtain ſome damage, 


as 
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as it were, with reſpect to the idea affixed to the 


word. Does not the word Hopes loſe a part of the 


dignity it has in Latin, (where it ſignifies a man unit- 
ed to another by the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, a 
man ſo cloſely connected with another as to be able 
to make the ſame uſe of his friend's houſe as of his 


own) when it is rendered into French by the word 


Hite, which commonly ſignifies a perſon who enter- 
tains or is entertained by others for the ſake of mo- 
ney ? *Tis the ſame with words, as tis with men. 
To imprint veneration, tis not ſufficient to ſhew 
themſelves ſometimes in honorable ſignifications or 
functions, *tis neceſſary moreover that they never 
appear in low functions, or mean ſignifications. 

In the ſecond place, ſuppoſing a tranſlator has 
ſucceeded ſo as to render the Latin figure in its 
full ſtrength, yet it will frequently happen that this 
figure will not make the ſame impreſſion upon us, 
as it did upon the Romans for whom the poem was 
compoſed. We have but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of things whoſe figures are borrowed. Were 
we even to have a compleat knowledge of them, 
ſtill we ſhould not, for reaſons I am going to lay 
down, have the ſame taſte for thoſe things as the 
Romans had ; wherefore the image that repre- 
ſents them, cannot affect us as much as it did the 
Romans, | | 

Thus the figures borrowed from the arms and 
military. machines of the ancients, cannot make the 


ſame impreſſion upon us as they did upon them. 


Can the figures drawn from the combat of gladia- 
tors ſtrike a Frenchman who knows nothing of, or at 


leaſt who never ſaw the combats of the am phitheatre, 


as 
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as much as the Romans, who were ſo taken with 
thoſe ſpectacles as to be preſent at them ſeveral times in 
a month ? Is it to be ſuppoſed, that the figures bor- 
rowed from the orcheftra, from the choruſes and 
dances of the opera, could affect ſuch as never ſaw 
cis ſpectacle, as much as they ſtrike thoſe who go 
to the opera every week? Does the figure, to eat 
his bread under the ſhade of his fig-tree, make 
the ſame impreſſion upon us, as it does upon a 
Syrian almoſt continually tormented by a ſcorch- 
ing ſun, and who finds an infinite pleaſure in 
laying himſelf down to reſt under the ſhade of 
the large leaves of this tree, the beſt ſhelter he 
can find amongſt all the trees in the fruitful 
plains of his country? Can the northern nati- 
ons be as ſenſible of all the other figures which de- 
ſcribe the pleaſure of a cool ſhade, as the people 
who live in hot countries, and for whom theſe 
images were invented? Virgil and the other ancient 
poets would have employed figures of an oppoſite 
taſte, if they had wrote for the northern nations. In- 
Read of drawing the greateſt part of their meta- 
phors from a brook whoſe cool ſtreams quench the 
traveller's thirſt, or from a grove ſpreading a de- 
lightful ſhade on the brink of a fountain, they 
would have taken them from a good warm ſtove, 
or from the effects of wine and ſpirituous liquors. 
They would have choſen to deſcribe the ſenſible 
pleaſure which a man, who. is almoſt ſtiff with 
cold, feels upon approaching the fire; or the 
ſlower but more agreable ſenſation he finds in put- 
ting on a coat lined with good comfortable fur. We 
are much more * with the deſcription of ſuch 

pleaſures 
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leaſures as we feel every day, than with the picture 

of pleaſures we have never or but ſeldom taſted, 
As we are indifferent in reſpect to delights which 
we never wiſh for, we cannot be ſenſibly affected by 
the deſcription of them, were it drawn even by 
Virgil. What charms could a great many people 
of the north, (who neyer drank a drop of pure wa- 
ter, and who have only an imaginary knowledge of 
the pleaſure deſcribed by the poet) what charms, 1 
ſay, could they find in the following verſes of Vir- 
gil's fifth eclogue, which entertain us with ſo de- 
lightful an image of the pleaſure a man feels, when 
oppreſſed with toil, he compoſes himſelf to fleep on 
the green turf; or of the ſweet ſenſation a traveller 
who is burnt with thirſt, finds in quenching it with 
the cool waters of a cryſtal fountain? ig. 

Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine, quale per æſtum 

Dulcis aque ſaliente fitim reſtinguere rivo. 

Vis. eclog. 5. 
As to the weary ſwain with cares oppreſt, 
Beneath the ſyluan ſhade, refreſbing reſt ; 
As to the fer riſh traveller, when firſt 
He finds a cryſtal fiream to quench his thirſt, _ 
| DryDeN, 


This is the fate of moſt of thoſe images, which the 
ancient poets adopted with ſo much judgment, ta 
engage their cotemporaries and countrymen. 
Beſides, an image that is noble in one country, 
may be low and mean in another. Such is that 
which a Greek poet gives us of the aſs, an animal 
which in his country is ſmooth and well made, whereas 
in ours 'tis a wretched creature, Beſides, this ani- 
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mal is in thoſe parts ſaddled and mounted by the 
principal people of the nation, and frequently ho- 
nored with gold trappings ; whereas among us it is 
always miſerably harneſſed, and abandoned to the 
meaneſt drudgery of the populace. Let us hear, 
for inſtance, what a miſſionary writes with relation 
to the opinion they have of aſſes in ſome parts of 
the Eaſt- Indies. We meet with aſſes here as well 
as in Europe. You would not imagine, madam, that 
ce have here an intire breed, which is pretended to 
deſcend in a right line from one aſs, and is even very 
much honored upon that account. You will ſay, per- 
haps, that this breed muſt be one of the very meaneſ. 
Not at all, madam, tis the king's, Would it 
be right to paſs judgment on a poet of that 
country, by the ideas we have formed of him from 
a French tranſlation ? Had we never ſeen any other 
horſes but thoſe of the peaſants in the iſle of 
France, ſhould we be ſo affected as we are, with 
all thoſe figures which give a pompous deſcription 
of a courſer ? But, you'll ſay, one ought to allow 
a poet, who is criticized in a tranſlation, all the 
figures and proſopopæias that are founded on the 
_ cuſtoms and manners of his country, I anſwer in 
the firſt place, that this is never done. I do not 
thiok- that it proceeds from prevarication, and 
J accuſe the critics only of not having a ſuffici- 
ent knowledge of the manners and cuſtoms of dif- 
terent people, to- be able to judge what figures are 
authorized or not in a certain poet. In the ſecond 
place, theſe figures are not only excuſable, but they 
are beautiful in the original. 


Lettres Edif. t. 12. p. * 


In 
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In fine, let us only inquire of thoſe who know 
how to write in Latin and French. They will an- 
ſwer, that the energy of a phraſe, or the effect of 
a figure, are ſo inherent, as it were, in the words of 
the language in which one has invented or com- 
poſed, that they are incapable of tranſlating their 
own writings to their mind, or of giving the ori- 
ginal turn to their own thoughts, when tranſlating 
them from French into Latin, and much leſs when 
they render them from Latin into French. Images 
and ſtrokes of eloquence loſe always ſome part of 
their beauty and ſtrength, when tranſplanted from 
the language in which they had their origin. 

Me have as good tranſlations of Virgil and Horace, 
as tranſlations can be. And yet thoſe who under- 
ſtand Latin, never fail to tell us, that theſe ver- 
ſions do not give us an idea of the merit of the 
originals; and their teſtimony is ſtill corroborated by 
the general experience of people who are led by the 
agreableneſs of books in their choice of reading. 
Thoſe who are verſed in the Latin tongue, are: never 
ſatiated with reading Horace and Virgil ; while ſuch 
as cannot read theſe poets but in tranſlations, find 
ſo little entertainment, that they have occaſion for a 
great deal of reſolution to read the Eneid thro? ; 
and cannot help being ſurprized that the originals 
are read with ſo much pleaſure, On the other hand, 
perſons who are aſtoniſhed, that works which charm 
them ſo much in the originals, ſhould be fo tire- 
ſome to ſuch as peruſe the tranſlations, are as much 
in the wrong as the former. They ought both to 
reflect, that thoſe who read Horace's odes in French, 
do not read the ſame poems as people who read 


them 
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them in Latin. My reflection is ſo much the more 
juſt, as one cannot learn a language, without pick. 
ing up at the ſame time a knowledge of ſeveral 
things relating to the manners and cuſtoms of the 
people who ſpoke it, which gives us an inſight into 
the figures and ſtyle of the author, of which thoſe 
who have not ſuch lights, muſt be deprived. 
How comes it, that the French have fo little re- 
liſn for the tranſlations of Arioſto and Taſſo, tho 
the reading of the Rolando Furioſo, and the Giery- 
falemme liberata, juſtly charms ſuch Frenchmen, as 
have a ſufficient knowledge of the Italian, to un- 
derſtand without difficulty the originals ? What is 
the reaſon thar the ſame perſon who has read Racine's 
works ſix times over, cannot go thro' with the tran- 
Nation of Virgil, notwithſtanding thoſe who under- 
ſtand Latin have read the Atneid ten times, for 
thrice they have. peruſed the tragedies of the French 
poet? * Tis becauſe it is natural for every tranſlation 
to give a bad copy of the greateſt beauties of a 
poem, while it faithfully repreſents the defects of the 
plan and characters. The merit of things in poetry 
is almoſt always identified (if I be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) with the merit of the expreſſion. | 
Thoſe who read hiſtory for inſtruction, loſe only 
the beauties of the hiſtorian's ſtyle, when they read 
him in a good tranſlation. The principal merit of 
an hiſtorian does not conſiſt like that of a poet, in 
moving; nor is it his ſtyle that chiefly engages us 
to his work. Events of importance are intereſting 
of themſelves, and truth alone furniſhes them with 
the pathetic. The chief merit of hiſtory is to in- 
rich our memory, and to form our judgment; = 
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that of a poem conſiſts in moving us, and *tis the 
very charm of the emotion that makes us read it. 
Wherefore the principal beauty of a Poem is 
loſt when we do not underſtand the poet's own 
ſelect expreſſions, and when we do not behold them 
in the order in which he ranged them to pleaſe the 
ear, and to form images capable of moving the 
heart. 

In effect, let us change the wotde of whe two fol- 
lowing verſes of Racine which we have TY 
citec. | 


Enchainer un captif de ſes fob Roms, 
Contre un joug qui lui plait vainement mutine. 


To lead a captive at his chains furpriz'd, 
Rebelling vainly *gainſt a pleaſing yoke. 


And let us ſay, ſtill keeping to the figure: To lay 
a priſoner of war in irons, who is ſurpriſed thereat, 
and ads in vain the mutineer againſt an agreable 
yoke ; the verſes would loſe the harmony and poetry 
of their ſtyle. . The ſame figure preſents no longer 
the ſame image; and the painting exhibited in Ra- 


eine's verſes is dawbed over, as it were, as ſoon as 


the terms are diſplaced, and the definition of the 


word is ſubſtitated inftead of the word. Theſe who 


want to be further convinced how far one word 
taken for another enervates the vigor of a phraſe, 


even. without going out of the .limits of the lan- 


guage in which it was compoſed, let them read the 
twenty third chapter of Ariſtotle's art of poetry. 
The French tranſlators of Greek and Latin poets 
are obliged to (deviate a great deal more from the 
expreſſions of the original than I have done in thoſe 
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verſes of Phædra. Perſons of the greateſt capacity 
and application are tired with the unſucceſsful ef. 

forts they make in order to inſpire their tranſlation 
with as much energy as the original, where they 
find a ſtrength and exactneſs which they cannot tranf- 
fuſe into their copy. They let themſelves at length 
be led away with the genius of our language, and 
ſubmit to the fate of tranſlations, after — ſtrug- 
gled againſt it for ſome time. 
Since therefore a tranſlation does not give us the 
author's ſelect words, nor the arrangement in 
which he placed them in order to pleaſe the ear and 
to move the heart, we may ſay, that to judge of a 
poem in general from the verſion, is to form a 
judgment of the picture of a great maſter, cele- 
brated chiefly for his coloring, from a print in 
which the ſtrokes of his deſign are quite loſt, A 
poem loſes by a tranſlation its harmony and num- 
bers, which I compare to the coloring of a picture; 
as alſo the poetry of the ſtyle, which may be com- 
pared to the deſign and the expreſſion. A. verſion is 
a print, in which nothing remains of the original 
picture, but the ordonnance and attitude of the 
figures; and even this is frequently altered. 

To judge therefore of a poem by tranſlations and 
criticiſms, is judging of a thing deſigned to fall un- 
der a particular ſenſe, without having any knowledge 
of it by that ſenſe. But to form an idea of a poem 

from the unanimous depoſition of perſons acquainted 
with the original concerning the impreſſion it makes 

on them, is the beſt way to judge, when we do not 

underſtand it ourſelves. Nothing is more reaſona- 

ble than to ſuppoſe, that the object would _ the 
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ſame impreſſion upon us, as it does on them, were we 
as ſuſceptible of this impreſſion. Is it likely we ſhould 
liſten to a man, who ſhould attempt to prove 
by plauſible arguments, that the picture of the 
marriage of Cana, done by Paolo Veroneſe, which 
he never ſaw, cannot be ſo agreable, as people ſay 
it is, who have ſeen it; by reaſon that it is im- 
poſſible a picture ſhould pleaſe, when there are ſuch 
a number of defects in the poetic compoſition of 
the work, as are obſerved in this of Paolo Vero- 
neſe? We ſhould deſire the critic to go and ſee 
the picture, and we ſhould rely on the uniform re- 
lation of thoſe that ſaw it, who proteſt it has 
charmed them notwithſtanding its defects. In fact, 
the uniform report of the ſenſes of other men, is the 
ſureſt way, next to the report of our own, to judge 
of things which fall under a ſenſitive perception. 
This we are ſufficiently convinced of, and it will be 
impoſſible ever to ſtagger human belief or opinion 
founded on the uniform report of other peoples 
ſenſes. A perſon cannot therefore, without an inex- 
cuſable temerity, aſſert with confidence, when the 
queſtion relates to a poem he does not underſtand: 
That the opinion which men have of its excellence, 7s 
only a prejudice of education founded on applauſes, 
which, upon tracing them to their firſt origin, we 
find for the moſt part to be no more than echoes to 
one another; and *tis ſtill a higher degree of raſh- 
neſs to compoſe the imaginary hiſtory of this pre- 
Judice. 


a Diſcourſe on Homer, p. 122. 


Vor. II. | Cc CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI, 


of the errors which perſons are liable to, who 


Judge of a poem by a tranſlation, or by the 
remarks of critics, 


H A T ſhould we think of an Engliſhman, 
ſuppoſing that any of them could be {6 
indiſcreet, who, without underſtanding a word of 
French, ſhould attempt to. arraign the Cid upon 
Rutter's tranſlation a, and pronounce judgment at 
length, that the fondneſs of the French for the ori- 
ginal muſt be attributed to the prejudices of their 
infancy ? We ſhould tell him, that we are better ac- 
quainted than he is with the imperfections of the Cid, 
but that he cannot have our ſenſibility of the beau- 
ties which make us admire it, in ſpite of all its faults, 
In fine, we ſhould ſay unto this preſumptuous 
judge, whatever a perſuaſion founded on fenſe ſug- 
geſts, when we cannot readily recollect the proper 
reaſons and terms for making a methodical refuta- 
tion of propoſitions, whoſe error offends us. *Tis 
difficult in ſuch a cafe for the moſt moderate per- 
ſons to contain themſelves from breaking out into 
4 6 ſome harſh expreſſions. Now thoſe who have learnt 
_ | . Greek and Engliſh are very ſenſible, that a Greek 
. poet rendered into French, ſuffers a great deal 
more by the verſion, than a French poet tranſlated 
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All the judgments and parallels that can be made 
of thoſe poems, which are underſtood only by tran- 
ſlations and critical diſſertations, lead us infallibly to 
falſe concluſions. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the 
Maid of Orleans and the Cid to be tranſlated into 
the Poliſh tongue, and that one of the learned of 
Cracow, after having peruſed theſe tranſlations, 
paſſes judgment on thoſe poems by way of examen 
and diſcuſſion. Let us ſuppoſe, that after having 
made a methodical inquiry into the plan, the man- 


ners, the characters, and the probability of the 


events, whether in the natural or ſupernatural order, 
he decides at length the value of thoſe two poems; 
he will certainly determine in favor of the Maid 
of Orleans, which in an operation of this nature will 
appear a more regular poem, and leſs defective in 
its kind, than the Cid. If we ſhould likewiſe ſup- 


poſe, that this Poliſh reaſoner perſuades þis country- 


men, that a perſon is capable of judging of a poem 
written in a language he does not underſtand, by 
reading the tranſlation of it with critical remarks, 
they will certainly conclude, that Chapelain is a 
better poet than the great Corneille. They will treat 


us as people who are ſlaves to prejudices, for not 
ſubmitting to their deciſion. What ſhall we there-. 
fore think of a proceeding which leads men naturally 


to this ſort of judgments ? 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


Of the defects we imagine we ſee in the poems 
of the ancients, 


A for thoſe defects we fancy we ſee in the 
poems of the ancients, and which we ſome- 
times tell ſo dexterouſly at our fingers ends, *tis poſ- 
fible we may be often and ſeveral ways miſtaken. 
Sometimes we may cenſure the poet, as defeCtive in 
his compoſition, for having inſerted ſeveral things 


which the time he lived in, and the reſpect due to 


his cotemporaries, obliged him to mention. For 
inſtance, when Homer compoſed his Iliad, he did 
not write a fabulous ſtory, that left him at liberty 
to forge the characters of his heroes as he had a 
mind, or to give the events what fucceſs he pleafed, 
and to imbelliſh certain facts with all the noble cir- 
cumſtances his imagination could ſuggeſt. He un- 
dertook to write in verſe, a part of the events of a 
war, which the Greeks his countrymen had waged 
againſt the Trojans, whereof there was ſtill a re- 
cent tradition remaining. Purſuant to the common 
opinion, Homer flouriſhed . about a hundred and 
fifty years after the ſiege of Troy, and according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton's chronology * he lived till nearer 
to the time of that war, and might have ſeen ſeveral 
perſons, who knew Achilles, and the other illuſtrious 
heroes of Agamemnon's army. I grant therefore 
that Homer, as a poet, ought to have treated the 
events in a different manner from that of a ſimple 
a Chronolog. p. 95. and p. 162. | 

8 hiſtorian. 
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kiſtorian. He ſhould have introduced the marvel- 
ous as much as it was reconcileable to probability, 
according to the religion of thoſe times. He ought 
to have imbelliſhed thoſe events with fictions, and to 
have done, in ſhort, whatever Ariſtotle * commends 
him for having performed. But Homer, in qua- 


| lity of a citizen and hiſtorian, and as a writer of 


ballads or ſongs, that were deſtined chiefly to ſerve 
as annals to the Greeks, was frequently obliged to 
render his recitals conformable to the knowledge 
the public had of thoſe facts. 

We ſee by the example of our anceſtors, and by 
the preſent practice in the North of Europe and ſome 
parts of America, that the firſt hiſtorical monu- 
ments of nations, for preſerving the memory of paſt 
events, as well as for exciting men to the moſt 
neceſſary virtues in growing ſocieties, are drawn up 
in verſe. The people therefore, tho? yet rude and 
ignorant, compoſe a kind of ſongs to celebrate the 
praiſes of ſuch of their ' countrymen as rendered 
themſelves worthy of Imitation, which they ſing on 
ſeveral occaſions. Cicero ® informs us, that juſt af- 
ter Numa's time, the Romans were came into the 
practice of ſinging ſongs at table in praiſe of 
illuſtrious men. 

The Greeks had their beginnings, like other peo- 
ple, and were an infant ſociety before they grew up 
to be a poliſhed nation. Their firſt hiſtorians were 
all poets; wherefore Strabo and other ancient wri- 
ters inform us, that even Cadmus, Pherecides 4 and 


2 Poetic. cap. 24. d Tuſe. 1. 4. C Geogr. lib. 1. 


4 Verſuum nexu re udiato, conſcribere auſus paſſivis verbis Phe- 
recides. ApuL. — 1. 4. 4 we 
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Hecateus, the firſt who wrate in proſe, made no 
alteration in their ſtyle but with regard to the mea. 
ſure of the verſe. Hiſtory preſerved for ſeveral 
ages among the Greeks ſome remains of its origin. 
Moſt of thoſe who wrote afterwards in proſe, re. 
tained the poetic ſtyle, and preſerved for a long 
while even the liberty of mixing the marvelous in 
their events. The Greek hiſtorians, ſays Quintilan*, 
aſſume a kind of liberty almoſt equal to that of poets, 
Homer is not one of thoſe firſt writers of ſongs 
above-mentioned ; he did not appear till ſome time 
after them. 


* 


Poſt hos inſignis Homeru˖s, 
Tirtæuſque mares animos in Martia bella | 
Verſibus exacuit. ———— Hok ar. de arte, 


| Next Homer and Tyrtæus boldly dare 
To whet brave minds, and lead the ſtout to war. 
CREECH. 


But people were accuſtomed in his time to look 
upon poems as hiſtorical monuments. Homer would 
have therefore been to blame, had he changed cer- 
tain characters, or altered ſome known events, and 
eſpecially if he had omitted in the enumerations of 
his armies, the heroes who went upon that memorable 
expedition, We may eaſily imagine the complaints 


their deſcendants would have made againſt the poet. 


Tacitus relates that the Germans uſed to ſing, at 
the time when he wrote his annals, the exploits of 
Arminius, who was dead fourſcore years before. 
Were the authors of thoſe Cheruſcan ſongs at liberty 


* Cres hiftoriis Plerumgue poeticæ ſcnilis ineſt licentia. Qu Ixr. 
inſt, 1 1. cap. 4. ; L x 


1 . to. 
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to contradict public and known facts, and to ſup- 
poſe, for example, in order to do more honor to 
their hero, that Arminius never took the oath of 
allegiance to the Roman eagles which he defeated ? 
When thoſe poets ſpake of the interview on the 
banks of the Weſer, between him and his brother 
Flavius, who ſerved in the Roman army, was it poſ- 
ſible for them to finiſh the conference with decency 
and gravity, when every body knew that the German 
general and the Roman officer abuſed one another in 
preſence of the armies of both nations, and would 
have come to blows were it not for the river 
that was between them ? 

Let us take another example that will ſtrike us 
better. Hiſtory and poetry are in our days two very 
different profeſſions. We have hiſtorians to read 
when we are deſirous of being informed with re- 
gard to the truth of facts; and we ſeek merely for 
amuſement in the reading of poets. Chapelain 
wrote his Maid of Orleans at a much greater di- 
| ſtance of time from the event he ſung, than that 
which was between the taking of Troy by the 
Greeks, and the time when Homer compoſed his 
Iliad. And yet can we imagine that Chapelain was 
at liberty to treat and imbelliſh the character of 
the principal characters as he pleaſed ? Could he 
repreſent Agnes Sorel as a violent and ſanguinary 
maid, or as a perſon without any elevation of 
mind, and who had adviſed Charles VII to live 
| with her in obſcurity ? Would he have been allowed 
to give this prince the known character of the count 
de Dunois ? Would it have been right of him to 
Change the eyents of combats and ſieges according 
| Cc4 7 to 
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to his fancy? Was it poſſible for him to conceal 
ſome known circumſtances of his actions, which 
are not ſo much to the honor of Charles VII? Had 
he done any thing of all this, tradition would have 
ſtood up, and contradicted him. Beſides, as we have 
ſnewn in the firſt part of this work, nothing is a 
greater enemy to probability (which is the very ſoul 
of fiction) than to ſee the fiction contradicted. by facts 
that are generally known. 

If Homer's heroes do not draw their trends and 
fight as often as they quarrel, *tis becauſe they had 
not the ſame notions with regard to point of honor, 
as the Goths and the like barbarous nations. The 
Greeks and Romans who lived- before the general 
corruption of their countrymen, were leſs afraid of 
death than the Engliſh of our times; but it was 
their opinion, that a groundleſs contumely diſho- 
nored only the perſon that pronounced it. If the 
contumely contained a juſt charge, their ſentiment 
was, that the perſon affronted had no other method 
of repairing his honor, than that of reforming his 
manners. Thoſe polite nations never dreamt, that 
a duel which is to be decided by chance, or at the 
moſt by a ſkill in fencing which they conſidered as 
the profeſſion of their ſlaves, was a proper methad 
of juſtifying one's ſelf, with regard to a reproach, 
which frequently does not ſo much as concern a per- 
ſon's bravery. The advantage gained, proves only 
that one is a better gladiator than his adverſary, 
but not that he is exempt from the vice with which 
he is charged. Was it fear that hindered Czar 
and Cato from cutting one another's throats, after 
Cæſar expoſed in a full Senate-houſe a billet-doux 
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chat had been ſent him by Cato's ſiſter? The man- 
ner in which they both encountred death, is a ſuf- 
ficient proof they were not afraid of it. I do not 
remember to have read either in the Greek or Ro- 
man hiſtory any thing that reſembles the Gothie 
duels, except an accident that happened at the fu- 
neral games, which Scipio Africanus gave un- 

der the walls of new Carthage in honor of his uncle 
and father, who had both loſt their lives in the Spa- 
niſh wars. Livy * relates, that the champions were 
not common gladiators hired from the merchant, 
but barbarians, ſuch as Scipio perhaps was very glad 
to get rid of, and who fought againſt one another 
thro* different motives. Some of them, ſays the 
hiſtorian, agreed to terminate their diſputes by the 
ſword. The Greeks and Romans, who were fo 
paſſionately fond of glory, never imagined it a 
diſhonorable thing for a ſubjea to wait for ſa- 
tisfaction from public authority. It was reſerved 
therefore for thoſe people, whom miſery drove from 
their northern ſnows, to believe that the beſt cham- 
pion muſt of neceſſity be the honeſteit man, and that 
the name of government could with juſtice be gi- 
ven to a ſociety, in which the rules of honor oblig- 
ed fellow-citizens to revenge their real or pretended 
injuries by force of arms. If Quinault does nor 
make Phaeton draw his ſword in the converſation 
between him and Epaphus, tis becauſe he intro- 
duces two Ægyptians upon the ſtage, and not two 
Burgundians or Vandals. | 

The prejudice therefore which the greateſt part of 

mankind have for their own times and country, is a 


Liv. hiſt, I. 28, Opera of Phaeton. act 3. 
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fertile ſource of falſe remarks as well as of wrong judg. 
ments. They take what is practiſed there for a rule of 
what ought to be always and every where obſerved, 
And yet there is only a ſmall number of cuſtoms, or 
even of virtues and vices, that have been praiſed or 
condemned in all times and countries. Now poets are 
in the right to practiſe what Quintilian adviſes orators, 
which is to draw their advantages from the ideas of 
thoſe for whom they compoſe, and to conform to 
them. Wherefore we ſhould transform ourſelves, 
as it were, into thoſe for whom the poem was writ- 
ten, if we intend to form a ſound judgment of its 
images, figuresand ſentiments. The Parthian, who 
after being repulſed in the firſt charge, flies back 
full gallop, in order to take a better opportunity, 
and not to expoſe himſelf in vain to the enemy's 
darts, ought not to be looked upon as guilty of 
cowardice ; becauſe this manner of fighting was au- 
thorized by the military diſcipline of that nation, 
founded on the idea they had of courage and real 
valour. The ancient Germans, ſo celebrated for their 
bravery, were alſo of opinion, that to retreat upon 


ſome occaſions, in order to return with more vigor 


to the charge, was rather a prudent than cowardly 
action b. 
We have ſeen Homer condemned for giving an 


elegant deſcription of the gardens of king Alcinous, 


not unlike, ſay ſome people, to thoſe of an honeſt 
vine-dreſſer or gardener in the neighbourhood of Pa- 


Plein refert qui ſint audientium mores, gue public? recepta 


perſuaſio. Quin, Inſt. I. 3. cap. 9. 
o Cedere loes dum rurſus infies, magi: ronfili quam formidini ar. 


 bitrantur, Tas, de mor, Germ, 


fis, 


- 0 mt 
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ris. But allowing this to be true, that the deſign- 
ing of a fine garden is the taſk of an architect, and 
to plant it at a very great expence, the merit of a 


prince; ſtill tis the poet's buſineſs to give a good 


deſcription of ſuch as are planted by the people of 
his time. Homer is as great an artiſt in the de- 
ſcription he gives of the gardens of Alcinous, as if 
he had entertained us with that of the groves of 
Verſailles. 1 

After reproaching the ancient poets for filling 
their verſes with common objegts and ignoble images, 
ſeveral think themſelves very moderate, when they 
lay the fault they have not really committed, to the 
age they lived in, and pity them for having had 
the misfortune of appearing in a time of ruſticity 
and ignorance. , | VOOR 

The manner in which we live, if I may ſay fo, with 
our horſes, prejudices us againſt the ſpeeches with 
which men addreſs theſe animals in the poems of the 
ancients. We cannot bear that their maſter ſhould 
ſpeak to them in the ſame manner almoſt, as a hunt{- 
man ſpeaks to a hound. But theſe diſcourſes were 
very ſuitable in- the Iliad, a poem written for a na- 
tion, among whom a horſe was, as it were, a fellow- 
boarder with his maſter. They muſt have been agre-+ 
able to a people, who ſuppoſed ſuch a knowledge in 
horſes as we do not allow them, and who frequently 
uſed to talk in that manner to thoſe creatures. Whe- 
ther the opinion which admits beaſts to have ſome 
degree of reaſon bordering upon that of man, be 
falſe or no, this is no buſineſs of the poet. His 
taſk is not to purge his age of its errors in phyſics, 
but to give a faithful deſcription of the cuſtoms 
* . and 
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Imitation as likely as poſſible. Homer, in this very 


beat them but in caſes of extremity. | Wherefore they 
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and manners of his country, in order to render his 


paſſage for which he has been ſo frequently cenſur- 
ed, would ſtill have pleaſed ſeveral nations of A. 
ſia and Afric, who have not changed their ancient 
method of managing their horſes, no more than ſe 
veral other cuſtoms, 

I ſhall give here an extract from Buſbequius, am- 
baſſador from the emperor Ferdinand I, to the Grand 
Signor Soliman II, concerning the manner of ma- 
naging their horſes in Bithynia, a country not far 
from the Greek colonies of Aſia, and bordering up- 
on Phrygia, where the great Hector was born, 
whom ſome of our critics would ſtrike ſpeechleſs 
for ſpeaking to his horſes. 7 obſerved, ſays he, i 
Bithynia, that every body, even the very peaſants, 
treat their colts with great tenderneſs ; that when they 
want them to do any thing, they careſs them as ut 
do children; and that they let them go to and fro 
about the houſe. Nay, they would be glad to matt 
them fit down to table. The grooms dreſs their horſes 
with the ſame gentleneſs, for *tis by ſtroking and al- 
moſt by per ſuaſion they manage them, and they never 


contra? a kind of friendſhip for men, and tis very 
rare they kick up their beels, or grow vicious in any 
other manner. In our countries they are bred uf 
in à very different way. The. grooms never enter 
the ſtables without ftorming againſt them, and ne- 
ver think they dreſs them well, unleſs they give them 
4 hundred blows, a, treatment which makes them fear 
and bate mankind. The Turks teach their horſes ala 


Buss Y. Legat. Turc. epiſt, 3. 8 
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0 Eneel down, that they may mount them with more 


eaſe. They teach them to pick up a flick or a ſword 
from the ground with their teeth to preſent it to the 
rider, and they put filver rings in the noſtrils of ſuch 
as have been thus taught, as a kind of diſtinction, in 
recompence for their docility. I have ſeen ſome of 
them learn to ſtand in the ſame place, without being 
held by any body, after the rider had diſmounted ;, and 
others go thro their exerciſes of themſelves, and obey 
all the commands of the riding maſters, who ſtood at 
ſome diſtance. Mine, ſays Buſbequius ſome lines low- 
er, give me a good deal of diverſion every evening. 
They are led into the court, and the horſe J call by 
his name, looks at me ſtedfaſtly and neighs. We have 
got acquainted by means of ſome flices of melon, which 
T myſelf put into their mouths. Tis likely this was 
not effected, without the ambaſſador's making ſome 


of thoſe ſpeeches to his horſes, which were capable 


of drawing upon him the cenſure of our critics. 
There is no body in the republic of letters, but 
has heard of the chevalier d' Arvieux *, a gentleman 
famous for his voyages, employments, and oriental 
learning. I ſhall not be charged with having cited 
exceptionable witneſſes, to prove that a great many of 
the Aſiatic inhabitants talk ſtill to their horſes, as 
Hector ſpoke to his in Aſia. This gentleman after 
having diſcourſed at large, in the eleventh- chapter 
of his relation, concerning the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Arabians, of the docility, and, if I may ſay 
ſo, of the good nature of their horſes, and the ten- 
derneſs and humanity with which their maſters treat 
them, adds what follows. A merchant of Marſeilles 
-- © Deceaſed in 1702. 
who 
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who lived at Rama, kept a mare in partnerſhip with 
an Arabian. This mare was called Touyſſe, and be- 
des her beauty, youth, and price of twelve hundred 
crowns, had the merit of being of the principal and 
nobleſt race. The merchant had her genealogy and all 
ber lineal deſcents by father and mother, as high as 
Fve hundred years of ancientneſs, the whole proved by 
public acts drawn up in the abovementioned forn. 
Abrahim (this is the name of the Arabian) uſed to 
go frequently to Rama * to ſee how this mare did, 
whom he was moſt paſſionately fond of. I have had 
ſeveral times the pleaſure of ſeeing him weep with 
tenderneſs, while he was embracing and careſſng 
ber. He uſed to kiſs her on theſe occaſions, and t1 
wipe her eyes with his handkerchief. He rubbed ber 
down with bis ſbirt-fleeves, and gave her a tbouſand 
bleſſings during whole hours that he talked to her. My 
eyes, my ſoul, my heart, ſaid he, how hard is my 
fate to be obliged to let you out to ſo many maſters, 
without being able to maintain you myſelf? I an 
poor, my dear, thou knoweſt it well. My darling, I 
reared thee in my own houſe like my daughter, I n- 
ver ſcolded or ſtruck thee, but always careſſed thee 10 
the beſt of my power. God preſerve thee my beloved. 
Thou art handſome, ſoft, and amiable. God preſerve thee 
from the looks of the envious ;, and a thouſand ſuch like 
ſpeeches. He uſed to embrace her then moſt tenderh, 
and to go away with his face ftill towards her, giv- 
ing her as be retired backward a thouſand tender a- 
dieus. This puts me in mind of an Arabian at Tu- 
nis, where I was ſent for the execution of a treaty 
of pra who would not deliver up a mare we hag 
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bought for the king's ſtud. When be put the money in 
his bag, he caſt his eyes upon the mare, and began 
to weep. Is it poſſible, ſaid he, that after having 
bred thee in my houſe with ſo much care, and after 
having had ſo many kind. ſervices of thee, in requital 
1 ſhould deliver thee up in flavery to the Franks ? 
No, my darling, my life, I'll be guilty of no ſuch 
crime. Upon which he flung the money upon the ta- 
ble, and embracing and kiſſing his mare, he carried 
her back with him. The relations of the oriental 
countries are full of ſtories of this fort, But it is 
not every where believed, neither has it been always 
a received opinion, that brutes are nothing more 


than mere machines. This we muſt own, is one of 


the diſcoveries made by the new philoſophy, without 
the help of experiments, and by mere ſtrength of rea- 
ſoning. As for its progreſs, tis a thing that every 
body knows, ſo that I ſhall ſay nothing concerning it. 
*Tis not ſufficient to know how to write well, in 
order to be able to give a judicious criticiſm of 
ancient and foreign poems, one muſt have alſo a 
knowledge of the ſubjects they treat of. A thing that 
might have been very uſual in their time, and com- 
mon in their country, may be contrary nevertheleſs 
to Probability and reaſon in the eyes of thoſe cenſors, 
who have no knowledge but of their own times and 
country. Claudian is fo furprized that the mules 
ſhould be obedient to the voice of the mule-driver, 
that he thinks he can draw an argument from thence 
to prove the truth of the hiſtory of Orpheus. 
Miraris fi voce feras placaverit Orpheus, 
Cum pronas pecudes Gallica verba regant. 
"Tis 
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*Tis very probable that Claudian would have had 
ſome difficulty to give credit to a thing, which the 
inhabitants of Provence hardly take notice of, had 
he never quitted Egypt, the country in which he is 
ſuppoſed to have been born. Perhaps his country. 
men cenſured him for tranſgreſſing in this point 
againſt the rules of probability. | 


x 2 2 133 5 3 4 . 4 1 


with better performances than thoſe which are alrea- 


HA. II. 
That the remarks of critics on particular poem 
do not give people a diſreliſb of them; and that 


when they lay them aſide, tis only in order to 
read better performances of the ſame kind. 


E it as it will with reſpect to thoſe faults, which 

paſt and future critics have and ſhall find in 
the writings of the ancients ; they will never be able 
to prejudice the public againſt the reading of them. 
They will continue to be read and admired, till fu- 
ture poets produce ſomething better. It was not 
our geometrical critics that gave our anceſtors a diſ- 
taſte for Ronſard's poems, and made them lay him 
aſide z but poems of a far more engaging nature 
than thoſe of Ronſard's. It was Moliere's comedies 
that put us out of conceit with Scarron and other 
poets that preceded him ; and not the books that 
were wrote in order to detect the defects of thoſe 
pieces. In caſe we ſhould be entertained hereafter 


ay 
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dy in the hands of the public, there will be no occaſion 
for critics to come and adviſe us to quit good for better. 


People do not want to be inſtructed with reſpect ta 


the merit of two poems, as concerning that of two 
ſyſtems of philoſophy. They judge and form their 
diſcernments of poems by the help of their ſenſes, 
much better than critics with the aſſiſtance of their 
rules. Thoſe who have a mind to diminiſn the repu- 
tation which the public has for Virgil, and to deprive 
him of his readers, muſt favor us firſt with a better 
poem than the Eneid. They muſt ſoar higher than 
Virgil and his companions, not as the wren that 


placed himſelf on the back of the eagle, to take his 


flight when the bird of Jupiter grew tired, in order 
to tell him inſultingly that he had furpaſſed him in 
the heigth of his flight. Let them do it, with the 
ſtrength of their own wings. 

Let them chuſe therefore a new ſubject from mo- 
dern hiſtory, in which they cannot borrow the in- 
ventions, nor the poetic phraſes of the ancients, but 
muſt draw the poetic ſtyle and fiction from the fund 
of their own genius. Let them write an epic poem 
on the deſtruction of the league by Henry IV, in 
which the converſion of this prince, followed by 
the reduction of Paris, would be naturally the un- 
ravelling of the piece. A man that has a ſufficient 
ſtrength of genius for poetry and is able to extract 
from his own fund all the beauties neceſſary for ſuſ- 
taining a grand fiction, would find his account 
much better in treating a ſubje& of this ſort, in 
which there would be no danger of claſhing with 
any other writer, than in handling ſubjects taken 
from fable, or from the Greek and Roman hiſtories. 
Vor. II, D d | Inſtead 
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Inſtead of borrowing therefore their heroes from the 
Greeks and Latins, let them venture to take them 
from our kings and princes. 

Homer did not ſing the battles of the ZEthiopians 
or the Egyptians, but thoſe of his countrymen. 
Virgil and Lucan took their ſubjects from the Ro- 
man hiſtory. Let our poets therefore attempt to 
ſing thoſe things we have before our eyes, ſuch 
as our combats, feaſts, and ceremonies. Let them 
entertain us-with poetic deſcriptions of the build- 
ings, rivers, and countries we ſee every day, 
and whoſe originals we can compare, in a man- 
ner, with the imitation. With what grandeur and 
pathos would not Virgil have treated an apparition 
of St Lewis to Henry IV, the day before the battle 
of Yvri, when this prince, the honor of the deſcen- 
dants of our holy king, made profeſſion as yet of 
the faith of Geneva? With what elegance would he 
have deſcribed the virtues in white robes, conducted 
by clemency, coming to open to this great prince 
the gates of Paris? The intereſt which every bo- 
dy would find in this ſubje& from different mo- 
tives, would be a ſure pledge of the public atten- 
tion to the work. But the reaſons we have given 
in theſe reflections, together with paſt experience, are 
ſufficient to convince us, that the poſſibility of writ- 
ing a better epic poem in French than the E 
neid, 1s only a metaphyſical poſſibility, ſuch as that 
of moving the earth by giving a fixt point without 
the globe. 

As long as our modern writers do not excel, 
nor even equal the ancients, people will always 
continue to read and admire them, and. this 

veneration 
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veneration will continually increaſe without any 
danger of being diminiſhed by the malicious at- 
tempts of envy. We do not admire their works 
becauſe of their having been produced in certain 
ages, but tis theſe ages we reſpect for giving birth 
to ſuch great performances, We do not admire the 
Tliad, the ZEneid, and ſome other writings, on ac- 
count of their having been wrote a long time ago z 
but becauſe we find them admirable when we peruſe 
them, and thoſe that underſtood them, have in all 
ages admired them; in fine, becauſe a long ſeries of 
ages is elapſed, and yet no ſucceeding rival has roſe 
up to equal thoſe authors in this kind of poetry. 


CH A P. XXXIX. 


That there are profeſſions, in <vhich ſucceſs de- 
pbends more upon genius, than upon the ſuc- 
cour which may be received from art; and 
others on the contrary in which it depends 
more upon art than genius. We ought not 
to infer that one age ſurpaſſes another in 


profeſſions of the firſt kind, becauſe it excels 
them in the ſecond. 


"HAT has been above faid with reſpect 


to poets, hiſtorians, and excellent ora- 
tors, muſt not be underſtood of all the writers 


of antiquity. For example, the ancient writings on 
D da . thoſe 
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thoſe ſciences, whoſe merit conſiſts in extent of 
knowledge, are not ſuperior to ſuch as the moderns 
have wrote concerning thoſe very ſubjects. I ſhould 
even be as little ſurprized at a man's ſhewing no 
Hens of admiration at the extent of the knowledge 
of the ancients, who had taken his idea of their me- 
rit from their works on phyſics, botany, geography, 
and aſtronomy, becauſe his profeſſion obliged him 
to make his principal ſtudy of thoſe ſciences ; as at 
ſeeing a perſon who had formed his idea of the 
merit of the ancients from their works of hiſtory, 
eloquence, and poetry, filled with admiration for 
thoſe great originals. The ancients were ignorant 
in the abovementioned ſciences, of a great many 
things which we are well acquainted with ; and led 
on by the natural itch, which men have of carrying 
their deciſions beyond the hmits of their certain 
knowledge, they fell, as I have already obſerved, 
into an infinite number of errors. 
Thus an aſtronomer in our days underſtands better 
than Ptolemy thoſe very things which this mathematici- 
an knew, and beſides he knows all the diſcoveries which 
have been made ſince the time of the Antoninus's, 
either by the help of voyages, or by the aſſiſtance of 
the teleſcope. Were Prolemy to come back into the 
world, he would become a diſciple to the obſerva- 
tory. The ſame may be ſaid of anatomiſts, naviga- 
tors, botaniſts, and of all ſuch as profeſs thoſe ſciences, 
whoſe. merit conſiſts more in knowing than in invent- 
ing and producing. But there are other profeſſions, 
in which the laſt comers have not the ſame advan- 
tage over their predeceſſors, by reaſon that the pro- 


greſs they admit of, depends more on the | ta- 
ent 
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lent of inventing, and the natural genius of the 
perſon that practiſes them, than on the ſtate of 
perfection in which theſe profeſſions are, when the 
perſon that exerciſes them, finiſhes his career. 
Wherefore the man born with the happieſt ge- 
nius, makes the greateſt progreſs in theſe pro- 
feſſions, independent of the degree of perfection in 
which they are when he practiſes them. Tis 
enough for him that the profeſſion he embraces 
be reduced to art, and that the practice of this 
art has ſome kind of method; nay, he may 
invent the art, and digeſt the method himſelf. The 
ſtrengtb of his genius, which enables him to 


gueſs and imagine an infinite number of things 


above the reach of ordinary capacities, gives him 


a greater advantage over men of common under- 


ſtandings, who ſhall profeſs this very art after it 
has been brought to perfection; than they can have 


over him by the knowledge of new diſcoveries, and 


by the new lights with which the art is inriched, 
when they come to profeſs it in their turn. The 
aſſiſtance which may be derived from the perfec- 
tion, to which one of the arts here mentioned has 
attained, cannot lead ordinary capacities as far, as 
the ſuperiority of natural lights is able to conduct 
a man of genius. | | 
Such are the profeſſions of a painter, a poet, 
a general, a muſician, an orator, and even that 
of a muſician. Men become great generals and 
eminent orators, as ſoon as they practiſe theſe 
profeſſions with a proper genius, let the ſtate of 
the arts that inſtruct them be what it will. The 
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merit of illuſtrious artiſts and of great men in 
all the profeſſions abovementioned, depends prin. 
cipally on the portion of genius they have brought 
with them into the world ; whereas that of a bota- 
niſt, a natural philoſopher, an aſtronomer, and a 
chemiſt, depends chiefly on the ſtate of perfec- 


tion, to which fortuitous diſcoveries and other peo- 


ple's labor have advanced the ſcience he intends to 
cultivate. Hiſtory confirms what I have aſſerted 
here, with reſpect to all thoſe profeſſions, which 
principally depend on genius, 

Among the abovecited profeſſions, that of phy- 
ſic ſeems to be the moſt dependent on the ſtate 
in which a perſon finds it, when he begins to pro- 
feſs it. And yet when we enter into a ſtrict in- 
quiry concerning this art, we find that its opera- 
tions depend more on the particular genius, in 
proportion to which every phyſician benefits by 
other people's knowledge as well as by his own 
experience, than on the ſtate of phyſic, when he 
begins to profeſs it. 5 

The parts of phyſic are, the knowledge of the 
diſtempers, the knowledge alſo of the remedies, and 
the application of the remedy ſuitable to the diſ- 
temper. The diſcoveries that have been made ſince 
Hippocrates's time in anatomy and chemiſtry, fi- 
cilitate very much the knowledge of the diſeaſes. 
We are likewife acquainted in our days with an in- 
finite multitude of remedies which Hippocrates never 
ſo much as heard of, and the number of which conſi- 
derably ſurpaſſes that of the remedies which he knew 
and we have loſt. Chemiſtry has ſupplied us with 


part 
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part of theſe new remedies, and for the other we 
are indebted to the countries diſcovered td the 
Europeans within theſe two centuries. Our gen- 
tlemen of the faculty are agreed nevertheleſs, that 
Hippocrates's aphoriſms are the work of a man, 
who far ſurpaſſes, taking him all together, any of 
our modern phyſicians. They do not pretend to 
equal, but are ſatisfied with admiring his prac- 
tice and predictions with reſpect to the courſe 
and the concluſion of diforders, tho* he made 
them with fewer ſuccors than our preſent phyſi- 
cians have for making their prognoſtics. There 
is not one of them that would ſo much as heſi- 
tate, were he to be aſked whether he ſhould chuſe 
to be attended by Hippocrates in an acute dif- 
temper, (even ſuppoſing the extent of Hippocra- 
tes's knowledge to be as limited as when he 
wrote) than by the ſkilfulleſt phyſician of London 
or Paris. They would all prefer to be in the 
hands of Hippocrates. This is becauſe the talent 
of diſcerning the temperament of the patient, the 
nature of the air, its preſent temperature, the 
ſymptoms of the diſorder, as well as the inſtinct 
which makes a perſon hit upon a ſuitable remedy, 
and the critical moment of applying it, depend 
upon genius. Hippocrates was born with a ſu- 
perior genius for phyſic, which gave him a greater 
advantage in practice over modern phyſicians, than 
all the new diſcoveries are able to give the latter 
over Hippocrates. 

"Tis vulgarly thought, that were Cæſar to 
come back into the world, and to ſee our fire- 


1 arms 
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arms and modern fortifications, and in ſhort all 
our offenſive and defenſive weapons, he would be 
exceedingly ſurprized. He would be obliged, ſay 
they, to recommence his apprenticeſhip, and even 
to make a very long one before he would be ca- 
pable of leading two thouſand men into the field, 
Not at all, ſaid marſhal Vauban, who was ſo much 
the more ſenſible of the ſtrength of Cæſar's genius, 
as he had a great ſhare of it himſelf. Cæſar would 
be able to learn in leſs than ſix months all that 
we know; and as ſoon as he would have learnt 
the uſe of our arms, and been acquainted, as it were, 
with the nature of our arrows and ſhields, his ge- 
nius would apply them perhaps to uſes which we 
do not ſo much as think of. 

The art of painting includes at preſent an infi- 
nite multitude of obſervations and experiments, which 
were unknown in Raphael's time; yet we do not 
ſee that any of our painters have equalled that 
amiable genius. Thus, on ſuppoſition that we 
know ſomething relating to the art of diſpoſing 
the plan of a poem, and of giving a decency 
of manners to the perſonages, which the ancients 
were ſtrangers to; ſtill they muſt have excelled 
us, if it be true that they had a ſuperior geni- 
us; and this ſo much the more as *tis certain that 
the languages in which they compoſed, were more 
adapted to poetry than ours. We perhaps ſhall 
commit leſs faults than they, but we ſhall never be 
able to reach that degree of excellence which they 
attained. Our eleves will be better inſtructed than 
theirs, but our maſters will have far inferior abilities. 
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Many of theſe great natural genius s, ſays one of 
the beſt Engliſh poets , that were never diſci- 
plined and broken by rules of art, are to be found 
among the ancients, and in Particular among thoſe 
of the more eaſtern parts of the world, Homer has 
innumerable flights, that Virgil was not able to 
reach, and in the Old Teſtament we find ſeveral 
paſſages more elevated and ſublime than any in 
Homer. . | 

In fat, Racine appears a greater poet .in his 
Athalia, than in any of his other tragedies, on- 
ly becauſe his ſubje& being taken from the Old 
Teſtament, it authorized him to imbelliſh his ver- 
ſes with the boldeſt figures and the moſt pom- 
pous images of ſcripture; whereas he was allow- 
ed to make but a very fober uſe of them in 
his profane pieces. People liſtened with reſpect 
to the oriental ſtyle when ſpoken by the per- 
ſonages of Athalia, and were infinitely charmed 
with it. In fine, fays the abovementioned Eng- 
liſh author in. ſome other place, we may be ex- 
acter than the ancients, but we cannot be ſo 
ſublime. I know not thro' what fatality all the 
great poets of the modern nations are agreed in 
preferring the compoſitions of the ancients to any 
of their own. Indeed, *tis acknowledging our in- 
capacity of writing in the taſte of the ancients, to 
endeavour to degrade them, Quintilian © obſerves, 


Spectator. No. 160. z. Sept. 1711. 


> Nuos ille non defliterat inceſſere, cum diverſs fibi conſcius 


generis, placere ſe in dicendo poſſe iu quibus illi N 4 f. 
fideret. Quixr. Inſt, 1, 10. 


Vor, II. E e * that 
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that Seneca continually diſparaged thoſe great men 
who had preceded. him, becauſe he perceived that 
their writings and his were of fo different taſte, 
that either one or the other muſt be diſagre. 
able to his cotemporaries.- In fact, it was im. 
poſſible for them to have any value for the tinſel 
and pointed ſtyle of Seneca's writings, Which 
ſeemed to forebode a decline of genius; as long 
as they continued to admire the noble and ſim- 
ple ſtyle of the writers of the Auguſtan age. 


The End of the Second VoLUME. 
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1. New Method of learning, with great Facility, the 
Grzek Tox cu: containing Rules for the Declenſions, 
Conjugations, Reſolution of Verbs, Syntax, Quantity, Accents, 
Dialects, and Poetic Licence. Digeſted in the cleareſt and con- 
ciſeſt Order, with Variety of uſeful Remarks, proper to the at- 
taining a compleat Knowledge of that Language, and a perfect 
Underitanding of the Authors who have writ in it. Tran/lated 


from the French of Meſſieur: de Port Royal. In two Volumes go. 
Price bound 10 5, 


II. The Conſtitution and Government of the Germanick Body: 
Shewing how this State has ſubſiſted for three hundred Years 
paſt under the Emperors of the Houſe of Auſtria. With an 
Account of, 1. The Dignity, Rights, Prerogatives, and Quali- 
fications, of the Emperor and the EleQors. 2. The Election 
and Coronation of the Emperor, and the Articles he is obliged 
to ſwear to. 3. The Election of the King of the Romans. 
4. The Ban of the Empire, and the Manner of depoſing an 
Emperor. 5. The Vicars of the Empire; the Circles, Diets, 
Tribunals, and Councils. 6. The Evangelick Body ; and its 
Right to protect all thoſe of the Empire, who ſuffer for the 
Proteſtant Cauſe. Compiled from the fundamental Laws of 
Germany, the beſt Hiſtories of the Empire, and the authorities 
of its moſt celebrated Lawyers. By M. NECKER, Profeſſor 
Juris Publici Germanici. In Octavo. Price 45. ſewed. 


III. A new Voyage to Guinea: deſcribing the Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Soil, Climate, Habits, Buildings, Education, Manual 
Arts, Agriculture, Trade, Employments, Languages, Ranks of 
Diſtinction, Habitations, Diverſions, Marriages, and whatever 
elſe is memorable among the Inhabitants. Likewiſe, an Ac- 
count of their Animals, Minerals, c. with great Variety of 
entertaining Incidents, worthy of Obſervation, that happened 
_ the Author's Travels in that large Country. With an 
alphabetical Index. By William Smith, Eſq; Appointed by the 


Royal African Company to ſurvey their Settlements, make Diſ- 
coveries, Cc. The Second Edition, In 8e. bound in Calf, 
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Price 4 5. IIluſtrated with Cutts, engraved from Drawings taken 
from the Life. e 


IV. Political Maxims of the State of Holland: comprehending 
a general View of the civil Government of that Republic, 
and the Principles on which it is founded ; the Nature, Riſe, 
and Progreſs of the Commerce of its Subjects, and of their true 
Intereſts with reſpe& to all their Neighbours. By John de 
Witt, Penſionary of Holland. Tranſlated from the Dutch Ori- 
ginal, which contains many curious Paſſages not to be found in 
any of the French Verſions. To which is prefixed, Hifforical 
Memoirs of the two illuſtrious Brothers Cornelius and John dt 
Witt, Price 6s. | 

V. The Elements of Natural Philoſophy : Chiefly intended 
for the Students in the Univerſities. By P. J. Mufſchenbrack, 
M. D. Profeſſor of Mathematicks and Philoſophy in the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden. Tranſlated from the Latin, by John Colſon, 
M. A. F.R.S. Lucaſian Profeſſor of Mathematicks in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. In two Volumes, 8. Price 10. 


VI. The Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris: Or, An Abridgment of all the 
Papers relating to Natural Philoſophy, which have been pub- 
liſned by the Members of that illuſtrious Society. Mhftrated 
with Copper Plates, The whole tranſlated and abridged by 
Jole Martyn; F. R. S. Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge ; and Ephraim Chambers, Author of the Univerſal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Five Volumes. 8 


4 VII. Travels into Turkey ; containing the moſt accurate Ac- 


count of the Turks, and neighbouring Nations, their Manners, 


Cuſtoms, Religion, Poliey, Riches, Sc. Tranflated from the 


Original Latin of the Learned A. G. Buſbeguiur. t2mo, Price 3 5 
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VIII. A General and Compleat Freatiſe on all the Diſeaſes 
incident to Children, from their Birth to the Age of Fifteen, 
By John Aſtruc, M. D. Regius Profeſſor of Medicine at Paris, 
rund Chief Phyfician to his prefent Majeſty the King of France, 
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